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HOUSE or ELIAS ASHMOLE at LAMBETH. 


THE name of Ashmole is now out of fashion ; but, in his day, he was the Mecanas of a 
class of popular writers, and his pursuits were in keeping with the intelligence of his 
own age, while they constituted a necessary link in the progression of science and 
knowledge. Hs was the patron of William Lilly, of John Aubrey, and other occult 
philosophers ; and his superstition and reverence for relics led him to assemble the col- 
lection which, to this day, forms the well-known Museum at Oxford under his name, 
The first dawnings of natural science in Europe consisted in classifying and embodying 
the rude superstitions of darker ages; and hence philosephy was identified with magic, 
astrology, belief in dreams, charms, occult causes, fates, &c.; and Kepler, and even 
Newton, were so far the dupes of these prevailing errors, that science is disgraced by 
them even to our own days; and ages must, perhaps, pass away, before natural opera- 
tions are ascribed to natural simplicity in the mechanical action and re-action of atoms 
and masses. 








For the Monthly Magazine. object to explain a particular and deli- 
APRACTICAL PLAN for CONDUCTING the cate operation in the process, that of 
VINOUS FERMENTATION of WORTS in fermentation. 
CLOSE VESSELS, with OBSERVA- A few remarks on this part, as well as 
TIONS, Se. by W. CoWDRY. on some others, which might be of some 
HE business of a brewer being at use to the practical brewer, will be made 
this time deemed of great impor- in a concise manner, not entering at 
tance, and a fresh impulse given to that large into the system of brewing, as 
trade by the interpretation of the Excise there are many good publications on 
aws allowing any person to brew and that head, but in gencral deficient in the 


retail beer, not to be drank or consumed most important part,—the vinous fer- 


on the premises, makes it a desirable mentation. 
MoxtuLy Mac, No. 394. s¢ stems 
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Persous in business have not time, 
inclination, or the means, of accurately 
ascertaining the nature and phenomena 
of fermentation, so essentially necessary 
to the production of a good vinous 
liquor, whether produced from fruits, 
grain, or any saccharine substance. 
‘I'he vinous fermentation commences at 
a temperature of at least 54° of Faliren- 
heit’s thermometer. The acctous at 
about 80°; and, by the fluid having 
already passed the vinous state, and 
absorbing oxygen from the atmospheric 
air, is changed into vinegar. 

This oxygen is the basis of the acidi- 
fying principle; and any liquor, having 
passed the vinous fermentation, and 
exposed to the open air, absorbs a por- 
tion of oxygen from the common air, 
and soon begins to turn acid. 

Atmospheric air contains twenty- 
seven parts of oxygen, and is the vital 
or constituent part of the atmosphere, 

This fact shows the necessity of pre- 
venting, as far as possible, the admission 
of too much atmospheric air to beer, 
or other worts or musts, in a state of 
fermentation ; the means of doing which, 
ina simple way, will be explained. 

Soon after the addition of yeast 
(which contains the latent principles of 
fermentation) to the must or wort, it 
increases in beat; and, in a short time, 
is in a violent ebullition, and begins to 
disengage a quantity of gas, which is 
found to be carbonic acid, not in a state 
of purity, but containing a considerable 
quantity of alcohol or spirit in solution, 

Fermentation is one of nature’s hid- 
den operations, by some called divine; 
but this operation tends, as all her 
works do, to the more speedy destruc- 
tion of whatever if acts upon; it is man 
alone who converts the product of it to 
his own use or pleasure, by preventing 
or protracting, in some degree, the fur- 
ther effects of decomposition by casking 
and bottleing the vinous fluids. 

The alcohol, or spirit which is ob- 
tained by distillation, actually exists, 
ready formed, in fluids that have passed 
the vinous fermentation. The fluids, 
being placed in close vessels, and 
acted upon by heat, only give out the 
fine and subtile spirit, which, as before 
said, already existed in them. 

A patent has been lately obtained by 
Messrs. Dembroucq and Nichols, for an 
apparatus to ferment worts in close vats, 
The invention is not new, although the 
adoption of it in the brewery is but 
recent; the celebrated chemist, Layoi- 


A Practical Plan for conducting 





-sier, having some years ago shown the ™ 
practicability of the operation. : ir 
‘There is no necessity for using this ms 
particular apparatus, and paying alarge hol 
sum for the use of it, unless any one | ar 
chooses to do it. pelle ye 
A new era is now taking place for the tim 
bettering our own liquors ; and, although ; opus 
no one ought to deprive the patenteesof all 
any fair remuneration for their trouble > bo 
and expense, yet the subject is one of ha’ 
too great importance to be confined cal 
and shackled by patent regulations, 
The principle was discovered long ago; be 
ile application of it is in every one’s sonit 
power, ina simple, easy, and efficacious, be 
manner. , fig 
It will now be shown, that an appara- | ye 
tus can be applied to the fermenting of ' af 
worts in close vats, by adopting the es 
method used for a long time by chemists | in 
for separating and condensing the gases, | p 
and for which there needs not any ef 
patent; and which, by a very trifling C; 
expense, can be made available to oO 
working vats or vessels of any size, 0 
without altering them. fi 
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Let A be the vessel to contain the 
wort or must to be fermented, and which 
Is made air-tight, excepting the bung- 
hole, into which the pipe B is to be 
firmly placed, so as to turn into = 


sma 
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small cask C, open at the top; the exit 
end of the pipe, in cask C, to be im- 
mersed in water, to condense the alco- 
hol or spirit arising with the gas. The 
carbonic gas will make its escape 
through the water ; and, at the same 
time, prevent the atmospheric air from 
rushing into the vat. This simple plan 
will do for any small quantity of wort; 
put, if it should be thought necessary to 
have a more complete condensation, it 
cap be done in the following manner. 

The pipe B, as before described, may 
be made to go into the cask C, made 
air-tight, and having water in it as 
before; from which, as shown in the 
figure, a pipe E, may be inserted, to con- 
vey the gas to the cask F’, from whence, 
after condensation, it may be allowed to 
escape. The cask C may be totally 
immersed in water, in the tub or vessel 
D, to completely condense the alcoholic 
gas as it arises from the working vat or 
eask. The water in the tub D may be 
occasionally removed, either by a cock 
or syphon, if it should get warm, and a 
fresh supply of cold water be added. 

This apparatus can be carried to any 
extent, by adding one cask after ano- 
ther. Ifthe water in the first or second 
cask does not absorb the alcohol, it 
might be secured by passing the gas 
through a third or fourth portion of 
water. But there is no doubt, that the 
first water would absorb the whole of 
the alcoho! or spirit evolved with the 
carbonic gas, as alcohol has a strong 
afinity for water, and would be incor- 
porated with it, as well as the flavour or 
aroma of the hop. 

The water to be placed in the first 
cask, and into which the pipe leading 
from the vat or cask is immersed, 
should be accurately weighed or mea- 
sured ; and, after the operation of fer- 
mentation is over, or during any part of 
the process, could be re-weighed or re- 
measured, and which would show what 
WWantity of alcohol or spirit had been 
driven off, in anion with the carbonic 
6's, by the vats, and absorbed by the 
Water; but a considerable part of the 
alcohol would be condensed on the 
— - vat, not filled up with wort, 
— a trickle down the sides thereof 

um Into the worts again. Or 
the quantity of alcohol absorbed by the 
Water can be easil . y | 
Ss tee ean 4 sily ascertained by using 
by Bates and improved saccharometer 
walea an instrument which no brewer 

Sit to be without. 

» In the last cask to receive the 


Car . 
bonic Bas, instead of water, were 
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placed some transparent lime-water, 
the presence of carbonic acid gas would 
be demonstrated ; for carbonic acid gas, 
having an aflinity for lime, would com- 
bine with it, and precipitate the lime 
before held in solution, aud form bi-car- 
bonate of lime. 

To prevent accidents by the vats 
bursting, a valve could be placed on the 
top, having a certain pressure on it, to 
allow the escape of the gas if it should 
meet with any unexpected resistance in 
passing through the water. 

This apparatus can soon be applied 
to the working vats or tuns in any c¢el- 
lar without much expense or trouble, as 
it will only require a few pipes, either 
of tin, copper, or any other metal, to be 
made, and to fit into any of the casks, 
usually employed in every brewhouse, 
and which any common workman 
can do. 

Beer, that is required to be brought 
round quick, can be pitched at a higher 
degree of heat, without the danger of 
losing so much of the spirit and flavour 
as would be the case if fermented and 
cleansed in the usual forcing manner. 

Beer, that is not required to be 
brought round so soon, may be pitched 
at a mure medium temperature. The 
result will be, a more superior article 
both in richness and flavour. 

Long boiling of worts tends to deprive 
them of many fine and valuable qualities, 
such as the.more essential oil of the hop ; 
although to many, it seems, that the 
jJonger wort is boiled, the stronger it is 
made: it certainly concentrates the 
must, and makes it of a greater specific 
gravity, with a Joss of flavour. Those 
who intend to ferment their worts in 
close vats, ought not to boil their first 
wort more than an hour, and that 
briskly, or not longer than the worts 
coagulate, which is easily discerned by 
the eye. The coagulable parts are 
formed by the superabundant mucilage 
drawn from the first mash. In the 
subsequent worts, the mucilage being not 
so abundant, they are more intimately 
mingled with the oleaginous matter of 
tle malt, and require longer time in 
boiling to break or separate them, than 
the first wort. ‘The second worts, with 
the hops returned, can be boiled an hour 
and a half or two hours; and, when the 
first and second worts are added to- 
gether in the vats, they will sufficiently 
blend in fermentation. 

Those brewers who have the advan- 
tage of a river running by their brew- 


houses, will find a considerable advan- 
tage 
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tage by having a pipe to go from their 
uppermost cooler or back, and con- 
nected with a worm in the river, to 
which worm avother pipe is attached, to 
convey the worts back to the under 
cooler. 

In large breweries more than one 
worm will be necessary, as the diameter 
of the pipe should not exceed one inch. 
By this method, the wort is cooled from 
120° to about 60° as fast as it runs 
through the worm. The first copper of 
wort will run through the worm or 
worms before the second is ready to be 
strained off. It is not every one that 
can adopt this plan; but those who 
have the opportunity should make use 
of it, and they will be fully satisfied. 

In very small quantities of wort, such 
as is brewed by private families, if the 
worm is fixed in a tub full of cold 
water, it will answer very well, as the 
water can be drawn off when it gets 
warm, and a fresh supply of cold water 
added. In large breweries, nothing will 
auswer but a supply of cold water from 
a river, unless there is sufficient mecha- 
nical power to continue pumping cold 
water on the worm. 

Se 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 

BEG leave, through the medium of 

this publication, to offer a few re- 
marks to your readers on (what I pre- 
sume to be) the defective system of the 
internal-caual navigation of this king- 
dom, together with a few thoughts on 
the application of a practical remedy, 

First,—The scale of the canals is 
evidently too large, fur no bulk of goods 
forwarded together counterbalances the 
disadvantages encountered in obtaining 
the end; hence a great mistake appears 
in the design and execution of this part 
of public property; an important ob. 
jection is the involving so much capital, 
that the high rates of tonuage prevent 
the public reaping those benefits there- 
from they might otherwise receive. In 
this town (as well as many others) the 
expense of land and water carriage be- 
tween it and the metropolis is so nearly 
equal, as to give the preference in most 
cases to land-conyeyance. From the 
same cause, also, too great a bulk is 
required to be forwarded together, par- 
ticularly on the Grand Junction ; hence 
the competition of small carriers is 
destroyed, and goods are detained too 
long in the receiving- wharfs to accumu- 
late the needful quantity. 
Secondly,—The frequent unpacking a 








[April 1, 
eargo, sent by the same conveyance to , 
variety of places; and, what is stjjj 
Worse, a part thereof frequently Passine 
through two carriers’ hands, or differen; 
boats, are so many temptations to plun- 
der, that but few persons will venture 
goods of a tempting quality into such 
hands, where, indeed, they are generally 
made to suffer for it, if they do. 

Thirdly,—Irregularity in delivery of 
goods is a very general complaint, par. 
ticularly in all places not situate in the 
main line from London to the large 
manufacturing towns, in consequence of 
being left at places to wait for a second, 
and, in some Cases, third conveyance, 

Fourthly,—The cireuitous lines of 
most canals is not a small objection, as 
it very much lengthens the distance, 
adds to the expense, and impedes the 
time of delivery. In some cases, this is 
indispensable, but many canal sweeps 
are of a very doubtful or capricious 
character. The Oxford canal is some- 
What remarkable for this, particularly 
near Rugby, where a sweep skirts 
round a shallow vale, [ think for nearly 
four miles, and returns within 150 or 
200 yards of the same point, to avoid a 
light embankment across it. 

First,—To obviate these objections, 
it appears to me that a canal ona 
much smaller seale would answer the 
purpose. Suppose it were made to 
carry the quantity of a stage-waggon, 
five tons ouly ; a very light canal would 
carry this boat, and almost every town 
in the vicinity of the line might employ 
one or more ona weckly voyage; and, 
as such a boat would contain no road- 
goods, the cargo would not be unpacked 
until arrived at its destination; henee 
the possibility of plunder would be easily 
prevented; and, as such a quantity 
would be soon collected, and pass 
directly to its destination, the regularity 
of conveyance would be equal to road- 
Wagons, 

Secondly,—As a canal on this small 
scale would require neither locks, tun- 
nels, nor reservoirs, those enormous 
absorbers of capital would accomplish 
the conveyance of merchandise, not 
only with more safety and regularity, 
but on far more liberal terms, both by 
a great reduction of the capital em- 
ployed, and consequently tonnage, 4 
well as shortening the distance by more 
direct lines. To endeavour to point 
this out to your readers, I request thei 
opens to the following outlines of 
plan. 


l’or the scale of this canal, as it would 
require 
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re wire a ho . 
e. clear, and to draw twelve inches of 


water, (exclusive of its own gravity,) to 


at thirty feet by six feet in 


carry five tons ; the boat, suppose one 
ton weight, would draw 23 inches of 
water more, say three inches. Then 
two boats depth, or thirty inches, and 
91 boats wide, or sixteen feet, would be 
suflicient: the cavity of this canal would 
be only 43 cubic yards; consequently, 
the execution of all level] cutting would 
not be more than Is. Gd. per yard 
liveal, making an estimate thereof 
nearly as follows. 

Excavation, and its appendages, 352/. 
per mile. Land at half an acre, or 
eleven yards, total width, four acres, 
so0l. Bridges, aqueducts, &c. 3001. 
Twocranes, 2502. Contingencies, 2981. 
Total, 1600/. per mile. Any quantity 
of goods might pass on this small canal ; 
for, were it necessary, two or more 
cranes might be placed at each lift 
instead of one, which cranes I recom- 
mend to convey both boat and cargo 
from one level to another instead of 
lockage. We judge then by comparison 
as follows: —If the enormous capital 
required, say 20,0002. per mile, and a 
proportionate wear-and-tear expense of 
tie Grand Junction canal, yields a 
remunerating profit to the proprictors 
at 13d. per ton per mile levied on the 
goods passing thereon, 5th part would 
be a proportionate remuneration to the 
proprietors of a five-ton canal. In ano- 
ther point of view, the same fact appears 
by the different results of the Grand 
Junction and Oxford canals ; the former, 
a filty-ton canal, dividing not more than 
hom ten to fifteen per cent. ; the latter, 
a twenty-five ton canal, dividing forty 
per cent. on its capital; although, 
respecting situation, the Grand Junc- 
tion has much the advantage: and I by 
io Means stand alone in the opinion, 
had the Grand Junction been made a 
(wenty-five ton canal, (as was at first 
intended,) instead of a fifty, it would 
have been finished in seven years in- 
stead of twenty ; would have cost little if 
any more than the sum it was esti- 
mated at, of 400,0002. instead of nearly 
“,000,0002.; would have commanded 
— more business than it now does, 
— the superior advantages it would 
a On trade; and, instead of 
WViding ten or fifteen per cent. on the 
co rates of tonnage, might have 
dinkdedte more than id. per ton, and 
iy ly per cent. ‘The macbine or 

ne, as before hinted at, wanted to 
Pass the boats from one level to another, 
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should have a first-mover on the tread- 
mill, or any guod principle, to which a 
man and boy would apply a power of 

+ cwt. exclusive of {friction ; this, at 
sixty steps per minute, and seven-inch 
risers, would raise the boat and cargo 
of six tons one foot in two minutes and 
twenty seconds; but, a break being 
applied to the first mover also, would 
lower the same in the descending 
places four times as fast, which reduces 
the time wasted in obtaining levels to 
about one minute per foot, or nearly the 
same as the present system of lockage. 

Thirdly,—Although it may be ob- 
jected we are already pretty much in- 
tersccted with canals, yet I think good 
situations present themselves for two; 
one fiom the east of London through 
Hertfordshire, Bedfordshire, Hamp- 
shire, Lincolnshire, Nottingbamshire, 
Yorkshire, so as to open a straight line 
with the manufactures in the north of 
England. The other to start from the 
west of London, through the counties of 
Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, Worces- 
shire, and Salop, terminating in Wales. 
The lines of canal on this small scale 
might, in most cases, be as direct as a 
road could be formed, could be as easily 
and as speedily executed ; and, if inter- 
sected with collateral branches to towns 
in the vicinity, would doubtless com- 
mand an extensive trade. 

Fourthly,—Canals of this description 
would minister materially to the good- 
ness of roads, and comfort of travelling, 
by taking generally therefrom all heavy 
carriage, and conveying materials, toll- 
free, from situations that abound with 
them, to those that are destitute, which 
cannot well be done in many places 
without the assistance of watcr-car- 
riage. 

Fifthly,—If a man be employed to 
haul, and a boy to steer each boat, and 
travel at the rate of 1} mile per hour, 
say 3s. per day for the man, and Is. 6d. 
the boy, and one halfpenny per ton per 
mile toll on the goods, and twenty per 
cent. on the whole for wear, tear, and 
profit to the boat-owner, it would make 
the amount for carriage of five tons, 
100 miles, 58s. 9d., say 12s. per ton. 
This would be a benetit to the public 
with a witness, as the present price of 
canal conveyance is generally about 
double that amount, owing principally 
to the high rates of tonnage. 

Lastly.—It may be objected, that 
increasing canals in this way would 
decrease the quantity of productive soil 


in the kingdom, to the injury of the 
public, 
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public. But be it understood, that, as a 
man and boy would by this means do 
the work of eight horses and a man, a 
more than equivalent advantage would 
be obtained in decreasing the consump- 
tion of horse-corn; and, also, what is 
perhaps still more desirable, an increase 
of manual labour on advantageous 
terms. I’. Leet. 
Banbury, Feb. 12, 1824. 
—<—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
F the following notes respecting a 
mineral water in the neighbourhood 
of London should be thought sufficiently 
interesting to the readers of your valua- 
ble miscellany, 1 shall be obliged by the 
insertion. The imperfect experiments 
stated below, were made at the distance 
of more than twelve months since; and 
my plan, when I undertook them, had 
been left unfinished. Anadvertisement 
of “Streatham mineral water,” having 


No. Test. (A) Norwood. 
i. Lime Q 
water §] wholly soluble in di- 
Jute muriatic acid, 
withouteffervescence. 
2. Tinc- 
ture of No change. 
litmus 
3. Tur- 
meric { No change. 
paper | 


(B) Lime Common. 
A white precipitate,|A white precipitate,J/A white precipitate, 
wholly soluble in di- 
lute muriatic acid, 
withoutetfervescence. 


No change, 


No change. 


CAprit , 
struck my observation a few days agy 
recalled the recollection of these experi. 
ments; and, such as they are, (accu. 
rate most certainly so far as they have 
proceeded,) I now send them to you, 

A single specimen of the water hay. 
ing been given me by a friend for ana. 
lysis, on evaporation I found it 5 
strongly impregnated with sulphate of 
magnesia, that I conceived a trick {o 
have been played upon the person who 
brought it. Three other specimens 
were, however, afterwards obtained, the 
crenuineness of which was duly vouched 
for. ‘They will be distinguished by the 
names of (A) the Norwood, (B) the 
Lime Common, and (C) the Well-bouse 
water, 

What gaseous matters they might 
contain when fresh collected at the 
springs, I cannot ascertain ; in the state 
I received them, I could detect none, 
The following tests were employed. 


(C) Well-house. 
wholly soluble in di- 
lute muriatic acid, 
withouteffervescence, 


No change. 


No change. 


4. Nitrate 2 |A white precipitate,|A white precipitate,|A brownish precipitate, 


of silver § | more copious thanin 
the Lime Common 
water, insoluble in 
boiling water, but 
wholly soluble in am- 
monia. 


5. Muriate ) |,; aie. 
of lime § No change. 


6, Prus- P 
siateof +» \|No change, 
potash 5 

7. Tine- 
ture of No change. 
galls 5 


8. Muriate } |A_ white precipitate 
of ba- s| insoluble in muriatic 
rytes 5 acid. 

9. Acetate : . 

of lead t A white precipitate. 
10. par | 


ste arid No change. 


insoluble in boiling 
water, 
soluble in ammonia. 


No change. 


No change. 


No change. 


,'A_ white 


insoluble in muriatic 
acid, 


A white precipitate, 


No change. 


insoluble in boiling 
water, but wholly 


but wholly ( 
soluble in ammonia. 


No change. 


No change. 


No change. 


precipitate,'A white precipitate, 
insoluble in muriatic 
acid. 


A white precipitate. 


No change. 


— A white precipitate, |A white precipitate,|A white precipitate, 


Nia 











partially dissolved | partially dissolved partially dissolved 
when boiled in caus when boiled in pure| when boiled in pure 
—_— tic soda. soda. soda. 
— a A turbidness, but no A turbidness, but no'A turbidness, but 10 
r iminediate precipi- | immediate precipi-} . immediate precip 
tate, tate, tate. 


From 
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From these tests, it is evident, the 
water contained no uncombined acid 
(2,) of alkali (3); no iron, (6 ~~ no 
carbonic acid (1 and 10,) or alkaline 
carbonate, (5,) nor any lime,(12). But 
it contained sulphuric acid, (8, 9,) 
muriatic acid, (4,) magnesia, (1, 11, and 
12,) and alumine, (11,) all in a state of 
neutral compound ; that ts, sulphate of 
magnesia, sulphate of alumine, and mu- 
riate of magnesia. 

Ty ascertain the quantities, ten ounces 
of each water were evaporated to dry- 
ness, and the water of crystallization 
driven off by a strong heat. Weighed, 
while hot, the products were as follows. 

(A) yielded 64 grains of solid matter 
from the ten ounces evaporated. ‘Two 
ounces of alcohol took up 2°35 grains out of 
the 64, leaving 61°7 insoluble in it. 

(B) yielded 36 grains of solid matter 
from the ten ounces evaporated. And 
two ounces of alcohol took up 1°5 gr. out 
of the 36, leaving 34°5 insoluble in it, 

(C) yielded 20 grains of solid matter 
from the ten ounces evaporated. And 
two ounces of alcohol took up 1°5 gr, out 
of the 20, leaving 18°5 insoluble in it. 

Here my experiments terminated. 
But it is evident the soluble portion was 
the muriate of magnesia ; and, the inso- 
luble, the sulphate. And, as from the 
appearances of tests No. 1 and 11 the 
alumine was very minute, we may 
fairly estimate the sulphate of magne- 
sia, or common Epsom salts, to be in 
(A)=61 gr., in (B)—34 gr., and in (C) 
=18 gr.; or, as these were deprived of 
their water of crystallization, if we add 
it to the account, we shall have (A)= 
925 gr., (B)=51-5 gr., and (C)=273 
gr.of Epsom salts in the ten ounces; 
or that (A) contains 296 grains, (B) 
164'8 grains, and (C) 87°36 grains, in the 
wine-quart. That the Norwood water 
should contain more than half an ounce 
of Epsom salts in the quart was a fact I 
had some difficulty in believing, until I 
had assured myself of it by repeating 
several times the experiments, and as- 
certaining that the water had not been 
artificially impregnated, 

_ The manner in which this water is 
Impregnated is very obvious. Suppose 
the w . 

Water first collected in a stratum 
containing iron pyrites: the pyrites is 
Jecomposel,—sulphate of iron formed ; 
Which, being very soluble in water, is 
taken up in considerable quantity by it. 
Suppose the water then to pass over 
— stratum containing carbonates 
sete and lime : another decom- 
a - ae sulphate of mag- 
ve ulphate of lime, and carbonate 

ny are formed. The carbonate of 
6 
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iron, which is insoluble, and the greater 
part of the sulphate of lime, which is 
nearly insoluble, are deposited ; and the 
water passes off, containing little else 
but the sulphate of magnesia in solu- 
tion. The appearance of the springs 
verily this theory; for, although the wa- 
ter itself contains no iron, the borders of 
the spring are covered with ochre, or the 
brown carbouate of iron. 

The short distance of these springs 
from town may, to some, render this 


notice not unimportant. W. B. 
i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

N arecent number of your Maga- 

zine, you have given a Very interest- 
ing article on the “Minor Poets of 
Ireland.” A continuation of the sketch 
was promised, but it has nut yet ap- 
pearcd; and this is to be regretted, as 
there are really many other young 
writers, natives of Ireland, who deserve 
to be better known, and to whose merits 
the world may yet do justice. 

In the article already alluded to, you 
have mentioned Mr. ‘Thos. Furlong, of 
Dublin, the author of the “‘ Misanthrope,” 
and other poetical pieces. I have now 
to introduce to your notice a little 
sketch, entitled “The Plagues of Ire- 
land,’ recently produced by the same 
author. Of this work I believe there 
are but a very limited number of copies 
published; and, consequently, it is not 
likely to reach England in the way of 
trade: feeling this, I am the more 
anxious to solicit for it a greater share 
of public attention through the medium 
of your widely circulated Miscellany. 

The following extracts are taken at 
random: they must prove as interesting 
to English as to Irish readers: they pre- 
sent-the portraits of two celebrated men, 
whose unfortunate connection with the 
crew of “illiberals” has a tendency to 
prolong the reign of bigotry, of blunder- 
ing, and of imbecility. 

* * * * * * * # *® * &© *% # 


THE MARQUIS WELLESLEY. 


Talk not of Wellesley! though there was 
a time 

When that high name stood fair in prose 
or rhyme. 

Talk not of Wellesley! who that saw his 
day 

Of more than regal pomp and sovereign 
sway ; 

Who that hath mark’d him in his hour of 
pride, 

Of camps the guardian, and of realms the 

uide ; {name, 
When the crash’d nabob shudder’d at his 


And millions bow’d before him as he came. 
The 
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The source of power, the organ of the laws, 

The mark at once for envy and applause ; 

Who, that hath view’d him in his past 
career 

Of bard-earn’d fame, could recognize him 
here, 

Chang’'d as he is in lengthen’d life’s descent 

To a low instrument's mere instrument; 

Begirt with bigots, and beset by fools, 

Crippled by Canning’s fears, or Eldon’s 
rules; 

Sent out to govern in his sovereign’s name, 

Yet clogg’d with those that thwart each 
liberal aim ; 

A mournful mark of talent misapplied, 

A handcuff’d leader, and a hoodwink’d 
guide ; 

The lone opposer of a lawless band, 


‘The fetter’d chieftain of a fetter’d land. 
+ * * * ~ * * * * * * * * 


MR. PLUNKETT. 
Speak not of Plunkett! though that name’s 


allied 

To each high thought of genius and of 
pride; 

Speak not of Plunkett! what avails that 
skill 

Which sways the wavering multitude at 
will ? 


What the bold action, and the bolder tone, 

‘Lhe look, the word, that makes each heart 
his own? 

What the high purpose, and the expansive 
mind, 

Vers’d in the varying ways of all mankind, 

Drawing its aids from all the realms of 
thought, 

From all that art hath plann’d, or nature 
taught? 

What are these gifts ?—they work, they 
move, no more : 

Is he not bound like Wellesley at the oar ? 

Laud ~ man’s feeling—praise his legal 
skill, 

Talk of his worth, his wisdom,—what you 
will; 

All these, that mark the leader of the day, 

Are lavish’d cheaply, wretchedly, away. 

What is his feeling?—heed not what he 
feels 

Who comes to office tied up neck and 
heeis, 

What is his wisdom? where shall this 
have play, 

While dulness marks, or fraud obstructs 
his way. 

What is his worth? how can his worth be 
found, 

While Manners, Joy, and Gouldburn, hem 
him round, 

What is his skill? say, does that skill avail, 

When —— walks even fearless of a 
jail; 

While Handwich goes uppunish’d for the 
past, 

Waiting the rope that must be his at last: 

While Barry comes, his brother-knaves to 
shade, 

Aud spa Canning almost gives him 





[ April I, 
No! if he seeks as once he sought to be 
Lov’d by the good, and lauded by 4 
free; 7 
If still he thinks from futare tj 
claim 
The statesman’s highest hope, an honest 
fame, [all 
Let him for once neglect the premier’, 
Drop prosecutions, office-fees, and all. 
Let him even spurn the ministerial chain 
And be his country’s chosen hope again: 
Let him snatch Canning from a course of 
shame, 
And shield from gathering darkness Wel. 
lesley’s name, (blind, 
Remove calm Huskisson from ’midst the 
And give to Robinson his freeborn mind, 
Strip of their props the Eldons and the 
Peels, [ wheels ; 
And gently leave them to their wigs and 
Then to its gloom again shall dulness 
creep, [to weep; 
And worth may thrive, and freedom cease 
Fraud may be sham/’d, and craft and cant 
may fly, eye. 
And truth stand fair before the public 
* * * ¢ *# #*# * & & # & 8 8 


Mes tg 


Orangemen, ribbonmen, biblemen, 
bigots, and demagogues, are marked 
out by the poet as_ the principal 
‘‘plagues” of the country; and, unfor- 
tunately, their influence is not likely to 


be speedily diminished. J. K. 
Wexford, January 26. 
—<= 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

N your Magazine for Jannary last, 
you have given the Royal Society 4 
very properand just rebuke. I request 
your readers to look at the preface to 
Mr. Daniels’s Meteorological Essays, 
just published. ‘Phis is the second in- 
stance in which we have been taunted 
by foreigners with a want of accuracy! 
important matters, which a little ordi 
nary attention would have prevented. 
The errors of Mr. Pond’s observations 
at Greenwich were first detected by 
others from his own published observa 
tions, before they were ever suspecte 
by himself. This, coupled with Mr. 
Avago’s attack, (as mentioned by Mr. 
Danicl,) gives us but a poor idea of the 
talents of this boasted scientific body. 
No wonder that new societies ae 
furmed, where greater and more minute 
attention is given to the respective ob- 


jects of enquiry. ‘The present state of 


science demands it. But the truth . 
that one or two persons interpose 10 4 

questions of reform ; and the otber mem 
bers are weak enough to commit their 
judgment to that absurd test, and thus 


compromise the credit of the Society: 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
PROPOSED REPEAL of the USURY LAWS. 

OTWITHSTANDING the seve- 
N rity of the laws agalust murder, 
et atrocious murders are often comiunit- 
ted; “better, therefore, exclaim many 
of our legislators in the House of Com- 
mons, “ will it be to leave the security of 
jife to the moral sense, than to continue 
the inefficient laws against murder,— 
let us, therefore, repeal them!” 

Such reasoning is evidently not of 
that correct kind which we should expect 
to hear in the grave senate of an enlight- 
ened people, yet exactly analogous is 
that which has been employed by the 
supporters of the new Bill for repealing 
the Usury Laws. 

It appears that these Laws are often 
evaded; and that, by means well under- 
swwod, and as notorious as the sun at noon 
day, certain rapacious money-lenders 
contrive to obtain more than ten per 
cent. instead of five. Now, as by the 
hypothesis this is admitted to be an evil, 
aud as the nature of the evil is well 
known, it might have been expected 
that legislation would have sedulously 
applied itself to correct the evil, and 
that so monstrous an absurdity would 
never have been avowed and enter- 
tained, as to propose to legalize the evil 
tur the purpose cf removing it. Noone 
could have supposed, that, if ten per 
cent, is an abuse, any legislators could 
have proposed, as a means of defeating 
rapacity, to remove all its difficulties, 
so as to let it loose on mankind, and 
make an open prey of them. 

This mode of reasoning seems, how- 
ever, tobe the mere artifice of sophistry. 
As many families in both Houses have 
deeply suffered from the rapacity of au- 
huity-grantors and buyers of post obits, 
so the proposers of the repeal imagine 
that, by allying ihe prejudices of such 
sufferers with their measure, they shall 
tlus be able to carry it. Which party, 
however, is to gain, by enabling money- 
lenders to receive more than five per 
cent. '—surely not the public,— because 
ho law prevents lenders from taking less 
than five per cent., and to enable them 
a is to confer a claim in 
leek 3 lenders, without any equi 

ut in favour of borrowers. The 

Pp ey legal range of interest is from 
in fog cent., and this is the 
capital « ( ong-established value of 
; but the capitalists, and their 


the Aspe by extending the range 
0 aby indefinite rate per cent. 
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They must form a very low estimate of 
ihe understanding of parliament, aud of 
its protecting power! 

I do not charge on the immediate 
proposers of the measure any corrupt 
motives. Nevertheless, golden harvests 
are doubtless expected by many indivi- 
duals, and the prospect of these is likely 
to stimulate many supporters of the 
repeal. ‘The originators seem tobe honest 
dupes of theorists, who have not distin- 
guished between gold, silver, and copper, 
as proper commodities for free and unre- 
stricted trade; and Money, in the ab- 
stract, as the simple representative of 
industry, whether in the form of metals, 
paper, wooden tallies, shells, or parch- 
ments. ‘* Leave us to ourselves,” is the 
just and proper answer of merchants to 
legislators, and is a principle which ap- 
plies, without exception, to every tangi- 
ble commodity; but it is wholly irrele- 
vant when applied to abstract VALUE, 
aud its representative called MONEY. 

The error arises from confounding 
money, in its modern nature and signi. 
fication, with its ancient one, which re- 
stricted its meaning to coin in the pre- 
cious metals. A just clamour has arisen 
in favour of nou-restricted trade in these, 
but the arguments do not apply to 
mouey as such, much less to the inter- 
est of it. Commodities, generally speak- 
ing, are property every where; but 
money is a local, national, and conyen- 
tional, thing;,and, as money, it can 
ncither be exported nor imported. ‘The 
notion of a free trade in money is a gross 
ubsurdity, —greater even than that would 
be, of a free trade in sunshine or 
moonshine! If so contemptible an ab- 
surdity is worth a moment’s observa- 
tion, it may be made manifest by the 
consideration, that, if we could trade in 
it with other nations, we should need no 
other article of export; for we have 
800,000,000 in the funds, and as much 
more in bonds, bills, and paper and 
parchment securities, without taking the 
monied value of our lands, houses, com- 
mercial stocks, &c. &e. Let us hope, 
therefore, that we shall hear no more of 
the free trade in money; and, if any 
parliament should pass a law re- 
cognizing such trade, it ought to the 
end of time to be called the Gortuam 
PARLIAMENT! 

1 have shown, therefore, that the put- 
ting an end to the sale of annuities and 
post-obits is a false. pretence, and that 
the doctrines about free trade in money 
is an ahsurdity in terms; but it remains 


to examine the policy of our conven- 
2D tional 
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tional laws relative to what ought to be 
paid tor the use of money, and whether 
its maximum ought to be fixed? . These 
are questions of mere local policy and 
expediency, and have really no connec- 
tion whatever with the other subjects. 
If the Usury Laws are not operative, 
make them stronger; if a free trade is 
desired in money, then restrict it to the 
precious metals and tangible commodi- 
ties, and destroy all the conventional 
sirns of it; let it be the same in value 
abroad and at home. 

The argument might be cut very 
short by an appeal to experience and to 
existing facts; but it may be worth 
while to look to the moral and practical 
operation of all laws on the subject. 

Under the existing system, what is 
the condition of England?) At home 
and abroad, in spite of some dark spots, 
it is justly considered as the most 
wealthy, most flourishing, most induastri- 
ous, most enterprising, of nations. And 
this condition has grown up under a sys- 
tem by which money as such, or capital, 
can only commaad five per cent. and 
can, gencrally speaking, and in ordinary 
limes, be obtained at that rate. Aye, 
and what is more, she has arrived at 
this great and envied condition since 
tlic rate of interest has been subjected 
to that maximum, and as may even be 
proved from the practical operation of 
this law. In trath, England is what it is, 
and is in a different condition from every 
continental nation, merely because ca- 
pital has been, and can be, obtained at 
an casy certain rate, which seldom or 
ever exceeds the rate of profits. 

Are we to be told that England 
requires to be in a better condition than 
she is in; and are. we patiently to be 
invited to assimilate our condition to 
that of Prussia, or any bergarly despot- 
ism on the Old Continent? Have our 
envious neighbours retained orators to 
stimulate us to commit felo de se; and 
ure we really so intoxicated with our 
healthy condition as to be guided by 
Visionaries, take foreign nostrums, and 
destroy the corner-stone of our pros- 
perity? 

None but men blinded by avarice 
could visit France, and not be struck 
by the domestic condition of that coun- 
try in regard to the relations of money. 
For want of operative penalties, few com- 
mercial securities can be negociated in 

that country at less than fifteen or 
twenty per cent.; and it is notorious 
that, in Paris, small traders and Manu- 
Jacturers are obliged to pay twenty-five 


and even thirty per eent., for bills 4 
above three months. In consequent 
there is neither credit, enterprise, specu. 
Jation, nor hope, among the same Classes 
of industry as there is in England, Np 
man will credit a trader who js a 
liberty to give twenty or thirty per cent, 
for the discount of a bill, because rnin 
must follow such sacrifices; and hence 
Credit, in the English sense of the word, 
and in which sense it is the main-spring 
of our trade and characteristic industry. 
isunknown in that country. Hearkep, 
ye bankers of England, whether in par. 
liament or out of it,—such is the profita. 
ble employment of small capitals in 
these usurious transactions, that throngh- 
out all Drance there is not a single 
Bank of Deposit; and there can be 
none, for every Frenchman knows better 
how to employ bis money than to lodge 
it ata negociant’s, either without inter- 
est, or at the fixed rate which he might 
he disposed to allow. Hence France is 
utterly destitute of Banks of Deposit, 
those reservoirs of capital, which, 
through British bankers, render every 
pound sterling available capital for every 
legitimate purpose of private industry or 
public enterprise. On this account, all 
France would not in twenty years sub- 
scribe a million of capital in shares for 
any public work ; and hence, also, when- 
ever houses require to be rebuilt in Paris, 
the undertaking cannot proceed without 
the special aid of the government! Yet 
it is sought to place us in this respect in 
the condition of the French! The 
ordinary feelings of flesh and blood 
scarcely permit me to guide my pen! 
After all, what is the interest of moncy 
in its abstract sense? Is it any thing 
more than the ransom of the borrower! 
I do not blame the lender for his condi- 
tions, nor for fixing his price ; but, 4s 
money is a national concern, and is held 
only by public convention, so lie who 
uses it ought to allow himself to be 
subject to the national laws. Does the 
capitalist hold moncy created as such 
by virtue of public consent ; and ima- 
gine that that which exists under the 
social compact, ought not to be subject 
in its use to the laws of the same 
society ? — 
Is it not enough that the capital 0 
England, as it now exists for all efficient 
purposes of lending, has been increas 
since the reign of Charles II. from 200 
to 2000,000,000/.? In that age capr 
talists got but six per cent. on 
200,000,0002.; and they now get, or are 


in the way of getting, five per ans” 
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ten times the amount: The proportion 
is as 12 to 100 against the present age ; 
and is not this increase enough for in- 
dustry to pay? or, rather, Is it to be 
tolerated, that, under such change in the 
amount of capital, there has not been 
enacted a simultaneous diminution in 
the rate of legal interest? If the parlia- 


ment disturb any thing on this subject, 


andif itact wisely, itwill, under these con- 
siderations, no longer hesitate to reduce 
the legal rate of interest to four per cent. 
Such a desirable re-action must result 
from the subject being brought into dis- 
cussion. 

The capitalist, at five per cent., 
doubles his capital every fourteen years ; 
and, in the present state of trading and 
agricultural profits, there are few who, 
on borrowing, can hope to effect more ; 
hence all are labouring for the capi- 
talists. The low prolits of foreign trade 
ia particular demand an accommoda- 
tion in this respect; for, with a borrowed 


capital, which contributes double to the — 


lender in fourteen years, and, owing to 
expenses, doubles on the borrower in 
twelve years, almost every exporting 
establisament must be converging to- 
wards insolvency, If more than four per 
cent. is continued to be paid for capital, 
we rust cease to compete in foreign 
markets ; while, if five per cent. can be 
made without trade, no wise man will 
embark in its risks. 

Some reason would attend the pro- 
posed repeal, if the legal interest were 
lixed at an even five per cent., but such 
is not the fact. Industry, credit, and 
énierprise, are properly protceted 
agaiust the sinister operation of capital 
by prohibiting a greater concession than 
live per cent. ; but, when capital is plen- 
liful, or at any time in the pleasnre of 
the capitalist, he must or may reduce it 
to four, or three, or two,-per eent. -Itis 
nicrely a protecting law to secure im- 
Providence or necessity against rapacity ; 
and, I not found strong enough, its pro- 
‘sions ought to be extended. ‘The 
dileration of the law now proposed, is 
“olsequenily not destined to relieve the 
people of Eugland ; but, if passed, 
Would exclusively benefit the capi- 
tulists, 
make oe, capitalist contend that he can 
ida ce ts his money In other conn- 
world onion try. The wealth of the 
if cock ee hoe flow towards England 
trial wtaces Nor fact. He will, on such 
Hie te te iscover his false calculation, 
aud, and mer of advantage is in Eng- 

7400 results from this very law which 








is the foundation of commercial credit, 
and the source of all that private enter- 
prise which confers on capital certainty 
of profit, and at the same time renders 
it available and desirable. Capital 
would be of little use, weve it either not 
productive or not wanted; and both these 
results take place in Britain, solely be- 
cause the Usury Laws protect credit and 
forster industry. | . 

I conceive that the legislature is not ee 
so infatuated as to continue to give 1 
countenance to these zealots of a false 
theory; and, therefore, that our pros- 
perity will not be endangered by their pag 
manoeuvres ; but, if the Bill now pend- 
ing should, by any compromise of parties 
or principles, make progress in parlia- 
ment, it willthen behove the people, from 
the Land’s End to the Orkneys, to ex- 
press their scnse of so disastrous and 
pernicious a proposition. 

In the hope of drawing attention to | 
the magnitude of the interests which are mS 
at stake in this question, I have subinit- i> 
ted to the irksome duty of thus ob- 
truding my opinions on the pubtie. 

COMMON SENSE. - 


















































March 8, 1824. 


bs 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. na 
ste, ay 
HE unmeasured praise bestowed cae | |! 
on the politic Mr. M‘Adam, in + ie 
pp. 67 and 68 of your 392d Number, a tis; 
proceeds on evident mistakes, since ig 


“large round stones” have not, during 
many years past, been laid down in the 
carriage-way pavement of any busy or 
good strects in London, or in any of its 
polite squares; but the round stones 
alluded to have, on the contrary, been 
removed to give place to squarcd gra- 
nite blocks of moderate size, so perfectly 
answering every usefal purpose, that not the 
merely “* the inereased dust,” but the es 
black and putrid mud, amongst loose 
stones which cannot be swept, and great 
expense of renewing the ground and 
pulveriscd “ M*‘Adams,” will, ina very 
few years, force the replacing of the 
granite pavemeut. . 
By reference to the third volume of 
“ Acricultural Survey of Derbyshire,” 
page 275, it will be seen, that the late 
Joseph Wilkes’s concave roads, here es 
lauded, have long since been filled up, yas ft 
and made convex, and the principle Bt 
found an absurd one; and from pages 
250 to 260 it will be seen, that, very 
long before Mr. M‘Adam was heard of, 
“Nature’s principle of cohesion,” by 
fitting the forms of materials, — 
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202 
in bulk, to their wedging-in fast toge- 
ther, or, in plainer language, “the break- 
ing of all large or smooth stones, before 
laying them on a road,” was pertectly 
understood and extensively practised, 
and bad been published and ably en- 
forced in several publications, by writers 
Jaudably intent on instructing the sur- 
veyors of turnpike-roads, generally, to 
do likewise, instead of expelling these 
gentlemen, to make way for themselves, 
their sons, or servile dependants. ‘Those 
who loll in carriages, or easily indulge 
on their nags, receive consideration in 
page 68, but the more humble pedes- 
trians scem entirely forgot. 0.8. 
Feb. 5, 1824. 
— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
STATEMENT by the pinectors of the 


EDINBURGH ACADEMY, explanatory of 


the SCHEME of that INSTITUTION. 
HE High School of Edinburgh is 
now so crowded, as to interfere 


materially with the right education of 


the boys; in consequence of which, 
many persons have frequently been in- 
‘duced to send their sons away from 
home, or to private seminaries in Edin- 
burgh. 

Urged by these considerations, some 
gentlemen, in the month of June 1822, 
brought forward a scheme for establish- 
ing a great public school in the New 
Town ; in which it was proposed that 
funds should he raised, to the amount of 
12,000/. by shares of 50/. each, to bear 
interest, payable from a fee to be levied 
from the pupils. It met with so favour- 
able.a reception, that in the course of a 
few weeks nearly 9000/. was subscribed. 
Circumstances, to which it is not now 
necessary to advert, suspended for some 
months the execution of the plan; but, 
in May 1823, a general meeting of the 
subscribers took place, when it was 
reguiarly organized; and it was at the 
same time resolved to apply to his 
Majesty for a charter of incorporation 
for the shareholders, under the name of 
the “ Edinburgh Academy.” 

The building is situated in a ficld to 
the north of the New Town, and within 
ten minutes’ walk from the most distant 
part of it. It stands in an area of nearly 
four English acres, surrounded by a 
wall, with a covered way along a part 
of the boundary, to shelter the boys 
while at play in wet weather. Tie 
whole building is to be heated by warm 
air, and ventilated, according to the plan 
of Mr. Sylvester, of Derby, which has 
been found to succeed perfectly in many 
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[ April I, 
extensive buildings.—The writing ¢las. 
room is sixty feet by thirty-three; jhe 
rector’s class, twenty by sixteen; the 
rector’s class room, fifty by thirty ; and 
four class rooms, forty by thirty. The 
public hall, seventy by fifty. 

The alterations upon the present sys. 
tem of instruction in the High Schoo} 
are these :— 

1. A more extended instruction jy 
Greek, by all the masters. 

2, In addition to the four under-masters, 
a master for English, who shall have a 
pure English accent: the mere circum. 
stance of his being born within the boun. 
dary of England, not to be considered in. 
dispensable. The object of this appoint. 
ment is to endeavour to remedy a defect in 
the education of boys in Edinburgh, who 
are suffered to neglect the cultivation of 
their native language and literature during 
the whole time that they attend the grain- 
mar schools, and in most cases to a much 
later period. It will be the duty of this 
master to give instruction in reading, elo- 
‘cution, andZmodern history, The chief 
part of his time will be devoted to the 
boys of the 1st and 2d Classes ; but he will 
also give instruction, during a portion of 
each week, to all the other classes 1n sue- 
cession. ee 

3S. A regular attention to geograpiiy in 
all the Classes. 

4. The writing master is to be bound to 
provide assistants in proportion to the 
number of his pupils, so that each teacher 
shall not have more than thirty-five boys 
under his care at one time. 

5. Arithmetic is to be taught by a sepa- 
rate master, who is to bea well-educated 
mathematician, and who is to provide 
assistants, in like manner, in proportion to 
the number of his pupils. 

6. The boys of the highest Class are to 
be carried as far in the elements of algebra 
and geometry as their time and previous 
knowledge will allow. 

Every morning, at the first assembling 
of the school, a prayer will be said by 
each master in his own Class-room. 
1st Class— 

9 to 11, English3 days a-week, say, Tnes- 
day, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 


9to 10, do. do, Monday, Wed- 
nesday,& Friday 
10 toii, Writing do. do. 


11 to 1 before 12, in the play-ground. 
x before 12 to & bef. 2, Latin, every day: 
2 to 3, English 5 times a-week — Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday. 
——, Geography twice a-week,—Tue* 

day and Thursday. 
At this early age, play from eleven t0 
a quarter before twelve, and a relaxa- 
tion of a quarter of an hour before g0!S 
Info school at two o’clock, is not oa 
} 


waar ose 
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jhan is mecessary. bapa every 
change of occupation, there ought to be 
an interval in all the Classes ; a run of 
fve or ten minutes In tue play-ground 
will be quite enough to renovate the 
relaxed energies both of body and mind, 
and make the boys come with fresh 
yigor to their new employment, and will 
materially conduce to their health. It 
may be thought that sufficient play 1s 
not allowed to the other Classes; but it 
must be remembered, that the master 
will always have it in his power, and 
should be instructed, fo grant this in- 
dulgence to such boys as deserve it; 
and it is a most- important Instrument 
to leave in his hands. 
ed Class— 
Latin, 9 to 11. 
Latin and Geography, 4 past 11 to } 
before 1. 
Engiish, 1 to 2. 
Writing, 2 to 3. 
5d Class— 
Latin, Greek, and Geography, from 9 
to + past 11, three days a-week. 
Latinand Greek, from 9 to 2 before 11, 
two days. 
English, 11 to 12, two days. 
Writing, 12 to 1, every day. 
Latin and Greek, } past 1 to 3, everyday. 
ith Class— 
Latin and Greek, 9 to 3 before 11, every 
day. 
Writing, 11 to 12, three days, 
English, 11 to 12, two days. 
Arithmetic, 12 to 1, every day. 
Latin, Greek, and Geography, } past 1 
to 5, every day. 
sth and 6th Classes— 
9to 3 past 11—LEvery day Latin and 
Greek, with an interval of a quarter 
of an hour, to be regulated by the 
rector, according to his plan of 
teaching. 
thefore 12 to t before 1—Geography 
and Antiquities alternate days. 
So far both go on together. 
Sth Class— 
1 to 2—Greek three days, Writing 
two days, 


2 to 3—Arithmetic three days, English 
two days, 
6th Class— 


1 -: 2—Arithmetic and Geometry, every 
ay. 
? to3—Higher Greek three days, Eng- 
lish two days. 
The plan does not apply to Saturday, 
as It isintended that on that day all the 


lasses should be dismissed at eleven 
0'cloek 


— hen Latin and Greek are stated as 
°ccupation, it is meant that the por- 

Nof time to be devoted to each should 
“regulated by the master, 
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In constructing the plan, it was ne- 
cessary to take care that there should 
be no interference between one master 
and another; and, in fixing the hours 
for writing and arithmetic, that there 
should not be too many pupils in the 
room at one time, in order to diminish, 
as far as possible, the number of 
assistants. 

In the estimate of annual expenses, 
it has laid aside one hundred guineas 
for premiums, supposing that there are 
500 boys at the school, without, how- 
ever, meaning to assign that as a limit, 
should a larger sum be found necessary. 
How these are to be distributed, may 
be Icft to after-consideration, when there 
is an opportunity of obtaining the advice 
of the masters. 

The crowded state of many of the 
Classes in the High School, having been 
one of the causes which led to the esta- 
blishment of the Academy, the dirce- 
tors have thought proper to fix a limit 
to the admission of scholars. They 
propose that the number in each of the 
four junior Classes shall not exceed 
110, and that the Rector’s Class shall 
not exceed 160, making the total num- 
ber at the school 600; unless when, by 
the union of the boys of the sixth year 
with those coming to the rector from the 
4th Class, his Class shall exceed 160. 
If, by that union, his Class amounts to 
160, he is not to be permitted to increase 
it by boys entering at the school for the 
first time from other seminaries. 

The children and grandchildren of 
shareholders are to be preferred, pro- 
vided application is made three months 
before the annual opening of the Classes; 
but, in all other cases, the preference 
will be given to priority of application ; 
and the boys will be admitted in the 
order they stand in a book, which will 
be provided for the insertion of the 
applications, until the limited namber is 
completed. Duc notice will be given 
where this book will lic; but, in the 
mean time, the secretary will receive 
applications. There is no reason to 
doubt that the school will open on the 
Ist of October, 1824. 

The fees to be paid by the boys, for 
each of the four quarters, shall be as 
follows:— Per Quarter. 


English Reading, Elocution, and 

Modern History, in the 1st and 

9d Classes ------ evoecvcosesgee §-0 
Do. in the 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th, 

Classes -cccsccscecsscessees O 2 G 
Latin and Geography in the 1st 


and 2d Classes--++++erereees O15 O 
Latin, 
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Latin, Greek, and Geography, in 

the 3d, 4th, 5th,and 6th,Classes 1 1° O 
Fce to be paid by the boys of the . 

Rector’s Class to the Master of 

the ist ClasSeeeeeeees cocceee O@ 8 GE 

In addition to the above fees to be 
paid. to the masters, there must be a 
school-fee, to provide for the interest ol 
the capital, salaries to the masters, and 
other annual charges. If the number of 
boys at the scbool docs not exceed 500, 
a fee of two guineas for the 1st Class, 
and three guineas yearly for each of the 
other Classes, will be necessary ; but, 
should there be 600 boys, this fee may 
in time be diminished. ‘This annual fee 
is to be levied at the time the boys 
enter, and on the Ist of October of the 
remaining years that they continue at 
the school. 

The attendance on the arithmetic 
master and writing master will be 
optional, but the boys who attend those 
inasters will pay the following rate of 
fees. As some of the Classes are to be 
taught these branches five days in the 
weck, and others only three days, the 
directors have thought it equitable that 
there should be a somewhat correspon- 
dent rate of payinent. 

Days inWeek. PerQuar, 


Writing----++ ist Class «+ 3 «+ 5s. Od, 
2dand 3d dow «+ 5 «+ 7 6 
4th dow «+ $3 « 7 6 
5th dow -- 2+- 5 O 
Arithmetic +++-4th do, -- 5 -+10 6 
5th do. «2 5S «e 7 G6 


Arithmetic & 
Geometry oth do. -» 5 ++10 6 
According to the rate of fees, the 

expense to the boys at each Class will 

be as follows :— 

ist Class— 











English, Ds. per quarter +----£1 0 O 
Latin and Geography, 15s.--+. 5 0 0 
BONOGE FSC +s ccccescecccece 9 9 0 
2d Class—_ 6 2 0 
* Same instruction -- £4 0 0 
School Fee ....---- 3 3 O 
Sd Class— _— 7 3 O 
Latin, Greek, Geo- 
Sraphiy eoceesseee 4 40 
English sesesesesess 0 10 0 
School Fee ...... >» 3 § O 
4th Class~— 717 O 
ES AAS ae ney ae 
5th Class~— a 
Same as 4th..ccesee 7 17 O 
Under Master +--+. 010 0 
6th Cluss— —$8 7 O 
Same as Stheeseeesseeeeeeee B 7 0 
4513 0 


_- 


Average of six years 5... 712. 2 


~ 








CApril ;, 

The boys at the Academy will hay, 
the additional instruction of English 
reading, elocution, and modern history 
during the whole period of six years: 
geography will be an object of attention 
during the whole period ; Greck wil} je 
taught from the commencement of the 
third year; and, in all probability, the 
elements of geometry will be taught iy 
the sixth year. 

As it is not to be expected that mas. 
ters of eminence will come forward Upon 
the chance merely of the emoluments 
arising from the fees and the annual 
salary, it has been thought necessary to 
secure 400/. a-year to- the rector, and 
200/. a-year to the masters of the four 
junior Classes for four years, 

—a— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
ACCOUNT of the EARTHQUAKE in CHILI, 

HE earthquake was felt at the 

same moment throughout Chili, 
During that night there were about 
seven principal shocks, and continual 
inferior ones; so that Mrs. Graham the 
author, it is said, held her watch in her 
hand forty-five minutes, with a glass of 
water on the ground near her, and the 
water was shaken as nearly as possible 
every five minutes. The earthquake 
was felt at Conception slightly, more 
severely at Copiapo and Coquiimbo, and 
some say at Lima, but this is very 
doubtful. Valparaiso, Quillota, and 
Casa Blanca, seem to have been the 
centre (if the expression may be allowed); 
and, three weeks after the first shock, it 
still continued at intervals, at about 
three times a-day, At Valparaiso the 
ravages are inconceivable, and upwards 
of 800 bodies have been dug out, mostly 
children and soldiers; which, probably, 
taking the difference of population into 
accouat, exceeds any thing yet heard 
of, even at the great earthquake i 
Syria. It was also felt at Mendosa, 4 
town on the eastern side of the Andes, 10 
the Ime of Buenos Ayres, and for some 
little way on each side of that town; and 
every endeavour was madc to discover il 
it had taken place at Juan Fernandez, 
but this has proved quite unsuccessful, 
there being no inhabitants on that island. 

At Vina de la Mar, a few miles from 
Valparaiso, cones from two to six feet 
high were thrown up of sea-sand, ol 
which the little valley is composed. No 
smell, gascous exhalations, nor steal, 
have been taken notice of. The houses 
situated on the loose alluvial soil, an 
in the Almendral, a sort of subur 
adjoining Valparaiso, were generally 
shake! 
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shaken down, while those built on the 
rock mostly weathered the shock. Livery 
church in the place, also the Fort, and 
Government-house, are totally ruined, 
At Santiago, the capital, the damage is 
inconsiderable, a few houses having suf- 
fered in the roots. Quillota is reported 
to be completely in ruins: it stands on 
alluvial soil in the vatley near the river 
of that pame, and on a dead flat, about 
seven leagues from the sea. 

The motion and direction of the shock 
was from north-west to south-east ; and 
fissures, running parallel to one another, 
inanorth-westand south-east direction, 
from a few inches to two or three feet 
wide, were discovered after the earth- 
quake, throughout the whole district, 
wherever it was felf. 

It is to be observed, that water placed 
ina tumbler on the ground during the 
principal shocks, which were undula- 
tory, Was not tremulously agitated, but, 
as it were, thrown up on the side of the 
glass like a wave, On the contrary, 
during the inferior shocks, which are de- 
scribed as vibrating perpendicular to 
the general direction of the great con- 
vulsion, the water in the tumbler was 
observed to have a bubbling mption. 
Mercury was also made use of, and the 
same phenomena noticed. The average 
duration of the shocks was about thirty 
seconds. As felt on-board the ships in 
the bay, it is described as if the chain- 
cable had runout in an instant. Sounds 
like distant artillery were heard some 
days after the commencement of the 
earthquake, but were not taken notice 
of atthe time. ‘The water retired with 
great rapidity in the outset, so as to 
leave the launches dry opposite the 
Custom-house ; but the return was gra- 
dual, much to the satisfaction of the 
inhabitants, and against the prophecies 
of the priests, who expected to- have 
been swallowed up by it. The whole 
line of coast has either risen, or the water 
has subsided, nearly two feet, and rocks 
have made their appearance above 
Water which before were never seen, 
even at the lowest tides. 

Rio de Janeiro; Aug’. 4, 1822. 


—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
RECENT EXCURSION from LUGANO to the 
LAKE of COMO, in LOMBARDY ; by the 
CHEVALIER AMORETTI, keeper of the 
AMBROSIAN LIBRARY at MILAN. 

HE following contains some curious 
bn particulars on subjects of topo- 
thre “» 48 exemplified in an excursion 
‘rough part of the north of Italy. Few 
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districts better deserve, that among its 
visitors some should be found to do ho- 


“nour toits beauties, of which it possesses 


many. ‘To such as are studious in the 
illustration of foreign climes, the paper 
will be interesting, and may be justly 
recommended. 

Three roads lead from Lugano to the 
Lake of Como: one through Codilago, 
anotier through Porlezza and Menagio, 
and the third through Variza and Como. 
The first and last are most frequented; but 
the only travelling is on foot or horse- 
back. But, in order to enjoy the 
pleasantest parts of the Lake, and to 
visit the most remarkable objects on its 
banks, it would be advisable to halt at 
the Cadenabbia; for which purpose it 
would be proper to embark at Lugano 
for Porlezza, the situation of which ad- 
mits of numerous plantations of olives : 
the inhabitants, however, are unac- 
quainted with the method of extracting 
good oil from them. 

At a place called St. Maurice, in the 
middle of a marsh, half of a chureh 
steeple is visible; it appears that the 
ancient city of Porlezza stood on this 
spot, and that it was swallowed up by 
an earthquake. In the new town are 
two glass-houses. 

The Cadenabbia is a good inn, on the 
banks of the Lake, near the western 
arm; for this Lake is precisely in the 
form of a Y upset (x). ‘The ancients 
called it the Lake Larius, from the 
Etruscan word Lar, which signifies 
prince or principal, or else from the 
word Larus, denoting a gull or sea-mew, 
an aquatic bird, with flocks of which the 
Lake is often covered. 

The banks of this Lake were succes- 
sively inhabited by the Etrusci, the 
Orobes, and the Gauls; these last were 
subjugated by the Romans, who sent a 
colonyof Greeks into this country. 
Strabo relates, that the father of Pom- 
pey the Great sent 500 Greeks of the 
first families to re-people these moun- 
tains, which the Rhetii had laid waste. 


To this colony, a number of villages of 


the Comasco are indebted for their 
names and origin. ‘The Goths succeed- 
ed the Romans, and were constantly 
engaged in civil war and anarchy. 
Some considerable families, as the 
Rusca, the Torriani, the Visconti, the 
Sfzorza, have ruled over this canton; 
but Charles V. became master of if, 
and united it to the duchy of Lombardy. 

All the mountains which surround 
the Lake are calcareous to their very 


summits; at least ten species of marble 
are 
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are found in them, according to Pro- 
fessor Scopoli. Granite is found here 
in great abundance, and the disposition 
of the strata in the rocks shows that 
some great catastrophe of nature has 
taken place. The conchiliferous mar- 
bles, the ammonites or discolites, and 
other marine bodies which abound bere, 
prove that the sea must formerly have 
covered the whole basin of the Lake. 
One of its outlets, on the side of Como, 
called the Seveso, which in ancient 
times had a very large channel, is at 
present a very small stream. 

Mines are numerous and valuable in 
these mountains, but are rather neg- 
lected ; the principal ones are of excel- 
lent iron, and lead amalgamated with 
silver. 

In the Comasco, the inhabitants are 
remarkably industrious: they construct 
optical and philosophical instruments, 
barometers and thermometers, which 
they hawk about in foreign countries ; 
and return, at length, to their native 
soil, where they purchase some portion 
of land with their savings. Scarcely a 
tenth part of the men are to be found in 
the country, but many return every two 
years to pass the winter here. Women 
andertake the labours of the field, which 
they perform with the greater ease, as 
landed property is so frequently subdi- 
vided, and is well cultivated. The tops 
of the mountains are covered with woods 
and meadows; lower down are planta- 
tions of chesnut-trees; and lower still 
are vines, olive-trees, mulberry and 
citron-trees, corn, hemp, barley, pease, 
vetches, &c. Laurel-trees are in great 
abundance: a medicinal oil is extracted 
from their berries, which has a quick 


sale, and is often dearer than fine oil of 


olives. 

Animals of various kinds abound on 
these mountains: chamois, bears, mar- 
mots, wolves, white hares, badgers; 
on the banks of the Lake are found 
otters and ignanes, from three to eight 
feet in length, who suck by stealth the 
milk of the cows, which they are ex- 
tremely fond of. 

Among the birds are the pheasant, 
the heathcock, the eagle, the horned 
owl, and the vulture. Pelicans, swans, 
cranes, herons, and flamingos, are some- 
times found on the borders of the Lake. 
The Lake abounds with fish, such as 
carp, barbel, crayfish, Jampreys, pike, 
perch, trout, and tench. It is upwards 
of sixty miles in circumference. in- 
cluding its numerous sinuosities. The 
waters frequently rise to twelve or fif- 
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teen feet above their ordinary level, 4, 
they are always above the level Of the 
soil of Milan. The winds, which ; 
turn predominate over the Lake. rade 
sailing on it uncertain, difficult, and 
sometimes dangerous. An _ electric 
cloud, a shower, a partial hail-stom 
occasion irregularities of the Wind, and 
bring ona tempest. The boatmen, why 
are inured to it, in such cases gain the 
nearest creek for shelter. 

The Larius receives but one single 
river, the Adda, which is less than the 
Tesin, yet its risings are frequent and 
considerable. They take place mostly 
in the western branch, where Como js 
situated, being repelled from thence for 
want of a more spacious outlet, to give 
passage to the waters. There is only 
the Seveso, the bed of which has been, 
in a great measure, obstructed, by the 
falling down of portions of the moup- 
tains. 

— a 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 
HAVE met with no work on chro- 
nology which corresponds with my 
idea of such a work as would be useful 
in schools: most of the works published 
on that subject are too long to be use. 
ful, and others so very incorrect, that 
they confuse, instead of instructing. 

The “Analysis of Chronology,” by the 

Rey. William Hales, p.p. is a very 
excellent work, and perhaps the most 
correct extant: but then it is in four 
large quarto volumes, therefore but few 
persons can spare the time to peruse It; 
it is a history of events, rather thana 
work to mark precise periods of events, 
and that in a way as concise as possible, 
as they have arisen upon the surface of 
the great stream of time, ere they sink, 
and become for ever lost to history. 
chronology should, in my opinion, to be 
generally useful, be concise, and as Cor 
rect as possible; and yet, when we refer 
to those already published, we find that 
almost all of them differ materially in Gx- 
ing the periods of the greatest events that 
ever happened in the world; and, if in the 
greatest events, we cannot expect that 
the minor ones would be recorded moré 
correctly. 

For instance, the two greatest eras,— 
the creation of the world, and the birth 
of Christ, which should regulate all other 
epochs in history,—once is astonished to 
find how very much chronologers dls 
agree in fixing the time of those perio”, 
as well as those of the deluge,—We 
Exode,—the reign of Sesostris,—™° 
destruction 
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Jestruction of Troy,—ot Nineveh,—the 
foundation of Solomon's Temple, and 
of Rome,—the era of the Olympiads, 
and the eclipse of Thales, &e. 

There have been perhaps from 2 to 
300 different dates laid down by the 
chronologist as the era of the Creation, 
all of which differ,—not in a few years 
only, but in thousands of years. That 
there should be much difference respect- 
ing the time of the Nativity is wonder- 
ful, inasmuch as that may be called a 
recent event. 

The difference in the epochs of the 
Deluge varices 8 or 900 years,—the 
Exode, 3 or 400 years,—the reign of 
Sesostris, 5 or 600 years,—of ‘Troy, 3 
or 400 years,—of Solomon’s Temple, 
upwards of 200 years. But, when we 
come tothe building of Rome, we really 
should expect that this great difference 
ofthe computation of time, or the errors 
in calculation, would cease ; and yet the 
diflerence between Newton’s chronology 
and others is more than 100 years; the 
eclipse of Thales, which occasioned the 
battle between the Medes and Lydians 
to cease, is stated with a difference of 
twenty to twenty-five years. I have 
just mentioned these events, to show 
that great men have not agreed as to the 
time of the greatest of events that ever 
happened on the earth; nor is it ever 
possible to reconcile the difference be- 
tween them, when Newton, perhaps the 
greatest man that ever lived, acknow- 
ledges that he spent thirty years at 
intervals in reading, in order to collect 
together materials for his chronology of 
ancient kingdoms; that he had written 
it over sixteen times, making alterations 


each time; and yet his Chronology is. 


lar from being perfect. His idea of 
being able to tix the precise time of the 
argonantic expedition by the  preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, is ingenious; but 
how ishe sure it is accurate, when he is 
suided by the observations recorded as 
made by Thales? and all those events 
hat are governed by his favorite system 
ol astronomical observations, especially 
When he takes such data as Hesiod’s 
“ccount of the rising of Acturius at sun- 
“t sixty days alter the winter solstice, 
ney a precise period of time to 
“kon from, may very probably lead 
'0 error, 
It was not, however, the errors in 
'tonology, or the men who have stu- 
ed it, that I had in view, when [ sat 
‘adie address you; but to give you, 
wal y imperfect Way, an idca of a 
- on that subject, which I think 
“ONTHLY MaG, No. 394, 
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would not only be found useful in 
schools, but to readers gencrally who 
have not much time at command, It 
should, if possible, be condensed into 
a small pocket-volume, composed from 
comparing together the best systems of 
Chronology, and endeavouring to fix, as 
correctly as possible, the time when the 
great events of the world happened. 
But the plan which strikes me as the 
most material, is to bring the great and 
leading cras, epochas, and events, into 
certain spaces of time, in order to fix 
them 'permancntly on the minds of 
youth: such as twenty-five years, or, if 
you will, a larger circle of time, as fifty 
years. But, if twenty-five years is taken 
as aspace of time, I would bring into it 
the striking cvents of every kingdom 
that happened in that period, in order to 
fix them on the mind. In every cen- 
tury, there would be four periods or 
spaccs of time, in which certain actions 
were performed, characters lived, king- 
doms and empires rose, flourished, were 
conquered, or blotted out of the page of 
history as independent states. 

By adopting a plan something in this 
way, one event would serve to bring to 
mind another ; and, the events of twenty- 
five years once fixed on the mind, the 
events of four periods, or a hundred 
years, would casily follow, and so also 
those of ten centurics. I would not 
confuse the mind with too many events 
in each period; but select those only 
the most interesting to man, and espe- 
cially such as mark strongly the pro- 
gress of the human character, in effect- 
ing a change in the world,—in fixing 
the fate of a nation by a battle,—of 
science, literature, and the arts, by the 
birth of a great man,—by the building 
of a city,—the planting of a colony,— 
the discovery of new countrics,—by the 
invention and progress of poetry, sculp- 
ture, and painting. 

I will, in order to convey to you more 
clearlymy idea, take some period of about 
twenty-five or thirty years, and suppose 
it a lesson for a boy; and, by fixing on 
some great event as the centre of a pe- 
riod of fifty years,—that is, twenty-five 
years before and twenty-five years. after 
the grand era fixed upon,—this point, 
once perfectly fixed on the mind, would 
serve to call all other minor events to 
the memory. 

For instance: the Exode 1491 years 
before Christ,—430 ycars from the time 
of their entering Egypt, in which 
600,000 adults, besides children, de- 
parted on Tuesday the 5th of May,— 
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on the Monday following, passed the 
Red Seca, and entered the Desert,— 
about a year afterwards the law fs 
given. In this year Sparta is built by 
Lacetiemon, the son of Jupiter by Say- 
geta,—and who, marrying Sparta the 
daughter of Enrotas, was the first king 
of twelve sovereigns of the Lacedzimo- 
nian line, —five years afterwards Danaus 
brings into Greece, from Egypt, the 
first vesscl,—it was at this period that 
the first vessel appeared on the sea, and 
the invention belongs to the Egyptians. 
—Ten years from this time ‘Troy was 
built by Dardanus,—about 1453 B.c. the 
first Olympic games are celebrated at 
filis, in Greece, by five brothers, the 
¥deei Dactyli, which lasted five days, in 
honour of Jupiter, the beginning of every 
fifth year, and established by Iphitus. 

Now, in this period of about thirty 
years, here are several great events, 
which the scholar might easily fix on 
his mind,making the Exode the centre on 
which he takes his standing, and, looking 
round him on the events that are pass- 
ing in the world, from the place on 
which he stands, through the whole of 
a circlo of twenty-five or thirty years 
around him, or twenty-five years before 
and twenty-five years after that event. 

Let us now run backward for twenty- 
five or thirty years from the Exode:— 
‘I'wo years prior to this event, Cadmus 
introduces letters into Greece, and built 
the citadel of Thebes.—Six years before 
the Exode, is established the great 
council of the Amphictyons.—Twelve 
years before the Exode, happened the 
dclauge of Deucalion, in 'Thessaly,—and, 
if we were to go back forty years, we 
find Scamander comes from Crete, in 
Phrygia, and founds the kingdom of 
Troy,—and that, sixty years before the 
Kixode, Cecrops founded the kingdom 
of Athens. 

The compiler might make a few re- 
marks respecting the events of every 
century, on the arts, their progress, and 
the gradual development of the human 
mind. Such as,—The Egyptians ap- 
pear to have been the first nation that 
made any great progress in the arts; 
they had cities, and horses, aud cha- 
riots ; and were governed by wise and 
regular laws, and claimed the immortal 
glory of having invented letters, by 
Memnon ; 300 years before this event 
of the Exode, we do not find that the 
Israelites had any idea of architecture, 
as they lived in tents, and wandered 
from place to place, tending their cattle, 
While the arts in other countries were 
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practised, and the vast powers O%’th 
human mind were developing them, 
selves in building the citics of Athens 
Sparta, and Troy. * 

As another example, let us take 
a wider circle, that of a century 
making the v. c. era the centre, and 
enquire what was passing among mep 
at that time. Rome, fifty years 
B.C. contains only 320,000 Citizens, 
when Cesar is proclaimed Dictator— 
Forty-eight years B.c. the battle of 
Pharsalia is fought, and Pompey the 
Great is defeated, and, flying to Egypt, 
is slain.—In this year the first coins 
bearing the head of a living personage 
are struck at Rome.—Forty-six years 
B.c. Cato kills himself at Utica; and, 
two years afterwards, Cesar is assassi- 
nated by Brutus and others in the se- 
nate-house. Diodorus Siculus, the 
historian, born forty-two years B.c.—the 
battles of Philippi, in which Cassius 
and Brutus are defeated.—Forty years 
B.c. Herod receives the kingdom of 
Judea from the Romans.—Thirty-one 
years B.c. the battle of Actium was 
fought on the 2d of September, when 
Antony and Cleopatra are defeated, 
and Octavius becomes the sovercign of 
the world.—Nineteen years B.c. Rome 
at the meridian of its glory.—Eight 
years B.c. a census at Rome, whenit 
contained 4,233,000 citizens.—Our Sa- 
viour born. 

But I need not go on for fifty years 
after this great event, nor enquire what 
other events were passing in the world, 
besides those of the Roman people; did 
they occupy the whole theatre of the 
earth during this century? While Tibe- 
rius is practising in the island of Caprea 
the worst of vices, —our Saviour is cru- 
cified, St. Pan! converted, .While Ger- 
manicus closes all his conquests and 
glory by death,—our Saviour is dispt- 
ting with doctors. While the Messiah 
is preaching peace to the people of Ju- 
dcea,—this mighty people, inhabiting the 
eternal city, have attained to the highest 
point of human knowledge and excel- 
lency in poetry, in history, in architec- 
ture, in the arts, and the science 0 
government and war; crowned with 
glory and conquest, and, raising theit 
Victorious sword over the subject world, 
dictate to it law; while they, sunk in 
ignorance, as respects a future stale, 
and the God of heaven, are worshippi"% 
a multitude of gods they had made. | 

You will perceive, from the above 
imperfect sketch, that my idea 4s to 
combine together, in as concise a "2 
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as possible, the most striking and pro- 
minent events in history with chrono- 
logy; that for example, while it marks 
the period when Cesar appeared in the 
world, it describes the great events of 
his life; and so it should those of every 
other character it records: thus, by 
bringing together all the events that 
happened in the world into a certain 
space of time, the mind, as it contem- 
ates them, beholds a picture repre- 
senting the events that were agitating 
or interesting the world at that period, 
ihe scholar would see, that while one 
pation had arisen to the utmost height 
of glory by its arms, or had attained to 
the summit of knowledge in the arts, 
another nation was only breaking asun- 
der the fetters of ignorance, and the rays 
of science were just beginning to glim- 
mer upon it; while one country was 
sunk deep in ignorance and barbarism, 
another was erecting cities, and laying 
the foundation of future glory, we should 
sce, and be able to contrast together at 
one view, within such a circumscribed 
space, certain actions performed by 
men, and their characters. One, grasp- 
ing at universal dominion, is seen sacri- 
ficing without remorse thousands of 
men upon the bloody altars of ambition ; 
another, within the same circle, is seen 
secking to benefit mankind by his in- 
vention and genius; another, sunk in 
indolence and weakness, his crown and 
kingdom hanging tottering on the brink 
of ruin, through his folly it cither be- 
comes a prey to a daring conqucror, or, 
sinking deeper into the gulph of folly, 
is carried away with the stream, leaving 
only in the page of history the account 
of its former power and glory. My plan 
is fo range around a certain point the 
kingdoms of the world, and to contem- 
plate the men who were disturbing it 
by their ambition, cursing it by their 
Vices, or blessing it by their virtues. 
Birmingham, B. Cook. 


i 

To yo ened of the Monthly Magazine. 
t, 

AS your correspondents are staunch 
friends to the poor despised la- 
bourers in agriculture, of which I am 
— I have no doubt you will permit 
Clor a moment to vent my complaints 
° you; for, God knows, I haye much 

cause for complaining. 
m oe you I have a wife and 
‘ — ‘ren, all dependent upon my 
mean you will readily grant that it 
me tag some exertion on my part to 
PPly the yarjous wants of such a 
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family. But there can be no greater 
pleasure to me than to work for their 
support, oould I but find suflicicnt em- 
ployment, at what I consider moderrte 
wages; but now, when I am in work, I 
receive no more than twelve shillings 
per week, without meat or drink, which 
is quite inadequate to purchase bare 
necessarics. In harvest, perhaps, for 
six wecks, I can get about fifteen shil- 
lings a-week and victuals; and my wife 
and famiy glean, which is a help, but 
the farmers generally contrive to turn 
their pigs on the stubble as soon as the 
corn is taken off, so that the gleaners 
have to look quick to be even with the 
swine. 

Perhaps you may never have made a 
calculation how seven persons can be 
supported with victuals, (drink I will 
say nothing about,) clothing, house- 
rent, and firing, out of 12s. per week, 
I can tell you, there will be required 
weekly, at least s. d 
Three stone of flour, which, at the 


present price, is 2s. 2d. per stoness6 6 
House rent eccsccocccccscccsecessd QB 
Potatoes and other vegetables ++.-++1 O 
Coals eceeccescocsecescoeeseseees, GQ 
Soap, salt, and candles .w.eseeeeeee 0 8 
Milk eccerescencsveccecessseceeerd 9g 

11 6 


-—_—_-— 


So that here is 11s. 6d. for absolute 
necessarics which cannot be dispensed 
with: then there is only 6d. per week for 
clothing, butcher’s meat, and groce- 
rics; now I will leave you to judge how 
I am situated, and how my children are 
to be educated! But you may say as 
others do, that there is a great deal 
distributed in charity ; this I allow, but 
I had rather put up with difficulties than 
be arecciver of continual charity. 

Things cannot, in my poor opinion, be 
in -a-right channel, when a stout la- 
bourer, and who is willing to work, 
cannot earn sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of his family. Where the fault 
is, will not be requisite for me to en- 
quire at present ; but, it is as evident as 
the sun at noon-day, that something in 
some place stands in need of a remedy. 
A poor cottager has now no rights nor 
emoluments: the inclosures have swal- 
lowed up all his privileges ; neither cow 
nor pig can be kept by him, except he 
purchase their living at the dearest rate ; 
and, from what has been said above, it 
may be safely concluded, that he has no 
spare moncy. 

I will pledge my existence, if an m- 
dustrious cottager were me" 

Wi 
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with an acre of land at a moderate rent, 
he would contrive to live In such a man- 
ner, as neither to be dependent on 
eharity nor a burthen to the parish. 
But half an acre of Jand would make a 
wonderful alteration. Perhaps, at a 
future time, I shall endeavour to show, 
that it would be for the interest of the 
farmers that every industrious labourer 


should have land to bis cottage, even if 


it were taken from the farmers them- 

sclves. One thing I have to comfort 

mysclf with, and that is, I have never 

been degraded by recciving any pay 

from the parish; and I will still con- 

tend with difficulties, rather than give 

ap my independence to an overseer. 
PererR SLEGGS. 

- near Hull ; Dec. 26, 1823. 

—<—__—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 





BSERVING in p. 39 of your 392d 


number, that your ingenious cor- 
respondent A. L. L. ascribes to Mr. 
George Harvey the merit of having 
first drawn the public attention to the 
enormous increase of ‘families chiefly 
employed in manufactures,” which is 
represented by the late population re- 
turns; and that himself, apparently, 
takes credit for having first discovered 
the fallacy and errors of the statements 
im the part of the population returns 
alluded to; [ beg to call these gentle. 
men’s attention, and that of your read- 
ers in gencral, to the ample and satis- 
factory exposure of the utter crroneous- 
ness of the returns in 1811, as to the 
employ of the inhabitants* under three 
distinct heads, which was, in 1817, 
published by the Board of Agriculture, 
in Farey’s Survey of Derbyshire, vol. 
iil. p. 587, wherein that writer accuses 
the provisions of the Population Act of 
1811, (and since, in 1821 they were the 
same,) in requiring returns by families 
instead of by persons, (as was the case in 
1802,) of having, in chief part, occa- 
sioned these utterly erroneous returns ; 
but to which, also, the want of more 
full and explicit direetions to the over- 
secrs, as to the enumeration and Classing 
of persons, much contributed. In a 
long note in p. 590, a set of the direc- 
tions alluded to are suggested, for the 
Act of 1821, but which unfortunately 





° See Mr. Cobbett’s rece 
the falsity of the returns, as to the parish 
of ss the place of his late residence, 
m vol. 49, p. 357, and 402 is 
‘ J , . 7 of 
* Weekly Register.” , po 


* 


nt exposure of 





® 
* 


merit ascribed to Akenside, from the 


were not then attended to. [ft may 
however, be hoped, that the frequen 
discussion of the subject by your ah 
correspondents, may not only establis) 
the truth as to the population returns 
already published, but occasion bette 
and more correct returns to be made. 
when the deciannual period of enumera. 

tion again returns in 1831. H. LJ, 

ie 
For the Monthly Maganine. 
CRITICISM upon AKENSIDE’S PLEASURES 
of the 1MAGINATION, read to 4 WEEKLY 
CLUB. 

“PFRNHE Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion” is a poem, the merits of 
which have been long and justly appre- 
ciated. It cannot, therefore, be ex. 
pected, that any remarks possessing 
much novelty will be made upon it. 
Still it is a work of so superior a de- 
scription, and its exccliencies are of 
such a Jasting natare, that the perusal 
of itcan never be said to be unscasona- 
ble. It possesses that characteristic of 
real genius, that, however often it may 
be read, it will always afford pleasure, 
and new beautics will be discovered. 
And what must add to our regard for its 
merits is, the age of the author at the 
timc it was wrote, and the nature of the 
subject. He was only twenty-three 
years old when it was first published,— 
a period gencrally remarkable for the 
excrescences of genius, and the over- 
flowings of the imagination. Yet there 
are few verses in this poem but must 
receive the award of praise from the 
most captious critic, or the approval 
that is generated by the mellowing 
hand of time. At so early an age, such 
correctness of judgment, and philosophi- 
cal discrimination, is seldom to be met 
with. The nature of the subject, too, 
has been usually considered in esti- 
mating the merits of this poem. It may 
be said to be altogether of a didactic 
nature, and was quite a new and ul- 
beaten track for tho votaries of Parnas- 
sus. Yet the author has contrived to 
penetrate into the innermost recesses of 


the heart, and evinced the most intimate 


acquaintance with the intricate mazes o 
the imagination. It is, however, 4 
subject, which, though rather abstract, 
is, with the greatest consistency, suscep 
tible of considerable poctical embellish- 
ment; and of this privilege the wary 
author has availed himself; although, 
in some instances, scarcely to the de- 
gree which he might have done. 

But there has, perhaps, been too much 


abstract 
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abstract nature of his poem. It is ge- 
neraily maintained, to be sure, that sub- 
ets of a didactic nature are but ill- 
suited for poetry. In this instance, 
however, the remark does not hold 
eood; for there Is certainly no subject, 
in the whole range of nature, which 
affords greater scope for the meander- 
ings of fancy, or even for brilliant de- 
scriptions, and which may be brought to 
touch, to a greater degree, the more 
delicate vibrations of the heart. The 
fact is, he could scarcely have pitched 
upon one more happy ; and any praise 
that is to be awarded to him on this 
account, must arise from the manner in 
which he bas accomplished his task, 
considering that he was traversing a 
yegion in One sense unknown to the 
muses; or, as he himself beautifully 


says— 
—— the laureate vale’s profound recess, 
Where never poet gain’d a wreath before. 


Even this assertion may be said to be 
entirely nominal; for surely, although 
no previous author had set himself 
down expressly to depict poetically the 
pleasures of fancy, yet it is evident as 
noon-day, that the subject had been 
many a time incidentally alluded to 
before. How is it possible it could 
have been otherwise, for it may almost 
be said to be the very clements of 
poetry. In short, the pleasures of the 
imagination is a subject with which all 
poets must be well acquainted; for a 
talent for poetical composition must 
originate chiefly from a correct and 
brilliant imagination ; and hence Aken- 
sile, as a poct, had only to disclose his 
own feelings and sympathies, in doing 
which he has evinced the most correct 
and delicate taste. But it is not poets 
only that have access to this ‘holy 
ground.” There are scarcely any but 
who, in a greater or less degree, taste 
of its “ Castalian-like” sweets; with 
this difference, that, without being ac- 
quainted with the cause and the nature 
of their happiness, they are engrossed 
chiefly with their enjoyment. 

The merits of the “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination,” asa pocm, consist chiefly 
in the beauty of the language employed, 
the correctness of its philosophical opi- 
ions, and the elegance with which they 
are embellished, and the lofty senti- 
ments inculcated. The subject is of 
9 4 nature, as could scarcely admit 
pte iy plan ; yet the author has 
oa y had a plan in his mind, obvi- 

Y suggested to him by Addison’s 
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Essays in the Spectator upon the same 
subject; improved, however, and consi- 
derably enlarged by Akenside, The 
poem is divided into three parts; in the 
first of which are discussed, the objects 
of primary importance from which the 
pleasures of the imagination are derived. 
These are classed, as usual, into three,—- 
the sublime, the wonderful, and the 
beautiful. After which, the author 
akes a summary, and, at the same 
time, a correct view of those objects 
which are considered sccondary. The 
two next parts might, without any in- 
consistency, have been put into one, as 
they are occupied with what the author 
secms to consider secondary means for 
affording pleasure to the imagination,— 
unless, indeed, the length of the poem 
should be urged as a reason for a divi- 
sion, Which would be dividing for the 
sake of dividing. 

A more particular analysis of this 
poem will now be attempted. In going 
along, such observations will be made 
as have suggested themselves, at the 
same time pointing out any defects that 
have been discovered. 

Part I. opens with an invocation, as 
customary ; with this difference, that the 
author’s muse seems to be inclined to 
Poly-theism, for he invokes not one, but 
many objects. He then describes the 
ideas that must have “rolled” in the 
Divine mind previous to the creation of 
the world; and afterwards points out 
the benevolent intention of the Author 
of nature, in giving different capacities 
and inclinations to mankind; some, 
happily for the state of society, being 
capable of receiving but little pleasure 
from the imagination; while, on the 
other hand, it affords the most sublime 
source of happiness to others; and calling 
upon such to listen to his song. He 
then proceeds to state, as has been 
already mentioned, three divisions of 
natural objects, considered primary, 
from which the pleasures of the imagi- 
nation are derived,—the sublime, the 
wonderful, the fair. The description of 
the influence of the first upon the mind 
is certainly exceedingly grand ; and the 
author seems, here, to have given full 
scope to his imagination. In stating 
the final cause of our being acted upon 
by such motives, he is exceedingly 
happy,—(verses 150-200.) His re- 
marks upon the second class are cer- 
tainly most excellent of their kind; but, 
instead of depicting the effect of wonder 
upon the mind, he has exhibited, in a 


very forcible manner, the effect of 
| novelty 
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novelty in urging us to the improvement 
of our intellectual powers, from which 
jt would seem, that the author means 
new, in place of wonderful. It must, 
however, be admitted, that novelty is in 
some measure allied to wonderful, for 
an emotion of the latter sort cannot 
be excited by objects with which we 
are familiar; but, at the same time, 
something farther than novelty is surely 
requisite to excite that affection. ‘The 
author then proceeds to illustrate the 
influence of beauty upon the mind, and 
liere ho seems to bave failed more than 
any where else. His description of 
beauty in natural objects, it cannot be 
denied, is very fine and classical ; but 
really, after painting in very lively co- 
lours the young and lovely Dione, it 
was surely unnecessary to break off, 
rather in an abrupt manner, to remark, 
that “beauty never reigns where health 
and active use are strangers; and that 
a careful mother, sensible how apt her 
boy is to go astray in this respect— 


Illumes the headstrong impulse of desire, 
And sanctifies his choice ; 


that is to say, tells him that he must 
not betake himself to houses of a certain 
description, but enter into the blessed 
state of matrimony with some meek 
and modest virgin. He afterwards 
makes use of some obscure terms as to 
beauty, and truth, and good, being one ; 
and, certainly with much inconsistency 
in a work upon imaginary pleasures, 
asserts that there can be no enjoyment 
without the “sanction of eternal truth or 
undeceitful good ;” remarks, not very 
appropriate in describing tho influence 
of beauty, and which would tempt one 
to suppose that the author had either 
met with some frowns from the fair sex, 
or that his mind was impervious to the 
impressions of female beauty,—love 
with him being altogether theoretical, 
—(330-390.) He, however, takes oc- 
casion to hint, somewhat obscurely, to 
be sure, at that charming and consola- 
tory doctrine, the omnipotence of truth, 
—a doctrine which, since his day, has 
been so widely diffused and established. 
Indeed, it is to the honour of Aken- 
side, that throughout this poem he pays 
that devotion to truth, and to that elas- 
tic substanee, the human mind, which 
they so justly deserve. 

An enumeration of the other means, 
contributive to the pleasures of the 
imagination, is then given, and which 
evinces the most correct acquaintance 
with the philosophy of the human mind, 
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{tis here very justly remarked, that jt 
is moral beauty which the mind ¢o,, 
templates with the greatest delight 
but, having made this enunciation, th, 
poct has been in the first instance moy 
unhappy in his illustration,  Afie 
stating that beauty of colour, and th 
other charms of nature, are more lovely 
when— 


Life’s holy flame and piercing sense are 
given, 

And active motion speaks the temperd 
soul; 


it might consequently be expected, 
that an example would be given from 
“the human face divine ;” but no, be 
brings before the imagination the bird of 
Juno, which, as every one knows, isa 
peacock, a very beautiful animal, to be 
sure, but it would really require a pretty 
strong imagination to discover the 
beauties of its soul. But, not content 
with such a grovelling iliustration, a 
prancing steed in a dusty plain, and 
faithful dogs joyfully playing with one 
another, are also adduced. ‘These can- 
not be admitted as very happy exam- 
ples of stimulants of that most delight- 
ful emotion in the mind, which is excited 
by the contemplation of natural and 
moral beauty united. From this degra- 
dation the author, in the course of a few 
lines, ascends to the beauty of the divine 
mind; illustrative, however, of that 
gradation, which is observable through- 
out the works of nature. But for these 
inconsistencies an atonement is after- 
wards made, by beautifully exclaiming, 
that mind, within itself, contains the 
living fountains of all that is beauteous 
and sublime; and he concludes with 
asking, if any thing in this capacious 
scene can half dilate our souls 80 
much as— 





When Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Czsar’s fate, 
And Rome again was free. 

Tho Second Part commences with 
some beautiful observations upon the 
state of poetry and the fine arts during 
the dark ages, and exulting in their 
having at last found a secure, and, it Is 
to be hoped, an everlasting asylum 10 
our own happy land. After this, the 
author hastens to record those advent 
tious, or secondary circumstances, whic 
heighten the pleasures derived from the 
imagination. 
sense, the peculiar state of the mind, the 
influence of truth, an acquaintance with 
the laws of nature, and the perception 
of design in the creation, are all very 

happily 


Of these, the sweets of 


aden Sat 
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happily adduced He then states, 
ps od with great correctness, that 
passion’s power alone our nature 
holds 

Essential pleasure : 

and that, were it not for our passions,— 
Rust would rise, and foulness, by degrees 
Encumbering, choke at last what Heaven 


desigu’d 
For ceaseless motion and a round of toil. 


From 


This allusion to the influence of passion 
js a prelude to some sage observations 
fom a hermit, who, in an allegorical 
manner, and under the similitude of a 
dream, describes the happiness resulting 
from virtue, and the trials attendant 
thereon. ‘To the immortal honour of 
the author, he has here very forcibly 
impressed two most important and con- 
solatory traths: viz. that virtue is inse- 
parably connected with pleasure; and, 
that there is no situation whatever in 
life, but that the difficulties with which 
we may be surrounded, may be dispelled 
by perseverance and fortitude. Such 
sentiments are trite and homely, still 
they are truths that cannot be sufficiently 
inculeated. ‘There are none that can 
expect to be blessed with a perpetual 
round of sunshine in this chequered 
scene; and, during the storms of life, 
such reflections will prove a sure and 
faithfal anchorage to the mind. The 
following passage seems to me to pos- 
sess great strength and beauty. Al- 
luding to the demon who personifies the 
ara to virtue, it is observed that 
1¢ is— 


Brave by thy fears, and in thy weakness 
strong, 
This hour he triumphs ;—but confront his 
might, 
And dare him to the combat, then with 
ease 
Disarm’d and quell’d, his fierceness he 
resigns 
To bondage and to scorn. 
inur’d ; 
By watchful danger, by unceasing toil, 
The immortal mind, superior to his fate, 
Amid the outrage of external things, 
Firm as the solid base of this great world, 
Rests on his own foundations. Blow, ye 
, winds ! 
Ye waves! ye thunders! roll your tem- 
pest on; 
Shake, ye oid pillars of the marble sky! 
Pill all its orbs, and all its worlds of fire 
€ loosen'd from their seats; yet still 
_ serene 
The "mconquered mind looks down upon 
A the wreck, 
ud even stron ger as the storms advance, 
2 


While thus 
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Firm through the closing ruin holds his 
way 

Where nature calls him to the destin’d 
goal. 


This part contains some other beau- 
tiful passages, particularly the descrip- 
tion of a faithful lover, and of the feel- 
ings excited in tle mind upon seeing a 
shipwreck from the shore. 

The third and last part of this capti- 
vating poem is certaiuly not inferior to 
any of the others. In the outset, it is 
occupied in describing the influence of 
“‘fancy’s sportive ray,” upon the opi- 
nions and conduct of mankind. Every 
one, as Tristram Shandy says, has 
his hobby-horse,—a remark which 
Akenside has here very amusingly 
illustrated ; and that, too, in a manner, 
which evinces pretty extensive and ac- 
curate observation upon human charac- 
ter. Some of the illustrations he has 
given of the causes which excite ridicule 
in Our minds, are exceedingly happy. 
The author then proceeds to state the 
origin, the nature, and the progress, of 
taste in the mind, which he has done in 
the most elegant and beautiful lan- 
guage; and in a manner that evinces, 
in a high degree, his great philosophical 
acumen. ‘This affection, if it may be 
so called, of the mind, he ascribes en- 
tirely, neither to the capacities confer- 
red upon us by nature, to association, 
nor to the effects of culture, but to a 
combination of the whole of these; 
attaching, of course, the greatest degree 
of importance to the capacities conferred 
by nature,—for how is it possible to 
cultivate where there isno soil? ‘There 
are, however, none, but who have at 
least “‘ one talent of gold to trade upon 
during their Lord’s absence,” to use a 
Scripture, and very interesting, simile. 
Akenside has here shown himself 
completely master of this intcresting 
subject; and, it may be questioned, it 
an additional glimpse is thrown upon it 
by all the ponderous lucubrations of 
metaphysical writers since his time. 
The poem concludes with showing the 
happiness to be derived from a culti- 
vated and well-regulated imagination ; 
observing, that it is a source of enjoy- 
ment altogether sublime, that it is open 
to the high and to the low, a circum- 
stance which evinces the benevolence of 
the Author of nature in thus affording 
the means of such refined happiness 
to all; and that, too, of a kind infi- 
nitely superior to the cravings of the 
poor, abject, and degraded, wretches, 


who thirst alone for worldly Cn, 
anc 
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and for the gold that perisheth. Those 
who possess an enlightencd and culti- 
vated taste, may be said to bo the only 
independent beings in the world. 
necessary consequence is, that their de- 
sires are simple, and generally easily 
gratified ; and hence, they are ina great 
measure above the smiles or the frowns 
of furtune. All nature wears a smiling 
appearance to them. oe possess 
within themselves *‘a city of refuge,” 
an asylum to which they can always 
retire when forsaken by the world, or 
even amidst those moral and political 
convulsions which may be passing 
around, 

Thus have I attempted to give a 
short and imperfect account of the 
merits and defects of this cclebrated and 
classical poem. Its defects are but as 
dust in the balance. The beautiful 
passages are so many, that there is only 
difficulty in selecting. I cannot suffi- 
ciently express the pleasure which the 
perusal of it has afforded me; and, I 
havo little hesitation in saying, that, as 
long as taste and the fine arts retain 
their legitimate and holy empire over 
the minds of men, so long will the 
‘“* Pleasures of the Imagination” con- 
nue to be read and admired. 

—= rr - 

Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE following manuscript account 

of the coast of Norfolk, and its 
rare plants, appears interesting, and may 
amuse your botanical readers: I found 
it among my papers, and am ignorant 
of the author; but it has lain some 
time in my portfolio. Boranicus, 





Description of the Yarmouth Coast, and 
its Plants. 

The sea-coast of Yarmouth, for about 
two miles cach way, is nearly a level 
common, clevated between two and 
three yards above high-water mark. 
from the verdant edge of this common 
to the sea, is a gentle slope, composed 
of a deep fine sand, intermixed with 
great quantities of loose pebbles, called 
shingle. As the tides are here uncom- 
monly low,—the highest not rising six 
feet,—the distance from high to low wa- 
ter mark is buta few yards. From hich 
water to the turf of the common is 
somewhat farther; and it is this appa- 
rently desert slip of ground to which 
the present botanical observations are 
confined. The beach to the southward 
of the town is principally our field, as 
being the most regularly formed. 









Description of the Yarmouth Coast and its Plants. [April | 
. ’ 


Bunias cakile, sea-rocket, in mans 
places approaches nearest to the Water 
striking its fibrous roots into the loos, 
sand, and harbouring between the stone, 
Its purplish flowers, resembling thos. 
of the small kind of stock, enliven th, 
bare spot on which it grows. 

Salsola kali, prickly glasswort, is here 
but sparingly found, accompanying the 
former. It grows more plentifully op 
the banks of the river Yare, near jts 
mouth. 

Arundo arenaria, sea-recd grass or 
marrum, grows somewhat higher, in 
scattered tufts, forming little hillocks of 
sand. Itis this property of binding the 
sand by its deep-matted roots, which 
renders it so valuable on the coasts of 
England and Holland, which are pro. 
tected from the ocean by ranges of sand- 
hills. At Caister, two miles north of 
Yarmouth, begins a line of these hills, 
of considerable height, on which this 
grass grows abundantly. 

Arenaria peploides, sca-chickweed, 
remarkable for the depth and length to 
which it runs its roots, is found first 
sparingly, but afterwards in such plenty, 
that its broad stiff leaves make the 
chicf verdure of the sandy beach near 
its junction with the turf of the common. 

Eryngium maritimum, eryngo or sea- 
holly. This singular and beautiful plant 
grows in an irregular scattered manner 
upon the beach, and also strays higher 
on the common where it is most naked 
and sandy. 

Carex arenaria, sca-carex. This, 
where it begins, forms a regular line, at 
an equal distance from the sea, first 
thinly covering the sand, but growing 
thicker and thicker, as one proceeds 
higher. Its horizontal creeping roots 
and frequent shoots bind the sand In 
the manner of the reed-grass, 

Convolvulus soldanella, sea-bindweed, 
or Scottish scurvy grass, grows most 
plentifully at the edge of the junction of 
the beach with the common, or upon 
the barest spots of the latter, laying 18 
large and beautiful flowers upon the 
naked sand. Itis really surprising to 
sce so fine a flower growing abundantly 
upon so exposed and barren a soil. 

Ononis repens, creeping restharrow. 
This grows thinly on the beach, but 
copiously on the sandy parts of the com- 
mon, running its strong roots very fat 
into the loose soil. 

Galium verum, ladies bed-straw. This 
appears thin and scattered about the 
junction of the beach with the commol; 


but afferwards becomes so plentiful “4 
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ty form the chief covering of the san- 
diest side of the common, scenting the 
air with its strong perfume when in 
flower. a . 
List of rare Norfolk Planis. 
Veronica triphylla, trifid speedwell ; 
near Cockley Cley : it grows Ip Suffolk, 


and isa very rare plant in other countics 
Io 


of England. e . 
Utricularia minor, lesser-booded mil- 


fil; St. Faith’s, Newton bogs, near 
Norwieh. 

Schanus compressus, compressed bog- 
rush; St. Faith’s hogs, and near Ditch- 
ingham bath. ; ; , 

Scorpus pauciflorus, Tl. Scot. little 
ehocolate-headed club-rash; ‘Toringland 
heath and Ellingham fen. 

Scirpus sylvaticus, wood club-rush ; 
Ditchingham. 

Eriophorum vaginatum, hare’s tail- 
rush; Bawsoy Bottom, near Lynn. 

Phalaris arenarta, Fl. Ang. or Phleum 
arenarium, Lin. sea canary-grass, or 
Yarmouth Downs; and likewise near 
Swaffham, far from the sea. 

Phalaris phleoides, Win. cat’s-tail 
canary-grass ; first discovered in Great 
Britain in 1780, near Swaffham. 

Alopecurus ventricosus, Vl. Ang. Ah- 
lium leadigerum, Lin. panic fox-grass ; 
Gillingham corn-ficids. 

Aira setacea, Fl. Ang. mountain 
hair-grass; Stratton-Strawless heath. 

Poa angustifolia, narrow leaded mea- 
dow. grass; on the walls of Castle-rising 
Castle. 

Agilops incurva, sea-hard grass ; 
Yarmouth Downs. 

Elymus crenarius, sca time-grass ; on 
ihe Norfolk coast. 

Tillea museosa, procumbent. tillea; 
dry heaths in Norfolk and Suffolk, and 
as yet not noticed in any other county 
of England, 

_HMolostrum umbellatum, Lin. Ceras- 
tum umbellatum, Vl. Ang. umbeltite- 
lous chick-weed; originally found it 
Norwich, since at Bury, but no-where 
clse in Eugland as yet known. 

Gaiium auglicum, small ladies’ bed- 
i or goose-grass; on the walls of 

innam Chuareh, 

_ Asperula eynanchica, squinancy-wort ; 
Swalfham-heath. 

‘ Anchusa sempervirens, evergreen al- 
aut; about Norwich plentifully, but 
rare in the county. 

) Verbascum lychuitis, var. 8. Fl. Ang. 
for oy oh mullein. Kt bas becn noted 
. Widens "é about Norwich in reat 
ial eemmee many ) ars back: it is 

Seen on, likewise, in the county, 

\THLY Mac, No, 394, 
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It grows also at Bary, and Wollerton, 
in Northamptonshire ; is mentioned by 
Ray: otherwise this beautiful plant 
seems to be claimed by Norfolk and 
Suffolk alone, aud by the first in par- 
ticular. 

Gentiana pneumonante, marsh geatian, 
or palathian violet; Stratton heath, near 
Norwich: the intelligence of its growing 
there was first communicated to the 
world by the late Mr. Stillingfleet. 

Bupleurum tenuissimum, least bare’s- 
ear; near Cley and Lynn. 

Selinum palustre, marsh selinum ; very 
near Norwich, and in many places in 
Norfolk. ‘This plant was not known to 
be English by Mr. Ray. 

Gnante pimpinelloides, parsley water- 
drop-wort; marshes near Yarmouth, 
and but of late known to be a native of 
Norfolk at all. 

Cicuia virosa, long-leaved water- 
hemlock. ‘This very poisonous plant 
grows very near Norwich, and in many 
places in the county. 

Staiice reticulate, matted sea-laven- 
der; Norfolk alone has the honour of 
producing this plant on its sea-shore, 
viz. at Wells, Blakeney, and Cley: it 
was not known to Mr. Ray. 

Myosurus minimus, mouse-tail; St. 
Faith’s and Lakenham, near Norwich. 

Narthecium ossifragum, Lancashire 
asphodel ; Dersingham moor. 

* Acorus calamus, sweet-smelling flag 
or calamus, It has been noticed by 
Ray, many years back, as growing on 
the river Yare. 

Frankenia lavis, sea-heath; near 
Yarmouth. 

Rumex pulcher, fiddle-dock ; in Nor- 
folk very common, 

Vaccinium oxycoccos, cranberries; 
Dersingham moor, and near Bawsey. 

Chrysosplenum alternifolium, alter- 
nate-leaved golden sassifrage ; ‘Toring- 
land-heath, near Norwich. 

Paris quadrifolia, herb paris, true-love 
or one-berry; Rackheath wood, and 
near Bawburgh. 

Monotropa hypopithys, yellow bird’s- 
nest, Shottisham and Stoke. 

Dianthus prolifer, proliferous pink; 
near Norwich. 

Cucubalus otites, Spanish campion ; 
near Swaffham. 

Arenaria tenuifolia, fine-leaved sand- 
wort; near Cley, aud on Sir Richard 
Ecdingficld’s garden-walls at Oxburgh 

Sedum 








* Found also wild at Hackuey, in 


Middlesex, 
2F 
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Sedum Anglicum, English stone-crop ; 
Norfolk coast. 

Chelidonium glaucium, yellow horned 
poppy; on the Norfolk coast.* 

Chelidoniumcorniculatum et hybridum, 
red and purple horned poppy ; both dis- 
covered in Norfolk by Mr. Stillingfleet, 
and sent to Mr. Hudson, author of the 
‘** Flora Anglica.” 

Papaver hybridum, bastard poppy; 
near Norwich. 

Stratiotes aloides, fresh-water soldier ; 
in Norfolk very frequent. 

Anemone pulsatilla, pasque-flower ; 
Lexham, at a place called Tulip-hills. 

Teucrium chamadrys, common ger- 
mandcr ; Norwich city-walls. 

Melampyrum arvense, purple cow- 
wheat; near Cossey and Litcham, and 
sume other places in Norfolk. 

Cochlearia Danica, Danish scurvy- 
grass; at Wells. 

Iberis nudicaulis, naked rock-cress ; 
about Norwich frequent, rare in other 
counties. 

Turritis glabra, smooth tower-mus- 
tard; near Norwich, and has been 
noticed by Ray as a scarce Norfolk 
plant. 

Crambe maritima, sea-colewort ; Nor- 
folk coast. 

Geranium sylvaticum, wood crane’s 
bill; Holt wood and Leziate, near 
Lynn, 

Lathyrus palustris, marsh-lathyrus ; 
at Ranworth, Norfolk. 

Hippocrepis comosa, tufted horse-shoe 
vetch ; Swaffham heath. 

Trifolium ornithopedioides, bird’ s-foot 
trefoil; Mousbold heath, Norwich. 

Medicago faicata, yellow medick or 
wild lucern; been noted for growing in 
Norfolk,and particularly about Norwich. 

Crepis fetida, stinking crepis or 
hawk-weed ; in the road from Swaffham 
to Downham very sparingly. 

Hyoseris minima, least swine’s suc- 
cory; corn-fields near Norwich and 
New Buckingham. 

Hypocharis glabra, smooth liypo- 
cheeris or hawk-weed; in a field betwixt 
Norwich and Corsey. 

Carduus acaulis, dwarf carline thistles; 
dry heaths and commons in Norfolk 
very trequeine. 

Gnraphalium dioieum, mountain cat’s- 
foot; Stratton heath, about seven miles 
from Norwich. 

Cineraria palustris, marsh flea-bane ; 


* This plant U have found on the coast 
of Kent, very near Dover, 





betwixt Norwich and Yarmouth, espe. 
cially at Acle and Caister. 

Ophrys loeselii, dwarf ophrys ; a sin. 
gle specimen of this rare plant was 
once found at St. Faith’s Newton, but 
it is doubtful whether it can be avain 
found there. 

Ophrys paludosa, the least tway-blade. 
For the honour of Norfolk, this plant 
was found in 1769 on Lelthorpe bogs, 
near Norwich; the place of its forme 
growth in England being very doubtful, 

Carex limosa, matsh carex ; Heydon, 
and St. Paith’s Newton bogs. 

Carex strigosa, loose carex; Sexton 
wood, Bedingham. 

Atriplex pedunculata, pedunculated 
orache; Yarmouth, discovered about 
the year 1776. 

—_— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin. 
SIR, 

HEN I committed to paper the 

few observations which appeared 
in your last volume, I had certainly no 
intention of engaging in a controversy 
upon the merits of our commercial 
system. I thought then that the objec- 
tions which I adduced against the 
‘* Exposition” of it in one of your pre 
ceding Numbers, though short, were 
unanswerable and decisive, and I think 
so still. But as the author of the Ex- 
position has resumed the subject, and 
challenged me to enter into a more 
detailed examination of his statements, 
1 will now endeavour to ncet his wishes, 
and puint out more specifically the 
various fallacies which vitiate his con- 
clusions. The subject will necessarily 
oblige me to encroach upon your Co- 
lumns; but your readers will then have 
tle case fully before them, and may 
come to a decision upon its merits 
without requiring any farther observa- 
tions from either party. The question 
at issue is simply this ;—Has the foreigt 
trade of this country been a productive 
employment of capital during the last 
seven years, or not? The author of the 


Exposition, relying upon the account of 


our exports and imports annually made 
up at the Custom House, declares that 
it has not; and boldly asserts, upon the 
faith of those documents, that, so far 
from being beneficial, it has occasion 
an absolute loss to those engaged 10 it, 
within that period, to the enormots 
amouut of one hundred millions. 1, 0” 
the contrary, regarding those annua 
statements as very uncertain criteria 0 
the actual value of our commerce, 
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arking with sufficient accuracy 
its increase OF diminution ; and, depend- 
ing upon the powerful operation of self- 
interest, Which leads every man to seek 
the most profitable employment for his 
capital, have not hesitated to maintain 
{hat such a conclusion is wholly unte- 
nable and fallacious, derived from insuf- 
ficient data, and completely at variance 
with the ordinary modes of conduct 
among mankind. a 
In elucidating these positions, I can- 
not but remark with satisfaction, in the 
first place, how rapidly correct opinions 
upon this important subject have becu 
disseminated within the Jast few years. 
Not long ago, the very .tatements to 
which your correspondent now appcals, 
in proof of his assertion as to the 
declining, not to say ruinous, condition 
of our commerce, would have been held 
up as decisively showing the valuable 
nature of the trade we were carrying on. 
Instead of concluding with him, that a 
large excess of exports over imports 
betokened a losing commerce, the dis- 
ciples of a system which formerly pre- 
vailed very generally among the mercan- 
tile part of the community would have 
felicitated the country npon having what 
they termed so large a balance of trade 
initsfavour. They would have inferred, 
that such an excess of exports, so far 
from being an absolute loss to the nation, 
was paid for directly in bullion; and, 
regarding that commodity as more de- 
sirable than any other, would have 
thought such a state of trade was of all 
others the most bencficial. So lately, 
indeed, as 1813, the French Minister of 
the Interior, after stating that the 
exports of the nation during the year 
amounted to 853 millions of frances, and 
the imports to 830 millions, did not 
hesitate to congratulate his countrymen 
upon the statement, as the most favour- 
able that had ever been presented. So 
slow is the progress of truth, and so 
difficult is it to eradicate erroneous opi- 
nions Which have once been regarded as 
established principles. Adam Smith 
had demonstrated the gross fallacy of 
this system fifty years ago; but it is only 
in our times that bis admirable writings, 
and those of many able successors, who 
have devoted their talents to the same 
subject, have produced their full effect 
m enlightening the public mind, and 
ba ating correct principles of po- 
economy. Had the author of the 
‘Xposition perused the works just 
holiced with the attention they deserve, 


though m 
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he would have found that thedocuments 
he depends on for his conclusions, were 
long since perceived to be wholly insuf- 
ficient to justify any such inferences as 
he deduces from them, because of the 
inaccuracy of the valuation at which the 
greater part of the goods were rated.* 
He attempts to throw me upon a formi- 
dable dilemma by stating, “ cither you 
must allow the correctness of my con- 
clusions, because they are founded upon 
Official documents, or clse admit that 
the government of this country is de- 
luding the people with a series of worth- 
less accounts, got np with an imposing 
air of anthority, and frequently appealed 
to in Parliament as denoting the value 
of our commerce.” L trust I shall 
easily be able to prove, that there is 
more show than substance in this logical 
figure, and thatit may be grappled with 

without much danger to the assailant. 
The official valuation of goods is a 
computation of their value, not with 
reference to the current prices of the 
year, but to a standard originally esta- 
blished in 1696, when the office of in- 
spector-general of imports and exports 
was first instituted. One unvarying 
rule is constantly acted upon; some 
articles being estimated by their weight, 
and others by their dimensions, but 
wholly without reference to the markct- 
price. In addition, however, to this 
official valne of the goods, these docu- 
ments exhibit in another column the 
value of that portion of the export which 
consists of British produce, as deciared 
by the merchants who export them. 
Upon this declared valuc a duty of two 
per cent. is levied; and, as. it is not 
probable that the owncr would volun- 
tarily 





® Vide Wealth of Nations, book 4, 
chap. 3 ; and Hume's Essay on the Balance 
of Trade: the following remarks of this 
author are too appropriate to be omitted. 
“(It is easy to observe, that all calcula- 
tions concerning the balance of trade are 
founded on very uncertain facts and sup- 
positions. The Custom House books are 
allowed to be an insufficient ground of 
reasoning ; nor is the rate of exchange 
much better, unless we consider it with 
all nations, and know also the proportions 
of the several sums remitted; which one 
may safely pronounce impossible. Every 
man, who has ever reasoned on this sub- 
ject, has always proved his theory, what- 
ever it was, by facts and calculations, aud 
by an enumeration of all the commodities 
sent to all foreign kingdoms.” 
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tarily pay a per centage on more than 
ihe true value, and as the goods are 
liable to seizure if they are considered 
as undervalucd, this column may be 
regarded as a near approximation to the 
market-price. The disparity between 
the two columns is very striking; the 
exports of the produce of the United 
Kingdom being thus stated in the last 
return :— 

Official Value. Declared Val. 
For the year ending— 

Jan. 5, 1821-+° £358,395,555 £36,424,652 
1842++++40,831,744 36,659,631 
1893++++44,936,533 36,468,964 

From what I have said respecting the 
mode pursued in compiling these ac- 
counts, it is evident that a very great 
increase in the quantity of British pro- 
duce exported must havo taken place 
m these three years; and it is curious 
that an increase in 
nearly six millions should be accompa- 
nied by arise of only 540,0002. in the 
declared value. On comparing the 
different items composing these totals, 
it will be found that the principal 
cause of the difference between the two 
columns is in the article of cotton ma- 
nufactures, which appears as follows :— 

Official Value, Declared Value, 


1891.++-20,509,929 13,690,116 
1822,...91,639,493 13,786,958 
1823 eevee 94,566,919 14,534,253 


This difference is casily accounted 
for by the wonderful machinery intro- 
duced into this manufacture, which has 
effected so great a reduction in its cost. 
in hardwares and cutlery the difference 
is very great also, but in an opposite 
direction. 


Official Value. Declared Value. 


1821++++++ 342,654 779,955 
1822 eee0e+ 455,194 1,050,475 
1823 e++00+ 534,900 1,145,466 


In the linen manufactures exported, 
there is a nearer approximation :-~ 
Official Value. Declared Value. 


1821 «+++ 1,955,185 1,653,803 
1822 e+e 2,303,442 1,981,464 
1823 .... 2594,782 2,192,761 


While in the last of what may be 
called our staple manufactures, wool- 
lens, the declared again exceeds the 
official value :— 

Official Value. 

1821 e+++ 4,363,973 


Declared Value. 
5,583,430 


1822 e+e6 5,500,921 6,461,567 
1823 ++ ++ 5,940,147 6,184,728 


From the whole of these accounts, then, 
it is plain that the consumption of 
British manufactures is rapidly increa- 
sing in foreign countries ; both columns 


official value of 
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demonstrate that the export of them ig 
yearly augmented, and it is in showing 
this that the value of these documents 
mainly consistse It is not value so nnch 
as quantity which they exhibit; and this 
is generally the only purpose for which 
they are used, They are not, then, in 
this respect delasive. True, My oppm 
nent will say, our exports increase 
yearly ; but we must not look to expotts 
alove to ascertain a flourishing state of 
trade; it is the imports which mark jts 
true value and condition. It is not by 
what is sent out, but by what is brought 
home in exchange, thata nation is bene- 
fitted: as an individual trader is pot 
enriched by the quantity of goods he 
can sell, but by that alone which he 
disposes of at a profit, and gets paid for, 
Undoubtedly true, I admit; but how 
can he imagine men would persevere in 
sending goods to markets where they 
can only dispose of them at a loss? This 
he does not attempt to explain, and he 
acts very Wisely in not dving so; for it 
is wholly irreconcilable with the princi- 
ples which influence mercantile men in 
every part of the world. “There can 
be no trade unprofitable to the public, 
(said Sir Dudley North in 1691 ;) for, 
if any prove so, men leave it off; and 
wherever the traders thrive, the public, 
f which they are a part, thrive also.” 
(Discourses on Trade, &c. London 
1691.)—Every rational man will surely 
take care of bis own interest, and is its 
only proper guardian. He seeks that 
employment for his productive faculties, 
his talent, and his capital, which affords 
him the largest return. “It is his own 
advantage, indeed, and not that of the 
socicty, which he has in view. But the 
study of his own advantage naturally, 
or rather necessarily, leads him to prefer 
that employment which is most adval- 
tageous to the society.” (Wealth of 
Nations, book 4. chap. 2.) If he find 
one employment yield an insufficient 
return for the capital and skill he de- 
votes to it, (insufficient, I mean, 4s 
compared with the ordinary rate of pro 
fit in the society,) he gradually with- 
draws from it, and turns his capital 
and industry into another and more pro- 
fitable channel. He will not persist 1 
pursuing a business which not only does 
not yicld him the common return, but 
Which yearly diminishes his capital. 
Yet this is actually the proposition 
contended for by your commercial eX- 
positor. He looks at the Custom House 


papers, and nothing else ; and comes # 
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once to conclusions from which, as I 
pefore stated, (page 501,) the palpable 
ahsurdity should have preserved him. 
The last of these statements Is as fol. 
= IMPORTS. Official Val. 
Year ending Jan.5,1821 £32,458,650 17 3 
1822-+350,792,763 4 10 
1823. -30,500,094 17 4 





Total Imports... 95,751,408 19 5 





EXPORTS. Official Val. 
Year endingJan.5,1821++48,951,467 17 5 
1822++51,461,434 3 1 
1823--53,464,122 9 3 


Tota) Exports.. 153,877,094 9 9 


Here undoubtedly there appears, at 
the first glance, something confirmatory 
of his opinions, 154 millions nearly 
would appear to have been exchanged 
by our merchants for only about 94 
millions. But, in addition to this docu- 
ment, another is subjoined which shows 
what portion of these exports consisted 
of British produce and manufacture, 
and exhibits their official and declared 
value. This table I have already copied ; 
J shall therefore only give the total 
here :— 





Total Value of 
BritishProd. f Official Val. Decl. Val. 
& Manufact. S£123,463,833]]110,053,248 


exported in 

three years 
Thus, it appears, of the 154 millions 
exported, 1234 are reduced by the de- 
clared value to 110. The column of 
imports does not admit of such a com- 
parison: no declared value is given, nor, 
I believe, exacted, at the Custom 
House ; but we may fairly presume that, 
if given, it would exceed the official 
Value ina greater ratio than the other 
falls short of it. Weare justified in this 
conclusion, independently of all other 
considerations, by the fact that these 
imports consist principally of raw pro- 
duce, or of articles comparatively little 
aflected by labour, and consequently 
not susceptible of much alteration in 
value by the application of machinery, 
or any improved processes. Such 
commodities have a constant tendency 
‘0 advance in price with the growing 
demands of society ; while manufactured 
articies have as constant a tendency the 
on Way. I cannot stop now to deve- 
Ag the principles here hinted at: I am 
rrp : their trath, which is confirm- 
Vhile - » by experience and history. 
ing in ich, our exports are diminish- 
Price, our imports would, con- 
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formably with this law, be advancing, 
and, upon the whole, would approximate 
in value, although in bulk and quantity 
continually getting more unequal; and 
consequently, if valued with reference 
to a standard established 130 years ago, 
yearly exhibiting a greater disparity. 
Accidental causes, too, the influence of 
Seasons, &c. may produce very great 
altcrations in the quantity of any com- 
modity, and therefore in its market- 
price, without at all affecting the value 
of the whole. <A deficient barvest, for 
instance, may materially change the 
quantity of corn brought to market: its 
price will rise greatly, but the value of 
the whole, as compared with other 
years, may remain unchanged. Let us 
assume, as aun illustration, the average 
produce to be 500,000 quarters, and the 
ordinary market-price 22. 10s. per 
quarter, the value of the whole will be 
1,250,000/.; a deficient harvest may 
reduce the produce to 250,000 quarters, 
and this diminished supply will occasion 
the market-price to advance probably 
to 5/. per quarter. But 250,000 quar- 
ters, at 5/. per quarter, will produce the 
same sum as 500,000 at 2/. 10s. : this is 
evident. ‘Suppose, then, some such 
cause to affect the supply of wine, sugar, 
hemp, or cotton, the quantity imported 
into this country will be much reduced ; 
the official value (the standard not 
changing,) is reduced also; but the 
market-price rises considerably, and 
thus affords still an adequate return to 
the merchant for the capital employed 
in the trade, and more than balances the 
value of the exports. 

These explanations will suffice, I 
think, to account for the anomaly upon 
which the Exposition is altogether built. 
It must also be recollected, that, what- 
ever portion of our exports is paid for 
directly by the transmission of coin or 
bullion, or by bills on other countries, is 
altogether lost sight of by these docu- 
ments. When, then, these different 
statements are duly weighed, I think 
it will appear, as I observed in the com- 
mencement of my letter, that his con- 
clusions are obviously deduced from 
insufficient data; and when we consider 
how attentive men usually are to their 
own interest, and find the merchants 
thus occupied in what he represents as 
a most ruinous business, instead of 
abandoning such a destructive employ- 
ment of their capital, and eagerly 
endeavouring to avoid the bankruptcy 
which inevitably awaits them: when, 


instead of doing this, I say, which pru- 
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dence would infallibly dictate, we sce 
them pursuing their business with in- 
creasing energy, yearly augmenting their 
shipments, and affording additional em- 
ployment to our manufacturers, surely 
1 am warranted also in repeating, that 
not only are his conclusions derived 
from insufficient data, but wholly at 
variance with the ordinary modes of 
conduct among mankind. No one, I 
should have thought, who witnessed this 
unceasing spirit of mercantile adven- 
ture, together with its effects in pro- 
moting industry and stimulating con- 
sumption, could have doubted that it 
was attended with beneficial results, and 
consequently that returns, far surpassing 
in value that of the shipments from 
hence, must find their way to this coun- 
iry. Instead, however, of coming to 
this, the only natural inference from the 
facts, the author of the Exposition stu- 
diously avoids it; and, while every 
symptom in the body politic seems 
plainly to denote robust health, or even 
approaching plethora, be persists in re- 
cognising nothing but the diagnostics of 
atrophy or consumption ; and prognosti- 
cates impending ruin in one of the most 
prosperous periods in which this country 
was probably ever placed. He goes 
even still farther; and disregarding all 
experience, which clearly shows that the 
interference of the legislature in matters 
of trade has invariably been productive 
of evil, he calls upon the Parliament to 
interpose their authority, and prevent 
our merchants from rushing thus head- 
lung toruin. Instead of pursuing that 
carecr of useful improvement in which 
the legislature has for some years been 
advancing ; instead of gradually disen- 
cumbering our commerce of those use- 
less and injurious restrictions which 
have been accumulated by the igno- 
rance and prejudices of other times; in- 
stead of relaxing the impolitic severity 
of our navigation laws, and giving a 
judicious extension to the warehousing 
system,—he would have them shackle 
our commerce wiih new regulations and 
probibitions, and engage in the wild- 
goose scheme of attempting to teach our 
merchants a better method of employing 
their capitals than they can find out for 
themselves. The island of Laputa is 
really the only place where we could 
have expected such a proposition to 
ave been seriously made. “In the 
zovernments of modern Europe,” says 
Dugald Stewart, (Elements, vol. i. page 


262,) “it is much more necessary to 









abolish old institutions than to introduce 
new ones; and the perfection of politic [ee 
wisdom consists not in encumbering the 
machine of government with new cop. 
trivances to obviate every partial incopy. 
venience; but in removing gradually 
and imperceptibly the obstacles which 
disturb the order of nature, and (as Mr, 
Addison somewhere expresses it) gra. [Be ' 
ing upon her institutions.” Such then —E >” 
is the duty, and such fortunately is the 
course, pursuing by the legislature of 
this country; and the beneficial effects 
of their recent labours are becomin 
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from the documents in question, though 
accurately marking its increase or dimi- 
nution. 

2dly. That they clearly prove a very 
great addition to the quantity of British 
produce and manufactures exported 
within the last few years. 

3dly. That the intelligence, prudence, 
and self-interest, of the merchants en- 
gaged in this traffic, are sufficient gua- 
rantees for an adequate return being 
obtained for these shipments. 

And lastly, That the legislature is 
much more wisely occupied in removing 
the restraints and _ probibitions of out 
present commercial law, rather than 
endeavouring to interrupt the natural 
current of capital and industry; which, 
if left to themselves, will infallibly flow 
into those channels where they can be 
most usefully and profitably employed. 

In conclusion, I can assure your cor- 
respondent, that my object is truth, not 
delusion ; a desire to correct misrepre- 
sentation, and prevent crroneous Ir 
pressions. I have taken up the contro- 
versy in the full freedom of a Britons 
choice, uninfluenced by party attacb- 
ments; but entertaining an ardent aflec- 
tion for a country whose institutions, 
though not altogether free from ble- 
mishes or defects, are upon the whole 
admirably calculated to produce, 4 


every day more perceptible. If they 4 
proceed in the same path of cautios J ° 
reformation, and if peace continues to ; 

shed her benign influence among us, I 
will venture to predict, that Great Bri : 
tain will attain a degree of prosperity | 
unequalled in ber own annals, and sur- | 
passing that of any commercial empire : 
recorded in history. Here, then, I reli. / 
quish the subject; having said enough, 
1 trust, to satisfy every impartial reader, 
Ist. That no inferences as to the true : 
value of our commerce can be dedaced ) 
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have in fact been the means of diffusing 






among her people, a greater poet 
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freedom, wealth, happiness, morality, 
and intelligence, than is possessed by 
any other nation under heaven. 





Since writing the above, I have had 
{he opportunity of examining the curi- 
ous, useful, and instructive, Tables, con- 
tained in your Supplement. Derived as 
part of them are from the documents so 
frequently adverted to in my letter, 
whatever imperfections I may have 

roved to exist in the latter accounts, 

will of course be found also in the for- 
mer; and some of the inferences de- 
duced from them will be equally erro- 
neous With those which I have before 
been endeavouring to expose. I may 
err, perhaps, in conjecturing that they 
were compiled by the author of the 
Exposition ; but, as they seem to me to 
be directed to the same object, I will 
just call the attention of your readers to 
one very important document among 
them, which greatly strengthens my 
previous arguments, and goes far to- 
wards overthrowing the assumption 
upon which the whole of that Exposition 
is founded. The Table marked G con- 
tains a statement of the value of our 
imports from 1814 to 1822, showing also 
what portion of these imports has been 
again exported, and what retained for 
home consumption. The totals thus 
retained during the last seven years are 
as follow :— 


1816 eeeeee+s € 11,306,934 
IBIT ocscceee ++ 17,704,476 
1818 ee. +** 23,019,773 
1819 seeeseeees 18,509,006 
1820 seeeeeeees 19,110,398 
SE nbcnsanees 17,357,047 
1822 corccccece 19,240,429 


From this account, then, it appears 
that colonial and foreign produce, to the 
value of 19,240,429/. has been con- 
sumed in this country in 1822, while 
only the value of 11,306,934/. was so 
disposed of in 1816. What then, I 
would ask, does this rapidly increasing 
power of consumption denote? A de- 
lerlorated condition of the great mass 
of consumers, the middling and lower 
classes, produced by the ruinous specu- 
lutions, blind folly, and insane obstinacy, 
of our merchants? or a greater com- 
mand, possessed by those classes, over 
the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
of life, arising from that activity which 
Pervades all the principal branches of 
ur ational industry, and which is daily 
eae Lore. ig from fiesh accessions 
a ‘pital, and, its necessary consc- 
lence, increased demand for labour ? 
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If the last be (as I think no one can 
doubt) the true cause, what becomes 
of your correspondent’s Exposition? 
That a nation can be sustaining a loss 
of about twenty millions yearly by its 
commerce, (vide Table H,) while its 
actual consumption of foreign produce 
is nearly doubled within seven years, 
(vide Table G,) is one of the most ex- 
traordinary suppositions that ever en- 
tered into the mind of man. Compared 
with this, indeed, the visionary projects 
of Mr. Owen might justly demand atten- 
tion; the wildest dreams of Joanna 
Soutbcott would appear almost rational ; 
and the desperate absurdities of the 
Spencean philanthropists exhibit some 
faint indications of common sense, and 
seem calculated to improve the social 
condition of mankind. S. Rorer, 
Grove-street, Hackney ; 
Feb. 10, 1824. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
OUR Magazine has been the vehi- 
cle of much literary and scientific 
information ; I am therefore in hopes of 
being informed, by some of your enlight- 
ened correspondents, whether there is 
any painting or engraved portrait extant 
of that celebrated and eccentric genius 
Richard Savage, whose poem of “ the 
Bastard” is the epitome of genuine 
poetical talent, and runs in a stream of 
rich mental splendor almost unequalled 
by any other bardic composition. I 
should likewise be glad to know if there 
is any portrait of the talented and unfor- 
tunate William Collins, whom I have 
always considered as the most superior 
lyric writer this or any other nation ever 
produced, A. B. 
—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
SECOND PART of the NOTICE relative to 
the KiNG, or the CANONICAL and 
MORAL BOOKs of the CHINESE. 
F nine Canonical Books of the 
second order, called ‘The Little 
King,’ five only, either in respect to 
their authenticity, or the importance 
and interest attached to their contents, 
are entitled to particular notice. These 
are the ‘ Tahio,’ or the grand science ; 
the *‘Tchong-yong,’ or the just me- 
dium ; the ‘ Lun-yun,’ or book of sen- 
tences; the ‘ Meng-tsée,’ so named 
from its author, Meng-tsée, or Mencius, 
the most celebrated of all the disciples of 
Confucius, standing in the same relation 
as Plato did to Socrates; and the * Hiao- 


King,” or book of filial piety. ™ 
i 
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The four first are classed together, 
and bear, collectively, the name of 
‘Scetchou,’ or the Four Books, by way 
of excellence. They contain the Doc- 
trine of Confucius, not as written by 
himself, but as reported by his disciples. 
The Seetchou is frequently printed 
without a commentary, and children 
then are set to learnit by heart. Some- 
times a literal annotation is annexed 
to it, and children are taught to commit 
this, also, to memory. 

There are other editions, whercin, on 
the same page, is the text with a para- 
phrase in the morc elevated style of con- 
versation; this is for the use of men of 
business. Butfor such as aspire to the 
praise of good breeding, taste, and ele- 
gance, in their literature, there are in 
the libraries, editions, wherein all the 
glosses may be found, at once, pretty 
nearly in the manner of our Variorum 
Readings. , 

The ‘Tahio is highly estimated, among 
the men of superior abilities and capa- 
city, as a work of rich genius ; it is con- 
sidered as affording the best model of a 
concise and picturesque neatness, with 
respect to style; and, for the beauty of its 
doctiines, as the substratum on which 
future enquiries relative to moral and 
political philosophy should be built. 

The Grand Scieuce contains a lnmi- 
nous explication of the principles that, 
in the golden days of China, were 
thought the basis of a sound and classical 
institution, to form the scholar, the. 
pitriot, the merchant, and the gentle- 
man. ‘The knowledge and prudent 
habits to be acquired from it, seem to 
constitute and complete a regular 
course of investigation and studies, cal- 
culated to expand the ideas, and to fit a 
man for supporting the consequence 
Which future opulence, or other circum. 
stances, may bestow. The versions and 
paraphrases of it, are, how ever, so curi- 
ously arranged, that it is difficult to pro- 
duce any thing like a correct copy. 
The following is a liberal traus!ation, as 
Well as it can be imitated, of the debut 
or commencement, recently copied by 
one of the Europeans at Canton. 

If you have an object in view, acquaint 
yourself thoroughly with iis nature and 
contents ; let this be your first step: then 
come to a determination; and, when once 
fixed iu it, adhere to your purpose with 
firmness and constancy, and you will 
succeed, " 

All things have an origin, and all 
things have a conclusion: what is there 
which has not its beginning and its end? 
It, with all due discrimination, we would 
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dge, and ac. 


cultivate a taste for .knowleds 
quire the habits of doing business, it jg , 
cessary to study and be attentive tp the 
preliminaries and postliminaries of th 
plan we would give efficiency to, the py, 
suit to which we are applying, 
beginning of wisdom. 

The following are passages from ai 
ancient French version of the Ta-hio, by 
the jesuit fathers, he 

True wisdom consists in enlightening 
the understanding, in purifying the hear 
in the spirit of a general philanthropy, in 
habituating men to the love of virtue, jy 
removing impediments that stand in the 
way of the sovereign good, and in cleayiny 
to it with full purpose of heart. Happy 
the man whose eyes are directed to the 
latter end of his course; and who, to 
arrive at it, has traced for himself the 
paths of innocence, rectitude, and modera. 
tion! ‘The landscape of lite then opens 
wide to him its rich and charming appear. 
ances; perplexities and‘doubts disappear 
as he proceeds: he is sot too fastidious 
for the tame dutics of labour; but, having 
their end for ever in view, he perseveres, 
though a few feelings may be sacrificed to 
a happy result. His mind is all vigorous 
and active fur mediiation, and his body 
sound for exercises All the virtues and 
morality are his own; and these, his philo- 
sophic guardians, have placed kim within 
the pale of happiness. But woe to him, 
who, mistaking the branches for the root, 
the leaves for the fruits, confounds the 
essential with its accessories, and is unable 
to distinguish the means from the end, 
To enter on his career with advantages 
that will enable him to throw a lustre on 
his future character, the young man must 
study the train of his duties, in regular suc- 
cession ; and, in all that he says, does, oF 
thinks, must be ever appreciating their 
importance. This is the beginning ot 
wisdom. 


Another extract from that aucient 
monument and document of former 
times, the T'a-bio, appears to be directed 
principally to objects of state and govera- 
ment; it has a tendency to inspire men 
of letters, and others, generally, with 
ideas of freedom, with the encroach- 
ments of monarchy, and the patural 
equality, the unalicnable rights, of the 
ation. Rays of patriotic light shone 
on the intellect of its composer. 

In consulting and deciding concerning 
public affairs, let us refer to the decisions 
which an assembled family has a right to 
make, which it can assume without usurpa- 
tion over any-one of its members. In the 
administration of its affairs, a man, mr 
nently good at its Lead, in a natural and 
easy manner, will carry relief to its interna 
embarrassments, will heighten and increas¢ 
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the authority of common sense, Under 
the eye and direction of his just and faith- 
ful government ; quickened, supported, 


and invigorated, by the full enjoyment of 


a common liberty, the members entrench 
‘hemselves behind a mutual intercst, as an 
impregnable rampart. On this point the 
cause of the governing and governed rests, 
Such should be the state of the public 
mind; such should be the ideas, senti- 
ments, and enlarged views, of a nation, 
displayed throughout the whole of a 
monatchy. Itis a practical defect in the 
constitution, Which must obviously mili- 
tate against the public felicity, when two 
different species of interest are set up, in 
the rights of the people, and the preroga- 
tives of the prince. ‘Theduties of subjects 
should resemble the fraternal duties: the 
tenderness due to children should be ex- 
tended to a whole people. Can one, inca- 
pable of laying down a system of educa- 
tion, advance claims and pretensions to 
eflect a reform in the laws, and the new 
modelling of a civil government? - It can- 
not be. ‘Those doctrines, only, which ap- 
ply to the police of a family, are capable 
of realising, of rendering permanent and 
vespected, all the combined rights of the 
diferent orders in a state, considered as 
tle organization of an assembled people. 

The Ode, bearing the name of 
‘Kang Kao,’ makes the following ob- 
servations, among other details which it 
enters into, for laying the foundation of 
anew and equal government. 

A prince should protect and cherish his 
people, as a mother watches over and nou- 
rises her infant. When the frank and in- 
genuous lieart of the child is eagerly pant- 
mg for the possession of some object, 
though she cannot exactiy discover what 
is wanted, she will frame a conjecture not 
far removed from it. 

When families prove virtnons, the na- 
tion becomes virtuous. When families 
are easily accessible, polite, complaisant, 
national affairs are put into sucha train as 
to accord with theseacquirements. When 
the individuals, of which- families consist, 
ave for the most part covetous and per- 
verse, a pation is on the point of being 
reduced to anarchy. Such are the tem- 
pers Or primary impulsions communicated 
to human institutions, and sach is the influ- 
ence of their concentric directions. 
One ot their proverbs is thus expres- 
sed, (literally,)—* A single individual 
'xes the state of a whole nation.’ But 
“5 is vege than meets the eye; for 
a S — sovereigns have, com- 
dese a ing more in view than to 
ane Veil between the eye of the pub- 
——. despotism. Another 
aaa contains a useful hint, a position 
' cannot be calicd in question 
that ‘a Matte ; 
Mos r may he endangered and 
NTHLY Mag. No. 394, 
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ruined by the expression of a single 
word ;’ or, taking it more at large, that 
in enterprises of great pith and moment 
the current may be turned awry, may 
Jose the name of action, however spirited 
and sound the advice may appear to be, 
by employing a single word in some 
particular sense, 

The Ta-hio frequently probes the 
sores Inherent in all absolute govern- 
ments. In every reign, whether passing 
for good or bad, every thing is to begin 
over again. This shows into what a 
chaos the people are plunged, by the 
total subversion of all such rights as do 
honour to human nature, when a mon- 
strous aristocracy, under the name of 
monarchy, is established, which, instead 
of gaining the confidence and affections 
of a people, seems better calculated to 
rivet the chains of civil and religious 
tyranny. 

The Tchong- Yong, or Just Medium, 
treats of moderation as a virtuc, which 
ought to be always under the command 
and control of the wise man. The 
Lun-yu forms a colicction of the senti- 
ments of Confucius and his disciples, 
on the virtues, good works, and the art 
of governing states; we find in it the 
errors, the passions, and the love of 
power, in ministers, by which they 
either embezzle the public moneys, or 
misapply the national income, guided 
by no other motives than that of their 
own interest. But waving these grand 
objects of discussion, for want of room, 
we pass on to the Mengtsce-tsee, of 
which father Du Halde has given a very 
extensive analysis, in the second volume 
of his Description of China. 

This book forms a series of dialogues, 
wherein some princes are commended, 
and many others blamed; it bas in 
view, also, to point out wherein consists 
the perfection, and the summum bonum 
of human nature, and to expose the 
dangerous errors of different sectaries. 

The Second Chapter of the First Part 
contains the conversations of King 
Siuen-Vang with Meng-tsce, or Men- 
cius. 

‘I am told,’ says the king, ‘that the 
park of Prince Ven-vang was seventy 
stadia (furlongs) in circuit; and the peo- 
ple, then, considered it as too small; mine 
is only forty stadia, and yet the people re- 
port it as toolarge. How am I to account 
for these varying opinions? ‘ The reason 
of this,’ replies Mencius, ‘js, that all 
were allowed permission to enter the 
park of Prince Ven-vang, to gather legu- 
minous plants and wood, to hunt phea- 


sants and hares; and, as no one was ex- 
2G cluded, 
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cluded, it was too small for the number of 
its visitors. In passing over your lands, 
and learning the customs prevalent therein, 
I found your park to be of forty stadia in 
circumference, but that none of your sub- 
jects had leave to enter it ; and that, if any 
should venture ip it, to kill or wound one 
of your deer, he would be punished as 
severely as if he had killed or wounded a 
man. Can you wonder, if, after this, the 
people think it too large ? 

Another time, the prince, having 
admitted Mencius into his country- 
house and pleasure-grounds, put this 
question to him. 

‘Is there any thing in this delectable 
Tegion incompatible with the wisdom 
whereof a king ought to make profession ? 
‘No,’ replied Mencius, ‘provided that a 
king also takes pleasure in what forms 
the enjoyments of his people, and sincerely 
sympathises in their affiictions. His peo- 
ple, then, will have a fellow-feeling with 
him in his sorrows and his pleasures. 
‘This would prove an indication of a king- 
dom being well governed. 

‘The ancient emperors,’ continued Men- 
cius, ‘every twelve years, had a custom of 
visiting the provinces and tributary king- 
doms, and this was called inspection. 
Every six years, the dependent kings 
repaired to the emperor’s court, to render 
an account of their proceedings, and the 
manner in which their administration was 
‘conducted. 

*So, also, the emperors, in their district, 
and the kings, in their kingdoms, under- 
took journeys of visitation, twice a-year, 
10 Spring and autumn, The former was to 
examine the sowing and modes of culture 
of the Jands ; and, in case of a dearth of 
grain, to order supplies out of the public 
gfanaries. The latter was to see if the 
harvest was in sufficient abundance to 
provide for the subsistence of the people ; 
and, in a time of scarcity, to open the 
public granaries. 

‘At present, avery different line of con- 
uct is pursued Princes do, indeed, 
make the tour of their kingdom, but how 
fs this performed? ‘They are escorted, in 
their march, by three thousand soldiers, 
who consume the major part of the provi- 
sions necessary for the subsistence of the 
poor, that are languishing and faint from 
want, @an we wonder, if, with feelings 
ot hostility rankling in their hearts, they 
find some consolation in venting bitter 
invectives against the prince, whose repu- 
tation is thereby tarnished? Thus I set 
before you the conduct of the ancient 
kings, and that which is practised in our 
times, for you to choose which you would 
resemble.’ 


In the fourth Chapter of the Second 
Part, Mencius lays it down as a princi- 
ple, that a wise man, who has no parti- 
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cular business or employment at net 
ought not to go thither, although ti, 
king should invitehim. A disciple oh. 
jecting, that when the king orders any 
of his subjects to go to war, they ap 
obliged to obey; so, when a prines 
requires the attendance of a wise map 
that he ought not to refuse com. 
pliance ; 

‘There is this difference,’ replied Men. 
cius, ‘that a king, in seading for a wise 
man, wishes to profit by his counsels, to 
consult him in matters of difficulty, ge, 
I consider him, therefore, as the master, 
and the king as his disciple. Do the laws 
of civility admit of a disciple sending for 
his master? A prince does not devrade 
himself when he visits one who is his inas. 
ter in point of wisdom, for the prescribed 
ceremonies exact attentions of this kind op 
the part of the scholar.’ 

‘ But,’ says the disciple, ‘I have read 
that Confucins, when sent for by the King 
of Lou, repaired immediately to the pa 
lace, not waiting till his car was made 
ready.’ 

‘At that time,’ answered Meneins, 
‘Confucius was first minister of the king- 
dom; the king had a right to call for lis 
minister, who was under an obligation to 
obey. A sage who is not invested with 
auy office, is not subject to this law. 

In this curicus passage we discover 
pretensions that philosophers in the 
East have, in all ages, upheld, as to put- 
ting themselves in some measure ona 
par with kings. India, with its bramins, 
affords a similar spectacle; and, in the 
prophets of Judea, we trace a sort of 
resemblance. . 

The ‘ Hiao-King’ is a work on filial 
affection and piety; it is ascribed to 
Tseng-tsee, one of the most famous 
disciples of Confucius. ‘This sage !s 
introduced, discoursing with bis pupil, 
in a manner not unlike that of Socrates 
and Cato, in the Treatises of the two 
greatest philosophers of Greece and 
Kome. The Jesuits, in their Memous, 
report their having given a faithful 
translation of it, without any paraphrase 
by way of illustration. ; 

Contucius being seated, and ina col 
Vversation with Tseng-tsee, thus begi0s. 

‘Can you specify the pre-eminent a 
essential virtue that was inculcated by ou 
ancient monarchs throughout the empl, 
to infuse a spirit of concord into the breasts 
of their subjects, and to banish al] discon 
tent between superiors and inferiors 

‘ How should I know this,’ replied Tseng: 

tsce, rising respectfully from his seat, 

who have no claims to superior informa: 
tion?’ * Filial piety,’ rephed Confucitss 

‘is the root of all the virtues, and the pr 
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1824.J roe 
seat, and I will unfold to you this impor- 


ant trath !? . 
“— ‘ter this debut, the philosopher 


roceeds. , 

‘Our whole body, including the thinnest 
epidermis, the finest lock of hair, dle- 
scends to us from our parents; to respect 
and preserve the body is the first law of 
nature, and the beginning of filial piety. 
This virtue is divided into three immense 
spheres; the first is that of care and regard 
for our parents aud relations; the second 
concerns our duties to the prince and to 
the country; the last, and most elevated, 
is embracing the virtues at large, and this 
will constitute our perfection.” 

Hence it appears that filial affection, 
with the Chinese, becomes the source 
of all illumination and virtue. It is the 
centre to which all the radii of public 
order converge; and, by a sort of noble 
afiecting fiction, this principle connects 
different generations like a chain, mak- 
ing them, as it were, contemporary. 

In another part of the Hiao-King, 
‘Filial piety,’ says Confucius, ‘ com- 
prehends all, from the emperor to the 
Jowest of his subjects; it can have no 
beginning or ending with any indivi- 
dual. How diflicuit soever it may 
prove to fulfil all its duties, it would be 
rashness to pronounce it impossible.’ 

‘QO, the immensity of filial piety! ex- 
claimed Tseng-tsee. ‘ What the regular 
movement of the stars is in the firmament, 
what fertile countries are upon the earth, 
filial piety is for the people. The Heavens 
and the earth are ever consistent and uni- 
form ; let the people imitate them, and the 
harmony of the world will be as constant 
as the light of Heaven and the productions 
of the earth,’ 

According to the Chinese, the finest 
commentary which they possess, upon 
the Hiao-King, is the example of their 
Virtuous emperors, and their great men 
ol old time. No description of what is 
termed honour and glory is admitted-by 
them, if filial piety does not throw a 
lustre round it. In their estimation, 
Says father Cibot, even the saviour of 
his country would be no better than a 
moister, to be strangled, if he were an 
evil-disposed son to his parents. Indeed, 
they would deem it impossible for any 
one to feel the amour patria, who did 
hot testify a due regard for his parents. 

— 


To * Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
R, 


T is well known that a great many 
- accidents have occurred, one time 
Other, to chimney-sweeps, by getting 
\ed in the tannels of small chimneys ; 
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now, if an instrument could be made so 
cheap as to be an inducement for using 
it (that is, by the sweeps,) instead of 
climbing, similar accidents woald not 
occur again. I believe others, as well 
as myself, have noticed men mounted 
upon the top of chimneys, pulling up 
and letting down bundles of straw, &c. 
where the tunnel has been too small for 
any person to get up, and which also 
appears to be a troublesome and danger- 
ous task, and would also be prevented 
by abetter process. I had in one of my 
rooms an old chimney, which was three 
yards wide and one across, and tapering 
to the top something like one of the 
Egyptian pyramids; this I had taken 
down, and one built in its place too nar- 
row for any person to get up, and upon 
the same plan all my others are made. 
I cannot say but I was told very seri- 
ously by some of the workmen, (who 
did not know how they were to be 
eleaned,) “ that I should never get any 
body that could get up them,” which 
was very correct. 

Peihaps a description of the instru- 
ment used for the cleaning, instead of 
climbing, and the mode it is used, 
would be useful to the public,—so here 
it is. 

It is made of deal slate-lathing, in 
lengths about three feet, with two top 
joints, one with a large brush attached 
to it, and the other with a scraper af- 
fixed to it, at the bottom ends of which 
are made two holes: through the top of 
the next joint is put two strong nails, as 
steady pins; and, to keep them in place, 
a piece of string is attached, to tie over 
the steady pins; and, according to the 
height of the chimney, so many joints, 
of course, it will require. ‘The expense 
of the lathing is about 2d. per foot, 
which may be got of most carpenters or 
builders: the mode itis put together for 
use, is by putting the top joint up the 
chimney, and then fixing the others to if, 
and sv on to the length required; and 
then the sweep begins to brash away, 
taking off onc joint at a time till he gets 
to the bottom, and with the scraper 
after the same manner. 

I mean to have another made with 
the same sort of lathing, on the plan ofa 
fishing-rod, with wrought-iron sockets ; 
and, to keep them in place, I intend to 
have each joint cross-pinned through the 
sockets, for, owing to the working up and 
down in cleaning the chimney, if some- 
thing of that sort were not done, it would 
not keep together. 

Where chimneys are large ——_ 
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for the sweeps to stand upright in them, 
to keep the dust Gut of their eyes, and, 
at the same time, to see what they are 
about, I would recommend a pair of 
spectacles, made of eommon glass, in 











* a" ° : 
ata iar | such frames that holes might be bored in 
¥) 4 at them, and sewed in their caps ; and, I 
ye t think, it might be of use to them, in the 


cy present mode of climbing, to see what 
‘a they were about. 

‘ With respect to smoking chimneys, 
v I believe there are as many from being 
a too large as from any other cause ; as it 


y one is very common, when a chimney 
fi. ois smokes, for people to cry out, *‘ do pray 
ase open the door and let the smoke draw 

4 fete up,” which it in general does as soon as 

ahd more air is admitted ; the cause of which 
GY" be appears plain, the size of the chimney 

of | consumes more air than is admitted 
ey into the room; now with mine, though 


s0 small, it scarcely ever occurs ; and, if 
Ai it does in the least, it is only a notice to 
i have it cleaned, which is an invaria- 
ble remedy. I have observed that an 
ironing-stove, with only a six-inch bore 
pipe, appears to carry more smoke 


tee away than almost half the sitting-room 
7 aan chimneys that are made; and I don’t 
© reed see why a chimney, made upright, 
: i} should not have as good draught as the 
of obee i stove, with a similar bore. 

If I were to build many houses, I 


bis nb would have no sitting room or chamber 
ne with a chimney more than after the 
rate of one inch to a foot; that is, if a 


ee 
a4 
ag 


MB (9 | room should be only six feet square, I 
Bate the only make the chimney six inches 
ty 0: square, and would never exceed a foot, 
F. + Jet the size of the room be what it would; 
en i N and, I belicve, experience will prove 
sere | this to answer better than the present 
: i: mode, of making them “large enough 
Reith ily for a man to get up,” which a great 
ve many builders recommend. B. 
| i ts Kettering, March 12. 
ket 2 <p 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


I’ you consider the accompanying 
document, received from Madeira 

in October last, calculated to exhibit 
the literary state of the inbabitants of 
that island, I send it for insertion in the 
Monthly Magazine. It appears to me, 
that if every individual, possessing simi- 
Jar information of the mental state of the 
Various parts of the earth, were to cone 
ecntrate their information to ene focus, 
it would be the means of shedding such 
a sun-rise of intellectual KuoW ledge, as 
Wauld accelerate universal civilization 
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CAprit 1, 

The individual alluded to did not pro. 

ceed to Madeira, D. 
March 6, 1824. 





A gentleman wishing to come on} 
here, for the purpose of establishing a 
Reading-room, &c. writes as follows:~ 

““T wish to solicit your unbiassed Opie 
nion on the propriety of a measure to 
which I have occasiovally directed my 
attention. It has been suggested to me, 
by a gentleman resident on your island, 
that a Reading-room and Circulating Li- 
brary would meet sufficient encourage. 
ment to justify such an undertaking, It 
would no doubt be a desideratum with the 
generality of the English there; but, as] 
do not consider my circumstances to war- 
rant any thing in the shape of a specula- 
tion in a foreign country, perhaps, sir, you 
willhave the kindness toturn your thoughts 
seriously to the subject, and favour me 
with the result. Should you think it ne- 
Cessary to mention the matter to others, I 
Shall feel obliged by the omission of my 
name for the present, except to Mr. 
Phelps, whose opinion I shall considera 
valuable addition.—In regard to the esta- 
blishment already hinted at, I would doit 
only on a respectable scale; I meana 
something creditable to the island and my- 
self, having all the facilities for the neces- 
sary supplies: but such an undertaking 
would be far from pradent till some cal- 
culation could be made as to what the res) 
dents would do independent of the casual 
visitors. ‘Io ascertain this may be as dit- 
ficult as it is. an important matter; but 
possibly Mr. Phelps would be kind enough 
to favour me with his views as to what 
number of subscribers may be calculated, 
and what sum would be considered rea- 
sonable for access to library, periodicals, 
and papers; taking into account the linit- 
ed population, expenses of conveyance, 
ke," 

Gentlemen will be pleased to write 
their opinions below :— 

I think that, in the present state of the 
island, not more than thirty or forty per 
sons would be found to subscribe four oF 
five dollars per annum; bat perhaps the 
above plan might be advantageously com 
bined with the Funchal Book Society. 

Funchal; JosEPH PHELPS. 
Sept. 3, 1823. 

1 am strongly inclined to think, that the 
plan would not answer the views of te 
proposer, A. H. Rento%- 

I fully agree with Dr. Renton. 

Joun A. F. RacHA®. 

I am of the same opinion with the Doc- 
tor, A. H. LouGHNON, | 

As the gentleman does not consider > 
circumstances such as to warrant any = 
in the shape of a speculation,” J eye 
suovld think him impradent in making 


attempts 


as. -_ - _ ~—a.« 





1824.] 
attempt; for a speculation it must be. = 
to any connexion with the present existing 
Book Society, further than supplying it 
with books, should he be enabled to do 
that to its advantage, I feel decidedly 
averse to such a combination. 

Funchal ; C. HEINEKEN. 
Sept. 4, 1823. ; ss 

[am of opinion, that the object the gen- 
tleman has in view could never be realized 
ina place lke Madeira, where the naum- 
ber of persons who would contribute to 
its promotion is SO very limited. 

GEORGE STODDART. 

I have always been of opivion (and 
particularly as it accords with my wislies, ) 
that the Founchal Book Society would 
eventually become some such establish- 
ment as is alluded to; Iam of opinion, 
therefore, that it might succeed, but not 
with so smalla subscription as four or five 
dollars: and I know I am not singular in 
this opinion. W. MILLER. 

Had the intended plan been brought 
into operation before the establishment of 
the Book Society, it would have answered 
better; but, combining the sale of good sta- 
tionery, book-binding, &c. with the rooms 
and library, at a moderate subscription,and 
having the rooms very near the Custom- 
house, it would prove an accommodation 
to many at present shat out from books, 
and it would answer to some extent in the 
way of profit, The British residents are 
few (say 300), and few of the Portuguese 
read, W. NICHOLL, M.p. 

Iam clearly of opinion, that the pro- 
poser of this plan would be entirely dis- 
appointed in his expectations, 

Henry LuNDIE. 

Do. do. do. ANDREW WARDROP. 

Do. do. do. Henry H. TEMPLE. 
Madeira ; Sept, 27, 1823. 

a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS on the PLAN for ERECTING 

ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS for the Na- 

TIONAL COLLECTIONS, on the PREMISES 

of the BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HERE can be little doubt but that 
; the treasures in sculpture and 
in painting which are possessed by indi- 
viduals in England, (to an extent far 
beyond what exists in any other coun- 
try) are, from being beyond the reach 
of the public, of no perceptible influ. 
fice on general taste or talents; that 
the Cartoons at Hampton Court are 
not known in any degree corresponding 
with their merits; and that the visitors 
of the British Museum are in a very un- 
favourable proportion with the num- 
bers who crowd to the British Institu- 
tion, and indeed to other exhibitions 
‘imilarly situated. Now it is quite ob- 
‘ous, that the site of the British 
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Museum, though it may have been con- 
venient to make the use that has beer 
made of the buildings existing there, 
while collections were in their infancy, 
would certainly not otherwise bave been 
sclected, and ought not to be confirmed 
as the great national deposit; for it is 
less of a public resort than any other 
part of the metropolis; it is no thorough- 
fare; it has no attraction, either on the 
score of business or of fashion; and it is 
exposed in every wind, more than any 
other part of London, to the inconveni- 
ence of ifs smoke; whereas the history 
of the British Institution is a particular 
illustration of the principles which 
ought to be adopted, and the objects to 
be aimed at, in the choice of local situa- 
tion for a public collection: for, by 
being placed in the most frequented 
and fashionable resort, it has shown how 
much the fine arts may be appreciated, 
and artists derive encouragement, from 
the works of art being placed habitually 
within the reach, and brought under the 
ebservation, of the more enlightened and 
opulent classes of society in England, 
And, when we reflect how eminently 
Great Britain is distinguished by general 
and liberal education; how much the 
faculties of Englishmen are called into 
action, by the habits, the pursuits, and 
the political constitution, of the country, 
—how variously fortunes are made, and 
frequently, though gained with honour 
and credit, yet under circumstances 
which leave the possessor little qualified 
for judicious expenditure in matters of 
taste,—how far, beyond other parts of 
the world, money is here lavished on 
works of that description, whether for 
private gratification, or in commemora- 
tion of the heroic deeds of our country- 
men, and how much the success of our 
manufactures depends on the superi- 
ority of design ;—it does appear that, if 
a standard of taste were placed within 
the daily resorts of the most influential 
classes of the community, refinement 
would inevitably be promoted, aud the 
fine arts, instead of being at the mercy 
of every whimsical employer, and every 
fantastical artist, would flourish under 
the guidance of an acknowledged con- 
trol, and call forth all the genius and 
all the capacity that could be applicd to 
them. 

The testimony of all Europe sanc- 
tions the conviction of the distinguished 
artists in our own country, that the 
British Muscum already contains the 
most favourable ground-work any 


wheye existing for the formation of a 
National 
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National School, and the improvement 
of general taste. What might be added, 
especially in the department of painting, 
is altogether matter of conjecture, 
But, when we recollect that various col- 
lections of high merit in the several de- 
partments of the fine arts (Mr. Bour- 
gevis’s and Lord Fitzwilliam’s pictures, 
Dr. Hunter’s medals, and others less 
pubticly known) have within these few 
years been bequeathed in other direc- 
tions, and might, it is generally sup- 
posed, have been Ieft to the British 
Museun, it is impossible not to indulge 
the anticipation, that, were there suita- 
ble accommodation, so situated as to 
occupy public attention, and to satisfy 
the feelings of the country, many would 
be the valuable donations with which 
patriotic individuals would enrich the 
national collections. 

Had this subject been taken up before 
the ground of the King’s Mews had 
been otherwise applied, that spot 
would have afforded a most cligible 
situation for such an edifice. Still, 
however, proper space might no doubt 
be found on the crown-lands, near St, 
James's, the south of Pail Mall, per- 
haps in the Green Park, &c. &e. 

Should it appear that funds are 
already provided for the erection of 
suflicient buildings on the grounds be- 
longing to Montague-house, the question 
of the expense may not be one of diffi- 
culty.—There are however two views 
bearing upon the point, which seem to 
deserve consideration. 

The first is, whether such an edifice as 
is here contemplated (and more espe- 
cially if on a sufficient scale, as no 
doubt it ought to be, to contain all the 
national deposits, whether in literature, 
science, or the fine arts,) would not be 
the proper description of building to 
erect as the national monument for 
which parliament has already voted a 
Jarge sum of money. That patriotic 
lutention has lain dormant, much more 
on account of the difficulty of deciding 
upon an appropriate purpose and cha- 
racter of building, than owing to any 
want of architectural talent in the 
country, for the exercise of which, a 
definite object of this description would 
be the most fair and the most favoura- 
ble subject of competition that possibly 
could be desired, 

‘The next resource presents, on its 
first aspect, an objection that must be 
fatal to it, unless over-ruled by a candid 
review of all the facts and circumstances 
of the case. It is, that admittance to 
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the galleries of painting and scul 
should be on the footing establisheq at 


the Royal Exhibition at Somers 
house, and the British Lustitution " 
Pall Mall. 7 

If there existed in England any fang 
out of which the National Maseyp 
were supplicd, as is the case in many 
countrics in Europe,—if it were not jg. 
dispensably necessary to go to parlia. 
ment for all its wants, then the demand. 
ing entrance-money would be alto. 
gether out of the question : but as mat. 
ters now stand, and the public must, in 
oue way or another, create the fanis 
necessary for such an establishmeut, i 
does unquestionably seem far mor 
rational, that the supplies should be far. 
nished thus voluntarily by those who 
frequent it, than for government to have 
the odium of proposing, and the coun. 
try the burden, of a tax for such a pur. 
pose. Such an arrangement, amoung 
other inconveniences, must place the 
welfare and improvement of the esta- 
blishment in dependance upon tie cit- 
cumstances and character of the minis- 
ter of the day. 

If the objection, on the score of deli- 
cacy, be successfully met on an unpre. 
judiced examination of the real state of 
the case, there can remain little doubt ai 
the advantages that would accrue from 
this plan to the general purposes of a 
national collection, as well as to Ils 
pecuniary mterests. In London, for 
instance, the doors of any public exhi- 
bition could not with safety be Jail 
open indiscriminately, as in the midst ol 
the police of Paris. So that, on const 
dering the different expedients whici 
are resorted to on that account, we s°¢, 
that, though the trustees of the British 
Museum are animated by the most 
anxious possible desire to adopt the 
most liberal arrangements in regard 10 
Visitors; still there, where admissions 
without payment, a degree of restraitl 
and apprebension is unavoidably throw! 
in the way of access to their collectiol, 
totally unfavourable to the freedom aul 
encouragement of genius; while unr 
mited gratification is, with perlect 
security, granted and enjoyed at the 
Royal Exhibition, and the Britis! 
Institution, where entrance-mouey © 
taken. | 

It is equally unquestionable, 2" 
well known to all who have taken 4") 
concern in such matters, that ™ this 


dily, and with a far different degree ol 


M + . . . . 8 
interest, to exhibitions for which 
moderate 
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oderate charge is demanded, than 
where admission is wholly gratuitous, 


And, if, arguing on the result in similar 
cases, tle produce of such contributions 
would be materially greater than any 
which parliament would wish to 
or this purpose; and not only a 
fur the establishment, but, in 
time, provision also for the further ex- 
tension of it, aud for the enconragement 
of artists, might be thereby acquired ; 
_-assuredly it does appear, that whether 
in aid of the funds, or as the main 
resource, this plan does offer advan- 
tages, that may in all fairness be 
scared for the National Institution, 
sanctioned moreover as it is, by the 
concurring practice of all public bodies, 
and all classes of individuals in this 
country. 


sum 
levy { 
supply 
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For the Monthly Maganine. 
MEMOIR on the FUMIGATION of LETTERS, 
by BERNANDINO ANTONIO DE JOMEZ, 
of LISSON. 
VHE contagion of the plague differs 
from that of the ordinary cada. 
verous exhalation; otherwise, the plague 
would be as frequent throughout all 
Europe as animal putrefaction. In 
fact, there would not be any objects 
insusceptible of contagion; as, in my 
experiments, L have observed that 
wheat, barley, &c. are impregnated 
with, and retain, the cadaveruas odour, 
The experiments made witb the cada- 
verous gas are, consequently, not more 
rigorously applicable in their results to 
the culate of the plague; and can- 
not, for that reason, sufficiently indicate 
the efficacy of the anti-contagious pro- 
cesses, 

Under these circumstances, I exa- 
mined the nature of those agents of the 
pestilential disinfection, which experi- 
ence acknowledges as the most power- 
ful. I found that they were vinegar, 
sulphur in combustion, and nitric acid. 
I then reflected, that tue manner in 
Which these acids act in destroying in- 
fection, was not positively demon- 
srated, because it is not known if they 
act by oxygenizing, burning, or neu. 
tralizing ; yet, as in their chemical qua- 
lity, that is, as acids, being nothing mure, 
tis beyond all doubt that they act in 
their quality of acids, I considered that 
lieir acess, and their activity in all 
places where the pestilentiai contagion 
a found, would sufficiently indi- 

eir anti-contagious action. The 


Change of the blue colour of the turnsol 
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into red, being a properly common to 
all acids, it was my belief that the 
paper dyed with that colour, and en- 
closed in the letters, would indicate, ia 
a higher degree, the activity and the 
advantages of every anti contagious 
process, than the odour of the putrefied 
flesh. 

In consequence thereof, in the 12th 
experiment, | performed the fumigation 
according to the process of M. Morvean, 
on different letters, in each of which I 
put a piece of paper, dipped in turnsol, 
of two inches long, and one inch and a 
half broad. I tried the fumigation ac- 
cording to different methods, and I 
observed that the odour of the chlorine 
was perceptible in the letters without 
the blue colour of the paper being en- 
tircly changed. But, when any change 
took place in the colour of the writing 
of the address of the letters, either from 
placing them too close to the fumigating 
vessel, or from repeating the fumigation, 
or from a prolongation of the operation; 
in these cases, there was also a decided 
change in the blue colour of the paper. 
This circumstance demonstrates, that 
the acid had penetrated sufficiently to 
produce disinfection ; and, as in the pio- 
cess of M. Morveau, the change of 
colour in the writing of the address is 
the criterion of disinfection. 

Consequently, in the process of dis- 
infection according to this method, it 
must be repeated, until the change in 
the writing of the address be observed. 

In order to judge of the advantage or 
disadvantage of this fumigating process 
over those which are practised in seve- 
ral lazarettoes, I performed the following 
experiments. 

Thirteenth experiment.—I enclosed, 
in half a sheet of white paper, another 
half sheet in form of a letter, I made 
two incisions in it, an inch and a half 
each, and I immersed it in the vinegar, 
until the envelope was on the point of 
tearing. On opening the letter, I 
observed that the greater part of the 
paper enclosed in the envelope, and a 
part even of the envelope itself, had not 
been tinctured by the vinegar. 

Fourteenth experiment.—I took a 
small picce of wool, infected with the 
eadaverous gas, and I soaked it in the 
vinegar. ‘I'wo hours afterwards, my- 
self, Dr. Seixas, the servant of the Ela- 
boratory, and Capt. de Taro, who was 
accidentally in the Elaboratory, were 
still sensible of the cadaverous smell, 


conjointly with that of the vinegar. 
_— The 
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The thirteenth and fourteenth experi- 
ments appear to sanction the answer of 
the junta to the questions of govern- 
ment. Considering at all times, that 
the letters are dried before delivering 
them to those to whom they are ad- 
dressed; that, on drying them, there is 
an evaporation, and that this evapora- 
tion, or the vapour of the vinegar, as 
well as the oxygenated muriatic gas, 
could penetrate the letter and touch it 
at all points, I performed the following 
experiments, in order to give greater 
force to the opinion of the junta, or to 
refute it. 

Fifteenth experiment.—I immersed a 
letier, during balf a minute, in the vine- 
gar, as in the thirteenth experiment. I 
had enclosed in it a piece of paper, 
tinctured with the turnsol, like that of 
the twelfth experiment; and [ dried it, 
afterwards, by suspending it over a 
sand bath. On opening the letter, I 
observed that the vinegar had only 
stained the edges of the incisions, 
whence I drew the conclusion, that the 
vinegar, during the immersion, had not 
penetrated deeper; [ however remarked, 
that the blue paper had assumed a rose 
colour; it may thence be concluded, 
that the vapour of the vinegar had 
penetrated the letter during the drying. 

Sixteenth experiment.—I repeated the 
fifteenth experiment without making the 
incisions in the letter, which was writ- 
ten both on the outside and in the inside; 
and I observed that the blue paper had 
also assuined the rose colour, and that 
the inscription of the address was rather 
effaced. 

Seventeenth experiment.—I repeated 
the fifteenth experiment, . closing the 
letter hermetically, and without making 
any incisions in it. I afterwards re- 
marked, that the blue colour had 
changed to a rose colour, but it was 
less vivid than in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth experiments. 

Tiese three last experiments, on 
demonstrating that the letters immersed 
ia the vinegar, (principally making the 
incisions in them previously,) and dry- 
ing them afterwards by the heat of the 
fire, are penetrated and affected by the 
Vinegar, in a state of vapour, or by the 
agent of the disinfection, demonstrate 
also that they may be disinfected, at 
least by this agent, without being 
opened, 

These same experiments justify the 
auctent practice of Marseilles, where, 
according to Papon, the letters were 
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# (Apel, 
disinfected without opening them wil 
the exception of those which Were su 
pected of containing materials Susce " 
ble of infection. These letters ~ 
sent to the hospital to be opened ue 
fumigated. ‘Phis exception appears 
however, uscless ; and is, perhaps, acta, 
ally so, because, when the vinegar bese, 
trates the letters, it penctrates also the 
objects of silk, wool, or other suscepti. 
ble things whatever, which May be 
enclosed in them. But, if the paper 
thus passed through the vinegar re. 
mains, can it so happen, that the SUSCC). 
tible materials, after having been pene. 
trated by the vapour of the vinegar, ie 
not also purified? The negative to this 
question will only appear strange tg 
those, who do not properly consider, 
that there is not a more cogent reason 
for supposing that the vinegar is an 
antidote against the contagion of the 
plague, adhering to silver, paper, &e, 
than against that which adheres to other 
susceptible substances, because one as 
well as the other is nothing more than 
the recipient of the contagion which is 
the same inall. It is not an objection 
against what has just now been said, on 
the diversity of the processes which are 
employed for disinfecting the different 
suspected substances. ‘This diversily 
arises from the nature of the merchan- 
dize, and not from that of the contagion; 
and the reason for not passing them 
through the vinegar, is to prevent any 
injury accruing to them, and also 
because there is not a sufficient abun- 
dance of it to soak all the merchandize 
imported in one or two vessels. 
Lighteenth experiment.—On mixiig 
an eighth of nitre, and another of sul- 
phuric acid, I performed, during ten 
minutes, the fumigation in the stove of 
Beaumé, on two letters infected with 
cadaverous gas, as in the thirteenth 
experiment. Each contained pape 
{inctured with turnsol, but one bad no 
incisions made in it; on the contrary, !t 
was hermetically closed. On opening 
them, I observed that they retained the 
cadaverous gas, and that the clear 
colour of the paper had not undergove 
any sensible alteration. ‘ 
This experiment proves, that the dis 
infecting process of Smith is not “ 
ciently proper for the purification ¢ 
letters, when they are not opened. 4 
Nineteenth experiment.—1 repens 
the eighteenth experiment, effecting r 
fumigation on the letters according 0 
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gcilles, by mixing two-eighths of muri- 
atic acid with three-eighths of sulphuric 
acid. I observed that they both smelt 
of the muriatic gas, less, however, than 
in the experiments performed according 
to the process of M. Morveau. 

There was hardly any change of 
colour in the blue paper. This experi- 
ment indicates, that the disinfecting 
process made use of lately at Marseilles 
is less active; and, consequently, infe- 
rior to that of Mr. Morvean., 

It still remains for me to make some 
observations on the fumigation of letters 
by means of the combustion of sulphur ; 
which, of all known processes, is the 
most ancient. His excellency, M. 
Sousa, knowing that I was making some 
experiments on the method of fumi- 
gating letters, and having been informed 
that they are fumigated at Malta with- 
out being opened, directed Dr. Seixas, 
sub-director of the elaboratory of ? Hotel 
de la Monnaie, to perform the process 
practised at Malta, and to submit the 
result to my examination. 

Twentieth expertment.—This process 
consists in fumigating the letters with 
sulphur and straw. Doctor Seixas 
performed it in the stove of Beaumé, in 
which he left the letters for half an hour. 
Some of these letters were hermetically 
closed, as in the sixth experiment; 
others were sealed in the ordinary man- 
ner. Having opened them, I observed 
that the efflaviuin had fully penetrated 
them, because they preserved a very 
strong odour, without excepting those 
which were hermetically sealed; and, a 
month afterwards, an odour was still 
perceptible, which had a greater affinity 
to the burnt straw than to the sulphur. 

Twenty-first. experiment.—I repeated 
the twentieth experiment on the two 
letters infected with the cadaverous 
gas, ove of which was hermetically 
sealed ; and, in the other, some incisions 
were made. Both of them contained 
paper coloured with turnsol; and, in 
cach of them, the cadaverous odour was 
replaced by that of the efflavium : the 
blue paper was changed to rose-colour. 

As in the process the sulphur was not 
Well burnt; and, on the other hand, as 
the straw might raise a flame to injure 
the letters; I attempted, by different 
ree pe, to find the means of avoiding 
er two inconveniences. I succeeded 

y the following experiment. 
™ “3 Sremaage- ertment.—I took a 
all qaantity of hemp, which was well 
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spread in a cup; I poured on it a mix- 
ture, made of equal portions of saltpetre 
and sulphur in powder; I placed the 
cup in the fire-place of the stove of 
Beaumeé ; and, in the grate, I placed two 
letters, one of which was simply sealed, 
without being slashed, and the other 
was hermetically closed : both the letters 
contained some paper tinctured with 
turnsol. I set fire to the combustibles 
of the cup, by means of a red-hot iron; 
the letters were left in the stove for half 
an hour; and, on opening them immedi- 
ately afterwards, I remarked that the 
blue of the paper was changed into a 
most lively. rose-colour, and that the 
writing had not experienced any altera- 
tion. 

On comparing the results of all those 
experiments, I drew the conclusions, 
that letters may be disinfected without 
opening them, by means of vinegar, 
according to the process of M. Mor- 
veau, and with the combustion of sul- 
phur; that it is not necessary to open 
them; that, in making use of vinegar, 
the letters must be dried by the fire; 
that the process of M. Morveau is less 
uniform, and, consequently, more uncer- 
tain than that of vinegar; that both of 
them tend to injure the writing of the 
letters; that, in adopting the process of 
M. Morveau, it should be repeated and 
prolonged until an alteration takes place 
in the writing; that the fumigation of 
sulphur is preferable to the other pro- 
cesses, because it is more prompt, moré 
uniform, and less expensive. It is 
requisite to know, that the criterion of 
disinfection, according to this process, 
consists in the sulphureous odours which 
the letters acquire ; and that, in order to 
impregnate them, it is sufficient to burn 
a little sulphur with some saltpetre, so 
that the sulphureous vapours are seen 


to rise above the Ictters. R, H. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine 
SIR, 


N perusing a treatise on “ Domestic 
Economy,” I find tbat the plant 
called Cesarian kale is highly extolled 
for its qualities; and have, in conse- 
quence, made many applications m 
various quarters to procure the seed of 
it, but without success. As the know- 
ledge of where this may be had, is likely 
to interest others besides myself, I shall 
be very glad to have it elucidated by 
the meansI nowtake. HORTENSIS. 
London, Feb. 9, 1824. 
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HIS celebrated woman was accnus- 
tomed to speak thus of herself: 
‘No sooner had I arrived at the age of 
reason, than I began to examine which 
of the two sexes had been most favoured 
in this particular by nature; and, per- 
ceiving that the men were not the worst 
used in the distribution, I from that 
moment became a man.” 
MADAME DE BREGY, 
The niece of the learned Saumaise made 
the following epitaph on a nobleman at 
the court of France; and it must be 
allowed that it possesses much bril- 
liancy, and considerable point :— 

Cy-dissous git un grand seigneur, 

Qui de son vivant nous apprit, 

Qu’un homme peut vivre sans ceeur, 

Et mourir sans rendre l’esprit. 

NEW ANECDOTES OF FREDERIC II. 
From a Swedish Manuscript, in the 
Library of Upsal. 

Frederic If. both in his capital and 
at Potsdam, consecrated his love of, and 
his taste for, the arts, by means of seve- 
ral pompous monuments. In respect 
to his own person, however, he displayed 
a noble simplicity; while his mind was 
continually nourished with the lessons 
of philosophy, &c. his zeal for the bene- 
fit of his subjects was so great, that he 
rose before day, for the purpose of 
yielding himself up to the cares of 
government. The life and reign of this 
monarch have already given birth to an 
immense pumber of works ; but I glean 
in a fertile field, and I write concerning 
a prince who, during half a century, 
fixed the attention of all Europe. 

Among the members of the diplomatic 
corps residing at Berlin, when Frederic 
ascended the throne, was M. de Ru- 
denschild. The new king soon disco- 
vered bis merit, and immediately admit- 
ted him into the fittle social circle, in 
which a taste for letters and the arts 
seemed to take away all distinction 
between the monarch and those by 
whom he was surrounded. 

When his majesty entered on his first 
campaign, he invited Rudenschild to 
repair thither by means of the following 
short billet :— . 

Venez, ce sera pour lier encore plus 
etroitement connaissance, 

FREDERIC, 


The minister immediately repaired {, 
the camp of the hero, whom he sooy 
bebeld in the full blaze of glory, the 
vanguisher of Austria, and the centre of 
all the grand negociations of Europe, 
The Marshal de Belle-Isle soon afte, 
arrived on the part of France; Spain 
sent thither the Count de Montejo, and 
England Lord Hindfort. But jarring 
interests could not be conciliated, and 
the war recommenced. 

During one of his friendly and conf. 
dential conferences with the Swedish 
minister, the king proposed an alliance 
offensive and defensive between their 
respective states. In consequence of 
this plan, Prussia and Sweden were to 
act in concert against Russia, and the 
laiter were to make a descent in Cour- 
land with an army of 20,000 men, which 
were to be maintained at the expense 
of his Prussian majesty. But, the court 
of Stockholm insisting on another plan, 
Frederic ever after declined any political 
connexion with that power, which soon 
after sent letters of recal to Radens- 
child. ‘This was resented by his ma- 
jesty with exactly the same warmth as 
if it had been a declaration of war ; and 
the minister was allowed to remain. — 

Soon after this, he was entrusted with 
a delicate and important negociation: 
this was no other than a demand, on the 
part of his court, of a princess of the 
house of Prussia, for Adolphus Frederic, 
prince royal of Sweden; together with 
an alliance offensive and defensive 
against Denmark. The king, who had 
been greatly mortified on a former occa 
sion, m respect to a political connexion 
between the two crowns, declined the 
political, but acceded to the matrimo 
nial, alliance; at, the same time pro- 
posing the Princess Amelia, who was 
the youngest of his sisters. But Adol- 
pkus Frederic preferred the Princess 
Louisa Ulrica, and the king at length 
acceded, although the Empress Eliza- 
beth of Russia had expressed a desite 
to marry the Grand Duke, ber nephew, 
to this lady. On the completion ol 
negociation, Rudenschild obtained the 
title of envoy extraordinary ; and, of 
presenting his letters of credence, Fre- 
deric addressed him in the follows 
flattering terms:—“I am excoolas? 
happy that your court has thous let 
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‘s new diplomatic rank on you ; 
ee the well-founded expec- 
: on that I shall be able to detain you 
“1 many years here. Tell the king, 
our master, that he can never send any 
minister who will prove so agrecable to 
me.” immediately after this, a nume- 
rousand splendid embassy arrived from 
Sweden, at the head of which was 
laced the senator Count de Tessin, 
who with the talents of a_ statesman 
joined a love of show, of pomp, and of 
splendour. A series of brilliant festivals 
now took place; in the course of which 
the king, by his amiable manners, cap- 
tivated every heart. On the departure 
of his sister, to whom he was tenderly 
attached, he presented her with an ode, 
which he had composed on this occa- 
sion ; and Louisa Ulrica and he did not 
meet again until twenty-six years after, 
when she revisited Berlin in the quality 
of the widow of the King of Sweden. 

Soon after this marriage, which took 
place in 1744, the court of Berlin, which 
had refused a princess to Russia, pro- 
posed the Princess de Zerbst, the famous 
Catharine II. to supply her place. 
Frederic II. mentions that circumstance 
in the following manner, in his posthu- 
mous works :—“ As Louisa Ulrica was 
now disposed of to the Prince Royal of 
Sweden, it became necessary to think 
of some other expedient for giving a 
consort tothe Grand Duke. Of all the 
German princesses then of a marriage- 
able age, no one proved more suitable 
to Russia and the Prussian interests 
than the Princess de Zerbst.’” When 
this lady became empress, she did not 
forget the intervention of the court of 
Berlin ; and it was perhaps owing to this 
fortunate circumstance that Frederic II. 
was enabled to retain his crown: for at 
one period he had entertained thoughts 
of retiring to Venice, and~ practising 
medicine there, as the means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood ! 

As the war still continued, the King 
of Prussia entered Bohemia, in the 
course of the next campaign, at the head 
of 80,000 men, who, in consequence of 
their dispersion, were on the point of 
being surprised and cut off by Prince 
Charles of Lorraine. Frederic was now 
under the necessity of effecting a retreat; 
and, soon after, had the candour to say to 
the Swedish ambassador, “Had I con- 
ducted myself in the same manner in a 
meerdinate capacity, [ ought to have 

en deprived of the command.” : 

ile the Prussians deemed them- 
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selves seoure within winter-quarters, in 
November 1746, Austria and Saxony 
concerted a plan for carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country. Frederic, 
who was then at Berlin, received the 
first notice of this plan from Rudens- 
child. On this his majesty immediately 
put his troops in motion, and, embracing 
the Swedish minister,exclaimed, “Adieu! 
my dear friend, and do not forget a 
prince who shall always remember your 
kindness.” Victory accompanied the 
march of the Prussian monarch; for, 
after a varicty of decisive advantages, 
he was enabled to conclude the peace 
of Dresden, which ensured the posses- 
sion of Silesia. After his return to 
Potsdam, the Swedish minister repaired 
thither, and. staid eight days with the 
monarch, who, on his departure, pre- 
sented him with a fine service of Dres- 
den porcelain, observing to him, at the 
same time, “This will prove that I 
thought of you when I was in Saxony.” 

In 1748 Rudenschild was recalled, 
and obtained the office of secretary of 
state for the department of foreign affairs, 
by way of recompense for the services 
which he had rendered his country. On 
taking leave, Frederic became so much 
affected, that he would not permit him 
to finish the customary compliments, 
but, advancing towards him, he em- 
braced the minister in the most tender 
manner, and conversed with him exactly 
in the same manner as one friend does 
on being about to lose another. His 
majesty afterwards transmitted to him 
the following billet :— 

Soyez persuadé que je m’occuperai tou- 
jours de vous, et que le ministre et 
homme amiable ont également droit a 
mon souvenir. FREDERIC, 


Meanwhile Rudenschild returned to 
his native country, became a senator 
and a count, and acted a brilliant part 
at several of the Diets; but in 1765 his 
party lost its influence, he himself fell 
into disgrace, and, after being deprived 
of his senatorial functions, he found 
himself reduced to a situation bordering 
on indigence. It was then that Frederio 
afforded him the most satisfactory 
proofs that he was really his friend; 
for he invited him to take up his abode 
at Potsdam, in a letter replete with the 
most flattering marks of esteem. But 
the other refused ; alleging that he ought 
to remain in his native country, for the 
double purpose of pardoning it, and 
justifying his own innocence. This 
innocence was in fact recognized soon 
after ; 
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after ; for, in consequence of a new and 
unexpected series of eveuts, It was 
proved that the ex-senator had been the 
victim of injustice. Rudenschild, after 
being nominated Chancellor of the 
University of Upsal, died at Stockholm 
in 1783, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three. Frederic survived; and, in his 
favourite residence of Potsdam, not only 
formed a new system of tactics, but 
cultivated letters and the arts; kept up 
a correspondence with Voltaire, d’Alem- 
bert, Helvetius, &c.; while he at the 
same time surrounded himself with 
chefs-d’euvres of all kinds, worthy of 
the genius both of ancient and modern 
times. It was there, too, notwithstand- 
ing his rank and his glory, and amidst 
the vows of his subjects for his preserva- 
tion, he was overtaken by those infirmi- 
ties that proved him to be mortal, and 
at length put an end to his career. 

The remains of the great Frederic 
are deposited in the Temple, which is 
destined for the use of the garrison of 
Potsdam. No monument to his honour 
has as yet been erected either at Pots- 
dam or Berlin; the city of Stettin alone 
erected a marble statue, on which the 
hamid winds of the Baltic have already 
impressed their malignant influence. 
But his reign surpasses all the monu- 
ments that can be erected by the hand 
of art. Great men have often partaken 
of whatever can be effected by means of 
bronze, or of marble, with those who 
possess no other claims to the admira- 
tion of mankind but such as proceed 
from power and wealth: the admiration 
and gratitude of posterity alone cunsti- 
tute their exclusive property. 

WARDLE v. CLARKE. 

I was one of the three-score witnesses 
whom Wardle subpoened to sustain bis 
indictment for perjury against this 
courtezan. A select party of us dined 
in an upper room at the King’s Arms. 
There was Dodd, the Duke of Kent’s 
secretary ; Glennie, the mathematician; 
Sie Richard Phillips, the ei-devant 
sheriff ; Lord Folkstone; Mr. Maddocks, 
M.P. for Boston; and some others. Dodd 
was the first examined; and we heard 
much of the grossness of the examining 
counsel, and of the feelings of the bench, 
—on whieh sat three of the princes, and 
eight or ten peers. Glennie followed, 
then Sir Richard, and Lord Folkestone, 

A compromise now took place among 
the counsel, and Mrs. Clarke's own 
attorney was admitted an evidence ; on 
which he swore to Wardle’s positive 
engagement, in his presence, to pay for 
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the Jady’s furniture; and Pt 
e y's furniture; and the 
was at once terminated. —— 

I was subpoened merely to corroh. 
rate, if needful, the evidence of Si 
Richard, who had consulted me from 
day to day, while he was neguciating ty 
obtain the promised annuity for Mrs 
C. and compensation for the debs 
which she had been left to pay. Shp 
wanted more than compensation, and 
he thought no more ought to be sought 
or granted. His concessions were 2000], 
one day, 35001. the next day, and 7000/, 
the third day; but she afterwards de. 
manded and got 10,0001. in addition to 
her annuity. 

The wine at our dinner was bad; and, 
as we were sitting over it for some hours 
during the progress of the trial, it took 
such effect on me, that I kept my bed 
for three days after. 

BEAUTY WITHOUT SENSE. 

The following epigram was written 
on a lady whose face was as handsome 
as her conversation was disagrecable:— 
Alexandrine a le double pouvoir, 

De rendre un cer indifferent et tendre, 
Car pour laimer s’il saffit de la voir, 

Pour n’aimer plus il suffit de l’entendre, 


MONTESQUIEU ON THE COURTS OF KINGS, 
‘ L’ambition dans Vloisiveté, ba bas- 
sesse dans l’orgueil, le desir de s’en- 
richir sans travail, Vaversion pour la 
verité, la‘flaterie, la trahison, !a perfidie, 
le mepris des devoirs d’un citoyen, la 
crainte de la vertu du prince, l’esper- 
ance de ses foiblesses, et plus que tout 
cela, le ridicule perpetuel jetté sur la 
vertu, forment, je crois, le caractére 
du plus grand nombre des courtisans, 
dans tous les lieux, et dans tous les 
tems.” — Esprit des Lois, livre iit. _ 
With what strange particularities 
does Montesquieu, a scribe of a sound 
mind, here overwhelm us! Most assu- 
redly, he would much lessen the utility 
of courts, so as to make it even become 
a question, how far they are desirable, 
how far favourable, to the proper cultt- 
vation of the nobler feelings and affec- 
tions, how far conducive to thé best 
charities, the well-being and happiness 
of social life. ‘Ambition (says be,) 
conceived in the bosom of laziness 
luxury, baseness consorted with a bo 
and aspiring pride, the desire of gettig 
rich without the useful accompaniments 
of diligence and other punctilious Vi 
tues, views and inclinations seldom © 
inciding with, often opposed to, the 
cause of truth; consulting one’s oW# 
interest, or the gratification of another, 


by flattery; i i nd ingra- 
y lattery; the disobedience a side 
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titude of trea 
include every 


son and perfidy, which 
other vice and crime; 


ouring contempt on the useful 
_ ; own his limited sphere of action ; 
m [dreading virtue in the prince, or what 
t» [> may only be a suspicion or imitation of 
s. [fF jt,an accidental similarity ; pronouncing 


ts MH censures on the great and good, whose 
he [merits have received the stamp of pub- 

lic opinion, &c. These remarks are not 
ht HH meant to embrace the entire mass of 
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a genuine love for humanity, without 
which neither patriotism nor public vir- 
tue can exist, seldom or never seems to 
be in flower, or bears only blossoms, 
in that situation.” Montesquieu here 
tells his readers, in plain honest terms, 
what he thinks; but do not we oftener 
find the times more to blame than the 
men? Courts undoubtedly give birth 
to essential improvements in the art of 
acquiring the language and philosophy 
of polished manners. 








— 


Flexas per patnos circumagens aquas 
Paulum ludit agros, et simulat fugam 
Donec precipiti jam pede difluas, 


M, , ‘ndividuals bounded within the circle of 

. HB a court; but I everywhere observe, that 

('s j 

“ft ORIGINAL POETRY. 
. - BERNARD’s ADDRESS To ns ARMY; 

s “9 

k A Ballad from the Spanish. 

d BY GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 


RESHLY blew the morning breeze, 
; When, with all his Leonese, 
| Bernard went in war-array, 

To impede the Frenchman’s way, 


Who had come o’er hill and dale, 
' — Urg’d by false Alfonso’s tale, 

_ To procare for him the throne,— 
| Just as if it were his own. 


. Not with yonder dastard train, 

But with Bernard rests our strain ; 

_ Who, in accents deep and strong, 
Thus address’d the assembled throng : 


:  “Deck’d with buckler,—bearing brand,— 
_ Here like valiant men you stand, 
‘ _ For your country,—for your lives,— 


For your king,—and for your wives, 


“If we fly, to-morrow’s dawn 
Sees our offspring led in scorn, 
, _ And with servile fetters bound 
By some haughty Gallic hound, 


| “Who will strip, with forward glee, 
All the bearings from our tree ; 
And the lilies of his line 
In their place will proudly shine. 


“Shall the monntain, hill, and wood, 
Where our father’s sires stood, 

Now for lack of hearts and hands 
Fall a prey to foreign bands. 


“He who with his single lance 

F ears to meet three sons of France, 
Let him turn ; with those that stay 
Still I trust to win the day. 


“T myself, this very hour, 
ere engage to fight with four, 
nd to chase them o’er the plain 
0 their country back again.” 


~<a 
ORIGINAL LATIN VERSES ; 
BY DR, JORTIN, 


Frais per nemorum nigra silentia, 
allesque iniquas, et virides domos 
"pit fons placidus murmure languido, 
retum peragens iter, 
2 


Miscetur gremo maris : 
Talis per tacitam devia semitum 
Actas diffugiat non opibus gravis 
Non experta fori jurgia turbidi aut 
Palmae sanguinem decus 
Cumque instant tenebre, et lux brevis 
occidit 
Et ludo satura, et fena laboribus 
Somni frater iners membra jacentia 
Componat gelida manu. 
TRANSLATION; 
By the late EnNWARD FORSTER, EsQ, 
As thro’ the shadowy silence of the groves, 
The water’d valleys and the green re- 
treats, 
The gentle brook with languid murmur 
roves, 
Ere yet its secret journey it completes, 
Winding its devious current, pausing plays 
Thro’ fields paternal, still delights to 
creep, 
Until, with step precipitate, it strays 
To plunge into the bosom of the deep. 
Thro’ silent paths so may my varying life 
Pass gently on,—to wealth no sordid 
slave; 
Unknown the wrangling bar’s tumultuous 
_ __ strife; 
Unknown the blood-stain’d honours of 
the brave ; 
And when approaching evening’s darken’d 
gloom, 
With pleasure sated,orwith toil oppress’d, 
MaySleep’s calm brother,in the silent tomb, 
With his cool hand compose my limbs 
to rest. 
I 
ON SPRING. 
Translated from the Greek Idyllium of 
Meleager. : 
Wuite far retiring Winter leads his train, 
Spring laughs, empurpled with her flowers 


again ; sean 
The dark-brown earth with brightest 
greens is crown’d, 


The forest waves its leafy ringlets ones 
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The meadows drink the dews Aurora 
throws, 

And smile a welcome to the new-born rose. 

With joy the shepherd pipes the hillsamong, 

With joy the goatherd counts the early 
young, 

Again the seaman spreads the wanton sail, 

And cleaves the wide waves on the zephyr’s 

ale; 

Again ‘0 Bacchus the glad swains carouse, 

And with his flowering ivy twine their 
brows ; 

What time the bees their virgin wax-work 
mould, ; 

And frame their cells, the sweets of Spring 
to hold. 

Again the birds their powers of song 
employ ,— 

A thousand notes, and every note of joy. 

Swallows, as circling round our walls they 
sweep, [deep ; 

And halcyons brooding on the peaceful 

On the lone river’s brink theswan is heard, 

And in her secret grove the evening bird. 

The earth her leafy ringlets waves at large, 

The shepherd carols o’er his fleecy charge ; 

Once more the sailor cleaves the vernal 
main ; 

Once more blithe Bacchus leads the choral 
train; 

Once more the wild bees lhum,—the wild 
birds sing: 

How should the bard forget to hail the 
Spring? 

Crediton. 
a 


ODE TO FANCY. 
WHEN blue-ey’d Fancy, heavenly maid ! 
With sister arts and charms array’d, 
Rose from her fairy chambers, wrought 
By self-creating genius taught, 
With purple wings she wav’d the air, 
Prepar’d to leave her rosy sphere; 
With magic art then veil'd her eyes, 
Aud left the soft ambrosial skies, 
To visit with her playful grace 
The favor’d sons of mortal race. 
To Grecian plains she bent her way,— 
The fairy land for her display,— 
And, when alighted on the earth, 
What fairy regions hail’d her birth; 
What figures wild, disorder’d, fair, 
Forth danc’d, and shook their mystic hair. 
But when she held her glass to view, 
The magic mirror of her charms, 
The Grecian bard the goddess knew, 
And hail’d her with extended arms. 


But, when the Mantuan swain beheld her, 
He gently clasp’d the slender reed, 

And sung an oaten song so tender, 

"Twas Fancy’s image to his aid, 
Lo! when thy golden tresses fair 
Wanton’d in the playful air, 

And shook sweet odours from thy wing ; 
Then was the heav’n-inspiring hour, 
And its secret working pow’r, ; 

Sweet Spencer, elfin child, can sing. 


Original Poetry. 








[April 1, 
But oh! thou sylph, with floating hair 
With bonny look, and gait so fair. ’ 

And eyes that sparkle inward pleasure. 
Ah! say the heav’n-inspiring view, 
That first a laughing Comus drew 

The fair Miltonic fertile treasure, ’ 


Oh! see the shapes, how fast they rise 
The fleeting spectres of the mind; 
Some potent spirit call’d them up, 
‘Twas Collins sure,—a favor'd child,— 
That with a sweep, rude as the wind 
He struck, with hurried hand, the lyre, 
And sung the ‘ Passions,’ lofty theme, 
The soul’s delight, the Muses fire, 
That fancy scarce withstood the power 
That rul’d and govern’d in that hour, 


Thee last I sing, sweet Fancy’s child, 
The bard of numbers sweetly wild, 
E’en Shakspeare, genius of the mount 
By Hippocrene’s sacred fount ; 

Who lov’d to range the chosen air 
Where high poetic visions are ; 

But chiefly lov’d the heaven-born smile, 
That lit thy temples all divine, 

Sweet smiling goddess, soft array’d, 
The poet’s own fantastic maid. 


Thee, goddess, rule the varied year, 
And wave thy wand around the sphere, 
When Spring comes tripping o’er the land, 
To scatter sweets with liberal hand, 
With soft delight to press the earth; 

Oh be then present at her birth, 

To conjure with a livelier green, 

And add a charm to ev'ry scene ; 

When o’er the burning zenith shines, 

Oh seek the shade, where heat reclines, 
By haunted stream, or fountain clear, 
Where lovers drop the stealing tear, 
Where laughing satyrs dance around, 
And wood-nymphs from their alleys bound, 
From out their leafy covert hie, 

And view thy form with curious eye. 


A softer verdure clads the fields, 

A richer grain the harvest yields, 
When Ceres o’er the sheaf presides, 
With rosy pleasure in hereyes; 
When blushing fruits perfume the air, 
The nymph of orchards tends with care; 
While golden vintage sparkles round, 
And laughing Bacchus, ivy crown’d, 
With jollity, and dimpled smiles, 
Surveys the cup of many wiles. 


When down the west the tardy sun de- 
clines, ' 
Shorn of his locks of amber dipt in gold, 
And the drear solstice sits upon the hills, 
And the last sun-beam fties the wood; 
When Nature throws her moody trait 
Along the wide and dreary plain, ' 
Then haste thee, goddess, bright and fair, 
Ol come and deck thy braided hair; 
Tho’ now the gentle zephyr’s fled, —_. . 
Yet thon can’st deck each mountains 
head, 
And tho’ the morning scented dew 


Has lost its sweet and fragrant hue, Yet 
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Yet thou can’st give the vales perfume, 

And all the Summer's verdaut bloom; 

When the lond tempest rushes forth, 

Ty hold its wild terrific course, 

On the arrowy, slecty show’r, 

I see thine all-pervading pow’r ; 

[see thee on the storm’s career, 

Thro’ whirlwinds riding, void of fear. 

Lo! when the icy champion, Frost, 

Forth holds his dread despotic course, 

And chains the polar wat’ry deep, 

And binds its waves in icy sleep, 

Ah! then thou tak’st thy rudest form, 

Terrific as the midnight storm ; 

E’en then I see thee, gentle maid, 

In some cavern reclining laid, 

Which Nature, in her kindest mocd, 

Thus form'd to be the spot she lov’d ; 

Here, on a clear and crystal bed, 

A sparkling radiance round thee shed, 

Thou view’st the forms and shapes that 
rise ,— 

Spires,—villages,—delight thine eyes ; 

While mighty columns heave the arch, 

And dancing tapers light the trance. 


The woods,--the rocks,--the swelling flood,-- 
The mountain steep, and quiet vale,— 


New Patents and Me chanical Inventions. 


The winding stream, that murmurs rade, 
And lisps its purlings thro’ the dale,— 

The peeping dawn,—th’ ascending fire, 
That lifts the rising hills with joy,— 

These thy fair form can e’er inspire, 
Sweet Fancy, nymph so shy and coy. 


Sweet rosy maid, with colours drest, 


Then come and be my welcome guest ; 

My humble roof should fairer rise 

Beneath thy soft enchanting eyes ; 

With thee in hand, 1 fain would go, 

More eager than the mountain roe, 

And in thy flitting beams would play, 

To chase Life's dreary clouds away ; 

Could the dear Muse of Shakspeare 

blest 

But breathe its sweetness o’er my breast, 

My winged soul would upward rise, 

And like a bird that soars the skies, 

Fond of her daring pinions, bold, 

Fond of the space her eyes behold, 

Would spurn with lighter feet away, 

And soar amid the purple ray, 

On the stretch’d wings of rapture rise, 

With thee, O Fancy, by my side. 
J.S.H. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 
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To Joun HuGues, of Barking, Essex ; 
for certain Means of securing the 
Bodies of the Dead in Coffins. 

HIS invention consists in the use 

or application of an extra or ad- 
ditional bottom or bottoms to the coffin, 
and fastening thereto the body, by 
means of plates, chains, bars, springs, 
or straps, of cast or wrought iron, steel, 
or any kind of metal, joined together or 
separate, as may be most desirable; 
and attaching or firmly affixing the said 
extra bottom or bottoms with the body 
thus fastened or held duwn to the usual 
aud real bottom of the coffin, or to the 
sides thereof, by means of locks, springs, 
catches, bolts, nuts, and screws, nails, 
or rivets, as may be most convenient. 

He proposes to fasten or hold down the 

body to the extra or additional bottom 

or bottoms, or sides of the coffin, and 
the means of fastening the same to the 
usual Or real bottom or bottoms and 
sides, 
. . — 
Description of a Life Beacon, by Mr. 
EORGE Hovcpitcu, Keeper of the 
Buoys and Beacons of the Port of 
Lynn, Norfolk. 
fn July, 1820, he erected a beacon, 

a Which has remained uninjured to 

tre Present time. The main-piece is a 
¢ of English oak of the best quality, 


twenty-seven feet long and twelve inches 


square, shod with iron for four feet, and 
for five feet above filled close with 
scuppers (short large-headed nails). It 
was bound round at its upper-end with 
three strong iron hoops, to prevent it 
from splitting ; and, being thus prepared, 
was driven about sixteen feet into the 
sand, by means of a crane and beetle 
of thirteen hundred-weight. 

The topmast is made of a good red- 
wood spar, thirty-seven feet long, and 
tapering off from twelve inches, its di- 
ameter at its basc, to six and a half 
inches, its diameter at the top. It is 
secured to the main-piece by two stout 
iron clasps and screw-bolts; and to the 
upper of these clasps are fixed four 
riugs or eyes, to serve as the attachment 
of as many bars of iron, one and a half 
inch square and twenty-eight feet long. 
The lower end of each bar is bolted to 
a flat block of stone, weighing six 
hundred-weight. The stone is buried 
in the sand, and in a month or two gets 
so firmly embedded by the tremulus 
motion impressed by the sea on the 
shaft, that it would form a secure 
mooring for a vessel of one hundred 
tons. 

A similar iron clasp, with eye-bolts, 
is fixed round the top-mast, about eight 
feet from its summit, and to this are 
attached four chains, each having a 
block of stone of four hundred — 
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at the other end. These stones, like 
the others, soon get buried in the 
sand, so as to keep the chains in a state 
of tension; and consequently give ad- 
ditional support to the beacon. Just 
above the upper clasp are three short 


spars, forming an inverted triangle for’ 


the purpose of supporting more firmly 

the seats which are fixed to the top- 

mast, each piece being terminated by a 

head of light basket-work, in order to 

render the beacon more conspicuous. 

From the seats down to the bottom of 

the shaft, are cleats, by which, with the 

assistance of a chain for a man-rope, a 

sailor, or other person, may easily as- 

cend to the top of the beacon. 

The beacon is erected on the highest 
part of the Longsand, so that, even in 
thick weather, persons who may be 
upon the sand will naturally, as the 
water rises, be directed to it. The dis- 
tance from which it is visible in clear 
weather without a glass, is about seven 
miles; it being seen from Boston and 
Lynn Knock buoys to the north-east ; 
from Hunstanton cliff to the south; and 
from buoy No. 2, in Lynn Well, to 
the west. 

The average expense of such a beacon 
on a sand like ours, seven feet above 
low-water mark, would be about 802. 

— 

To GeoRGE STEPHENSON, of Killing- 
worth, Northumberland, for certain 
Improvements in Steam-Engines. 
This invention consists of a method 

or methods of producing a more perfect 

vacuum than has hitherto been done 
in the condenser, consequently in the 
cylinder of a single or double-powered 

Bolton and Watt's engine, or other 

engine, where a condenser is used, or 

where the condensation is performed in 

a vessel separate from the cylinder. 
To obtain a perfect vacuum in the 

condenser of a steam-engine isa desi- 

deratum of great value, as the want of 
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LApril , 
it lessens the effect of the engine whils 
every little approximation towards ; 
increases the effect, without in the “t. 
adding to the cost or expense of worki 

the engine. The method of condens 

the steam in a vessel separate from tie 
cylinder, is generally considered ap jp. 
vention of the ingenious Mr, Watt, and 
has, since his improvements, undergone 
little or no alteration. This method is 
effected by means of a vessel, distinet 
from the cylinder, and called the eop. 
denser, into which the steam is allowed 
to flow at every half-stroke of the 
double-powered engine, and at every 
whole-stroke of a single-powered en. 
gine, and is condensed by a jet of cold 
water; which water, together with the 
air that unavoidably penetrates the 
packing and joints, or is extricated from 
the water, is pumped out by means of 
an air-pump. When the condensation 
is effected, the water, by its superior 
gravity, will immediately fall to the 
bottom of the condenser, the air and 
vapour resting upon the upper part. 
Suppose in this situation the plunger to 
be at the bottom of the pump and he- 
ginning to ascend, leaving a vacuum 
below it, the water in the condenser 
will flow down and along the communi 
cation-pipe through the valve, and fol- 
lows the plunger so far in its ascent, 
until the water finds its equilibrium 
with that remaining in the condenser. 
Hence, then, this invention consists of 
a method of discharging the air and 
water from the condenser, by the action 
of a double pump, in such a manner 
that the air in its escape from the con- 
denser meets with scarcely any sensible 
obstruction from the condensing water; 
the air and water being so distinctly 
separated, that the discharge of the 
former is effected chiefly by the ascent, 
and the discharge of the latter by the 
descent, of the plunger.— Repertory. 
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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Account of a new Esculent Vegetable, 
called Tetragonia, or New Zealand 
Spinach. By Mr. Joun ANDERSON, 
Gardener to the Earl of Essex. 
_ the experience which I have 
had in the cultivation of the tetra- 
— in the ea year, I can venture 
0 recommnend the following treatment: 
The seed should be rent, the latter 








end of March in a pot, which must be 
placed in a melon-frame ; the seedling 
plants, while small, should be set out 
singly in small pots, and kept under the 
shelter of a cold frame, until about 
the 20th of May, when the mildness ° 
the season will probably allow of thei 
being planted out, without risk of being 
killed by frost, At that time @ of 


must be prepared for the reception 
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the plants, by forming a trench two fect 
wide, and one foot deep, which must be 
filled level to the surface with rotten 
dung from an old cucumber-bed ; the 
dung must be covered with six inches 
of garden mould, thus creating an ele- 
yated ridge in the middle of the bed, 
the sides of which must extend three 
feet from the centre. ‘The plants must 
be put out three feet apart; I planted 
mine at only two feet distance from 
each other, but they were too near. In 
five or six weeks from the planting, 
their branches will have grown sufli- 
ciently to allow the gathering of the 
leaves for use. In dry seasons the 
plants will probably require a good sup- 
ply of water. They put forth their 
brauches vigorously as soon as they 
have taken to the ground, and extend 
before the end of the season, three feet 
on each side from the centre of the bed. 

The branches are round, numerous, 
succulent, pale-green, thick and strong, 
someWhat procumbent, but elevating 
their terminations. ‘The leaves are 
fleshy, growing alternately at small 
distances from each other, on shortish 
petioles; they are of a deltoid shape, 
but rather elongated, being from two to 
three inches broad at the top, and from 
three to four inches long; the apex is 
almost sharp-poinied, and the two ex- 
tremities of the base are bluntly rounded; 
the whole leaf is smooth, with entire 
edges dark green above, below paler, 
and thickly studded with aqucous tu- 
bercles ; the mid-rib aud veins project 
conspicuously on the under surface. 
The flowers are sessile in the alae of the 
leaves, small and green, and, except 
that they show their yellow anthere 
when they expand, they are very incon- 
spicuous, ‘The fruit, when ripe, has a 
dry pericarp of a rude shape, with four 
or five horn-like processes inclosing-the 
seed, which is to be seen in its covering. 

In gathering for use, the young leaves 
must be pinched off the branches, taking 
fare to Jeave the leading shoot unin- 
jured; this, with the smaller branches 
Which subsequently arise from the alze 
of the leaves which have been gathered, 
Will produce a supply until a late period 
in the year, for the plants are sufficiently 
hardy to Withstand the frosts which kill 
hasturtiums, potatoes, and such tender 
Vegetables, 

— tetragonia is, I understand, 
me nyo pd in the same manner as 
+ soe » aud whether boiled, plain or 

°C, 1s Considered by many superior 
lonTHLY Mac, No. 394 
* . * 
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to it; there is a softness and mildness in 
its taste, added to its flavour, which re- 
sembles that of spinach, in which it has 


‘an advantage over that herb. 


My whole crop, in the present year, 
consisted solely of niue plants, and from 
these I have been enabled to send ina 
gathering for the kitchen every other day 
since the middle of June, so that T con- 
sider a bed with about twenty plants, 
quite sufficient to give a daily supply, if 
required, for a large table. 

‘The great advantage of this vegetable 
is as a substitute for summer spinach. 
Every gardener knows the plague that 
attends the frequent sowing of spinach 
through the warm season of the year; 
without that trouble it is impossible to 
have it good, and with the utmost care 
it cannot always be even so obtained 
exactly as it ought to be (particularly 
when the weather is hot and dry), from 
the rapidity with which the young plants 
run to seed, 





SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
ARTS, Ke. 


On reclaiming Waste Moor Land. By 
J. Peart, esq. of Settle. 


I beg to lay before the Society an 
account of the improvement of fifty-six 
acres, three roods, and twenty-five 
perches of land, statute measure, lying 
waste and uncultivated, and the ex- 
penses attending such improvement, 

The land at Ingleton was of the worst 
quality Ihave ever yet seen attempted 
to be cultivated, being a short ling, on 
a black, barren, turbary soil; that at 
Grassington was covered with a strong 
ling, on turf earth, with yellow soil 
under the turf. The situation of this 
land being too high for crops of corn, 
{ have endeavoured to convert it into 
grass fand. 

The plan I have pursued on the above 
parcels of land was, first, to burn the 
ling, where it was strong, then to grave 
the land with spades; after that was 
done, I caused the whole surface to be 
made perfectly level, by cutting it with 
sharp spades, then had it limed, and 
sown with grass seeds, grown in the 
neighbourhood, and white Dutch clover 
seed; part of the land was sown with 
seeds before the lime was spread, and 
the remainder was sown after the lime 
was spread on the surface. The ad- 
vantage of graving was, getting the 
ground turned up deeper than if it had 
been ploughed, and bringing up a little 
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yellow soil, which generally lies under- 
neath the turf, aud which tends to make 
the land firmer, and more congenial to 
the growth of grass-secds than turf soil, 
and also getting a much more level 
surface. As I attach much importance 
to the land being made very level on the 
surface, previous to the grass seeds be- 
ing sown, I was induced to have the 
whole of this land ievelled by persons 
at day-wages, as I hardly knew what it 
deserved by picce-work ; and, if Thad 
let it by the acre, I feared it might not 
have been donc to my satisfaction. I 
have Jaid a much greater quantity of 
lime, and sown a greater quantity of 
grass-sceds on this land, than I ever 
before saw practised; and though the 
expense has been very great, I have no 
doubt, from the present appearance of 
the land, the seeds being in a flourishing 
state, but it will answer a_ profitable 
purpose, my opinion being, that the 
Jand will, in two years, fatten any 
sort of cattle, and be worth, to rent, 
from twenty-five shillings to thirty shil- 
lings an acre; and in its unimproved 
state it was not, on an average, worth 
more than three shillings an acre. 

Paid to sundry persons, for £ s8,. d. 
graving with spades, forly acres 
two rvods of land, at from 21, 2s, 
to 2l.5s.peracre . ; . 

Paid to sundry persons for 
days’ works, for levelling the 
Jand with sharp spades, after it 
was graven, at from 2s, to 3s, 
per day . . . 

Paid for building a lime-kiln 
onthe land , ° . 

Paid for 1504 bushels of hay- 
seeds, grown in the neigiibour- 
hood, sown on the graven land, 
at from 9d. to 11d. per bushel 61 6 7 

Paid for 236 pounds of white 
Dutch clover-seed, sown on 
ditto. ‘ , - 12 

Paid Joseph Tomlinson, for 
cutting, walling, and filling, 
578 rods of stone drains, at 
1s. id. per rod, of seven yards 31 6 

Paid ditto for cutting, wall- 
ing, and filling, 300 rods of 
ditto, at 1s. 3d.perrod . . 1815 0 

Paid William Lambert, for 
7,899 loads of lime (each load 
being three bushels) laid on the 
graven Jand,at 7} perload . 246 6 19 

Paid for leading the lime 
from the kiln é ; 31 444 

Paid for spreading the lime 
on the land : 
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INSTITUTE OF FRANCE, 

Some account of a Voyage in the India, 
and Asiatic Seas, in the Vessels le 
Durance and Le Rhone, (a Gabayp 
and a@ Flute), under M. Philiber 
Captain and Commander. 
This expedition sailed from Roche. 

fort on the Ist of January, 1819, ang 

arrived at Cayenne on the Ist of Re. 
bruary. E’rom Cayenne they proceeded 
to Praya, thence to the Isle of Bourbon 
and the western coasts of New Holland, 
afterwards to the Streight of Allas anj 
to Sourabaya. Leaving Sourabayy 
they sailed up and down the Streicht 
of Macassar; then coasted the north. 
west part of the island of Celebes, 
entered the Streight of Basselan, and 
anchored at Sambouangan. After 
coasting the western part of Mindanao, 

Negros, and Panay, they passed between 

Mindoro and ‘Tablas, then into the 

Sircight of Maricaban, or between the 

islands of Mindoro and Lugon; and 

arrived at Cavite on the 2lst of 

December. 

On the 14th of March, 1820, depart 
ing from the port of Cavite, after 
reconnoitering and collecting informa- 
tion respecting Pulo-Domar, Sainte 
Barbe, and Gaspar, they passed the 
Streights of Sunda, and arrived at 
Bourbon. 

After some stay at this colony, the 
Rhone was dispatched for Cayenne, and 
the Durance returned directly to France. 

In this circnitous voyage, the division, 
well supplied with good chronometers, 
had opportunities of making a number 
of important observations in hydro- 
graphy and geography. The north- 
west Cape of New Holland was found 
to be wrong placed in many modern 
maps; its position they fixed in a satis 
factory manner. A plan was drawn Up 
of the Streight of Alas, sufficiently ac: 
eurate for the purposes of navigation, 
by night or day. In the Streight 0 
Macassar, the most difficult parts of if 
next the coast of Borneo, were minutely 
surveyed. A plan was taken of the 
Streight of Basselan; the Streight of 
Maricaban was surveyed, as also the 
passage to the east of Mindoro. With 
this passage the French navigators are 
bat little acquainted ; and they may now 
reach the coast of China, even vith aa 
unfavourable monsoon. my 

The voyage has been attended wilh 
advantageous results to botaby, 08 
agriculture. Vanilla has been mle 


duced into the Isle of Bourbon nto 
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into Senegal; every species of the 
Sarou tree has been transported to 
Bourbon and to Cayenne. Of the 
Sagou tree, one kind is remarkable for 
long fibrous hair, of which cordage 
and cables may be made, almost incor- 
yuptible, and which in some cases may 
serve for chains, Also several varieties 
of tle bread fruit-tree ; a considerable 
number of valuable trees and plants, 
among Which is the abacea, from which 
s stuff may be made as fine as cam- 
pric; some very strong plants for 
cordage, Which, compared with the best 
hemp of the same bulk, would be, in the 
proportion of strength, as seventeen or 
cighteen to ten; the pignas, which serves 
to make a very fine but very strong 
thread; indeed, the inhabitants of 
Lacon make a stuff of it finer than our 
lawn. 

Plants have been procured of the 
stellated anise (aniseed), which the 
Museum of Paris had been seeking for 
in vain the last fiity years; the beautiful 
Chinese varnish, a tree which bears a 
good fruit; if an incision be made in its 
trank, a liquid substance runs from if, 
by dipping a spunge into Which, rubbing 
the article to be varnished, and repeat- 
ing the operation after some hours, the 
varnishing is completed, without farther 
preparation. 

The silk of China and Cochin China 
is well known to be superior to that of 
Kurope; this superiority is generally 
thought to proceed from the quality of 
the mulberry-tree whereon the worms 
are fed, its leaves being much finer and 
more delicate than those of the Euro- 
pean, A sufficient number of plants 
has been procured to leave at Bourbon 
axl Cayenne, with some others brought 
to France. As their growth is easily 
propagated by slips, we may look for 
their multiplication where. they —have 
been conveyed. 

At Bourbon has been introduced a 
melliluous or luscious plant, much in 
use with the inhabitants of the Isle of 
Lugon, for pectoral complaints. Also 
the tagal, whose bitter and resinous 
ark serves for quinguina; the woncudo, 
fiom which the inhabitants of Java 
extract a scarlet colour; the Indian 
bresilletto (a kind of Brasil-wood), and 
Many other plants. 

Xperience has shown that the coffce- 
tree ouly thrives under the shade of a 
Motecting tree. Some blight or ma- 
pe | having destroyed the Bois Noirs, 
at Bourbon, Which till then had been 
*Hecessiully made use of, plants of dif- 
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ferent trees have been provided to re- 
place them, that wiil serve as excellent 
protectors. Among them is a cotton- 
tree, Which, moreover, produces a cot- 
ton much superior to that of Indostan. 

The pepper-tree requires a defender ; 
this has been procured, as it was wanted, 
at Bourbon and Cayenne. Also several 
trees for the defence of the vanilla-tree. 
The cinnamon-tree, from Cochin China, 
which produces a fine cinnamon, su- 
perior to that of Ceylon, has also been 
introduced, All these plants have been 
provided in a suficient number, to sup- 
ply Bourbon, Cayenne, and the Jardin 
dn Roi. Some, however, have been 
left in these two colonies, asa depdt, 
to be removed cither to France, or 
wherever else the government should 
think fit. 

The rice, called mountain, introduced 
by M. Poivre, into the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, had been jost by sume 
accident; of this, eighteen bogsheads, 
of five different kinds, have been pro- 
cured and distributed at Bourbon, 
Cayenne, and in France. 

Excinsive of all these plants, a con- 
siderable quantity of grains and seeds 
have been transported to the colonies 
and to France. ‘The zeal and care of 
M. Perrotet, botanist in the voyage, 
will enrich the Museum with an her- 
bary, comprising many plants hitherto 
unknown. Ilo had opportunities of 
herborising in places that had seldom 
or never been explored. A number of 
rare animals and birds have also been 
deposited in the Museum du Roi, as 
many more would have been if they 
had not diced in the voyage. 

A saw has been introduced into 
France aud the colonies, which will 
saw the largest and longest trees, when 
laid on the ground, and not placed on 
stocks, as is the common practice. ‘This 
instrument, originally of Chinese in- 
vention, bas not been known, and, 
though found already to be very useful, 
is susceptible of yet greater improve- 
ments. 

Enquiry has been made in the voy- 
age, whether in the Archipelago, or 
Asiatic islands, a market might not be 
found for our commercial wares; but 
the islanders have scarcely any call for 
the consumption of French, English, 
American, or other European goods. 
These are to be found only in the ware- 
houses of Europeans. To send out 
vessels for the parposes of traffic, the 
attempt would be fruitless, however 
well selected the cargo might be. This 
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circumstance is noticed in the Memoir, 
as matter of regret; and an opinion Is 
expressed, that before those people can 
be habituated to the relish of new en- 
joyments, and to obtain from them such 
articles as are wanted, piasters must 
constitute the essential part of the 


New Music and the Drama. 
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cargo. At present, their sobriety js, 
remora to any calls for superfluities 
In conciusion, it is observed, that thei 
industry and ingenuity may be appre. 
ciated, by patterns which have bee, 
brovght over of the stuffs which 4) 


ape ey 
fabricate and make use of. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA, 


— 


Five Finger Airs for the Piano-Forte, in- 
cluding Popular Melodies, for the Amuse- 
ment and Instruction of Young Performers, 
in Two Series; by J. Green. 6s. 

O those piano-forte practitioners 
who are desirous of a varicty of 
useful exercises, the present publicatiou 
will not fail to prove highly acceptable. 
It consists of no fewer than thirty follo 
pages, of practical examples, in all the 
various keys, and in almost every de- 
scription of measure. ‘Their construc- 
tion, directed to the two-fold purpose 
of informing the mind, and improving 
the finger, are calculated to render, by 
their study and practice, important 
service to the juvenile practitioner; aud 
to the attention of every emulous stu- 
dent on the instrument for which they 
are intended, we earnestly recommend 
Mr. Green’s publication. 


“¢ Maury,” a Song. The Words by Mr. C. 
Clementi; the Music by W. H. Cutler. 
1s. 6d. 

“* Mary,” is a pretty little specimen of 
vocal composition of the amatory kind. 
The passages, if not remarkably novel, 
are easy and pleasing, and have a na- 
tural and close connexion with each 
other. The unity of its style gives the 
melody a distinguishing character; and 
that single advantage, in our estima- 
tion, is too important not to impart 
value to the producticn., 


The Amateur’s Assistant, Vocal er Instru- 
mental; by R. J. Stephenson. 5s. 

The object of this work is, to pre- 
sent the studious amateur with scien- 
tific instructions, through the medium 
of clementary demonstrations, aecom- 
panied with diatonic exercises, and an 
analytical specimen of composition and 
transposition, including examples of 
tonic changes through the octave, and 
the general laws of modulation in the 
major and minor keys. In the prose- 
cution of this design, the ingenious 
author has placed his subject in various 
points of view; but how far his dia. 
grams, without the aid of a master, will 
prove intelligible to those for whose use 


_ they are intended, is a matter on which 


we should find it difficult to decide, If 

however, we are inclined to think that 

the dead letter will require living illus. 

tration, we also fecl convinced that a 

few comments will go a great way: and 

that much information may be derived, 
even from a very moderate attention to 
the contents of the work. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, of Favourite French Ro 
mances, with Variations for the Pian. 
Forte ; composed by Jas, Calkin. 3s, each, 
The present numbers of this plea- 

sing litile work (all of it, we believe, 

which have yet appeared) contain “Le 

Troubadour duTage,” ‘ Celui qui Sat,” 

“Ce que je Desire.” To these Mr, 

Calkin has applicd variations, the pre- 

vailing cast of which is too agreeable 

not to attract the general ear; and the 
science and skill of which are calculated 
to satisfy the most rigid judges. In 
many insfances, the original ideas are 
ingeniously and pleasantly turned; and 
the predominant effect is, that of a pro- 
duction originating in real genius, and 
modified by a sound and well-regulated 
judgment. But, however well we think 
of each of these picces, were we asked 

Which of the three is our favourite, We 

should name the Troubadour: and Mr. 

Calkin, as if himself aware of the faet, 

has had the policy to let it take pre 

cedence of the other two. 


Le Petit Tambour, a French Air, arranged 
with an Introduction and Variations for 
ihe Piano-Forte; by George Frederic 
Harris. 2s. 6d. 

La Petit Tambour is a delicate little 
air, and the introductory movement 
here attached to it is both pleasing and 
appropriate. The variations are fan- 
ciful amplifications of the theme on 
which they are founded ; and, without 
straying from the subject matter, they 
throw over it a brilliancy and a relie 
that considerably heightens its original 
beauty. The variations are eight 1 
number, and rising gradatim, as they 
do, in the difficulty of their execution, 
they form useful pieces for the practice 
of those who have not attained 


higher powers of performance. Tot 
altention 
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tion of such we can, with the ut- 


= ty, recom mend Mr. Hartis’s 


most proprie 
publication. 
« Sweet Choice of My Heart,” a Ballad, 
written by W. F. Collan, esq. Composed 
with an Accompaniment for the Piano- 
Forte, by J. C. Clifton. 28. 

The words of this little ballad are 
written with the pencil of nature and 
of poetry; and the melody by which 
they are accompanied, is far from being 
unworthy of the lines to which it is 
applied. “ Sweet Choice of My H cart, 
considered altogether, is as engaging a 
song in its kind, as any that fur a long 
time has come under our critical notice. 
he passages of the air are simple, ex- 

ressive, and connected jn their style ; 
and the lovers of easy, unaffected, yet 
not unimpassioned, vocal strains, will 
derive no small gratification from the 
performance of the present. 

Numbers 5 and 6 of select Italian Airs, 

arranged for the Piano-Forte; by S. F. 
| Rimbauli, 2s. 

The airs arranged in the numbers of 
this work now under our notice, are 
“Una voce poco fa;” in Rossini’s, “ I 
Barhiere di Seviglia;’ and ‘ Oh ma- 
tutini albori,” in bis * Donna del Lago.” 
The excellence of these melodies en- 
titled them to the most delicate treat- 
ment on the part of their modifier; a 
fact of which Mr. Rimbaalt does not 
appear to have been unmindful. Im- 
pressed with a scrupulous regard for 
the nicer touches of his original, he 
has proceeded cautiously, though con- 
filently, and abstained from sacrificing, 
or covering, a single prominent beauty ; 
yet has by no means left his subjects 
without the advantage of novelty and 
ornament: and, as now offered to the 
public, these airs present a highly eli- 
gible employment for the finger of the 
some what-advanced practitioner. 





tHE DRAMA AND ORATORIOS. 

The range of dramatic pieces at 
both our national theatres, during the 
past month, has been so similar to that 
of the preceding, as to leave us little 
More to remark, than that, at Drury- 
Lane, the revival of Lodoiska and 
lekeli, and at Covent-Garden the suc- 
cesstul production of a new comedy, 
have contributed to maintain the eclat 
with Which the drama has of late been 
Se proceeding. But the skilful 
eater manner in which the 
tng ae been conducted at both 
which 2 a ternately, supplies a topic on 

ch the luvers uf the sacred dnd most 
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sublime province of music will willingly 
allow us to dwell. 

Mr. Bochsa, a German by birth, and 
a Frenchman by education, but an 
Englishman in his taste, feelings, and 
manners, has assembled a mass of 
British talent, and supported a course 
of oratorial perfurmances, the excellence 
of which has drawn crowded and bril- 
liant audiences, and reflected no small 
degree of honour on his judgment and 
perseverance. His band, led by Mori, 
and conducted by Sir George Smart, is 
numerous and well-appointed ; and his 
list of vocalists is adorned by the names 
of Braham, Sapio, Mrs. Salmon, Miss 
Paton, Miss Stephens, and Miss M. 
Tree. The selections have hitherto 
been judicious and attractive. 

Among the greater pieces that have 
already been performed, are the ‘* Det- 
tingen Te Deum;” a new oratorio, in 
oue act, entitled “Jerusalem Delivered,” 
composed by the Abbé Stadler, a Ger- 
man; au Ode from the pen of Dr. 
Crotch; a “Carmen Triumphale,” by 
Dr. Busby; and a new Oratorio from 
the manuscript compositions of Mr. 
Wade, an amateur. These produc- 
tions, however unequal in their merit, 
have been performed with an accuracy, 
grace, and force of expression, that re- 
flected honour on Mr. Bochsa, the in- 
genious and indefatigable director; and 
that added to the credit long sinee so 
justly obtained by the orchestral con- 
ductor, Sir George Smart. Ina word, 
we are glad to see the management of 
the sublimest species of musical enter- 
tainment in such good hands, and to see 
that there is no danger of its declining, 
either from the lack of professional ar- 
dour or public encouragement.—To 
these observations, we have only to 
add, that we hope Mr. Bochsa’s known 
attachment to English genius, will be 
still further promoted by the English 
patronage he is enjoying; and that, 
next year, new proofs will be given of 
his zeal for our rising character as a sci- 
entific, a tasteful, and a polished people. 


MR. THELWALL’S LECTURES. 

The Haymarket theatre has been 
opened to the lovers of Shakespeariau 
comment, recitation, and oratorical de- 
clamation. In this his second, and we 
must say bold and enterprising, effort, 
Mr. Thelwall, in our opinion, has lat- 
terly appeared to more advantage in 
them than at their commencement. He 
has, as indeed was very natural, been 
more at his ease, more familiarized with 
his task—in a word, more at home = 
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at first, and afforded his audience (which 
we should bave been glad to have 
found more numerous, and which ought 
to have been more numerous) a degree 
of gratification that was evinced by 
considerable applause. Remembering, 
as we well do, the former and si- 
milar undertakings of Dr. Kenrick, 
of Henderson, and of ‘Thomas Sheridan, 
father of the late Richard Brinsley, we 
cannot avoid drawing a comparison be- 
tween the performances at the Devil’s 
Tavern, Fleet-strect, and at Free- 
Maysou’s Hall, and those at the Hay- 
market Theatre; and it is no triviai 
honour to the present dramatical com- 
mentator and poctical reciter, to say 
that he loses nothing by our recollection 
of the ability with which those gentle- 
men acquitted themselves. ‘he en- 
terfainment to which Mr. T. invites the 
public is so rational, so truly intel- 
Jectual, and so honourable to the mental 
energy aud personal spirit and vigour 
of aman of his advanced years, that we 
really think it would refleet more credit 
on the taste of the town, were bis per- 
formanees better attended; we mean 
in point of numbers ; for his audience, 
though thin, was of the most respect- 
able description. Mr. ‘Thelwall, amidst 
the decided disadvantages of declining 
years, possesses many requisites for the 
task he has imposed upon himself. His 





[April , 
deportment is unembarrassed, his action 
impressive, and the general style of his 
delivery judicious and appropriate, If 
occasionally he borders a little on the 
extravagant, for the most part he is 
true to nature; and we cannot help 
thinking, that, had he more early turned 
his attention to the stage, the public 
would have found in his ¢Xertions, 
proofs of histrionic powers, equal to 
those of the most admired of our pre. 
sent actors. In respect of his remarks 
on the bard of Avon, it is bnt. just to 
say, that they discovered a close and 
studious consideration of the transcep- 
deut genius of his author; an equally 
well-founded condemnation of the |i. 
centious freedom exercised by Dryden, 
Davenant, and others, in their addi- 
tions, alterations, aud mutilations of his 
text; and a just discrimination be- 
tween the higher and the Jess excellent 
of his beauties. To these cursory, but, 
we believe, well-grounded observations, 
we have only to add, that the general 
merit of Mr. T.’s performance bas in- 
duced our wish, that he may be more 
liberally and more deservedly encov- 
raged; and impressed us with the 
opinion, that a more extended pe 
tronage of his labours would be as 
honourable to the intellectual character 
of the country as his display of genuine 
talent and sound judgment is to himsell. 
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Draft of an Order in Council for improving 
the Condition of the Slaves in Trindad. 

é. W HEREAS it is necessary that pro- 
visionshould be wade tor the ieli- 

gious instruction of the Slaves in Trinidad, 
and for the improvement of their condition. 
And whereas the Procurador Syndic of the 
cabildo of the town of Port of Spain, hath 
hitherto performed the duties of the of- 
fice of Protector and Guardian of Staves 
in the said island, aud it is expedient that 
the said office should be more fully es- 
tablished, and that the duties thereof 
should be more clearly ascertained, and 
that provision should be made for the sup- 
port thereof; it is hereby ordered, that 
the Procurador Syndic of the cabildo of the 
the town of Port of Spain, be confirmed in 
his said office of protector and guardian of 
slaves. And that such protector and 
guardian of slaves, shall appear before the 
governor of the said island, and take an 
oath in the followieg words : 
“T, A.B. do swear that I will, to the 
best of my knowledge and ability, taitlifully 
exccute and perform the dnttes of the of- 
ce of protector aad guardian of slaves in 








the island of Trinidad, without fear, fa 
vour, or partiality—So help me God.” 
g. That the said protector and guardian 
keep an office in Port of Spain, and shai 
regularly attend at such office, and pre 
serve records, books, papers, and wmtings. 
5. That the said protector and guardian 
shall not be the owner of any plantation 
within the said island, or of any slavés 
employed upon any plantation, or iM any 
kind of agriculture, and shall not have avy 
interest in, or any mortgage or security 
upon, any such plantation, slaves, or slave. 
4, ‘That the said protector and guardian 
shall be resident within the island, a 
shall not quit the same without a spec! 
licence to be granted for that purpose 
5. That upon the death or resignation 0 
the said protector and guardian of slaves, 
orin the event of his sickness or other 
bodily or mental incapacity, or during bis 
temporary absence from the said island, . 
shall be lawful for the governor or actint 
governor to nominate and appott = 
other fit and proper person to act ast 
deputy for the said protector and guaidiad 
of slaves, 5 Tua! 
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6, That the said protector and guardian 
of slaves is hereby declared to be, a ma- 
gistrate in and for the said island of Trini- 
dad, and all such powers and authorities, 
of what nature or kind soever, as are now 
by law vested in the commandants of the 
several quarters of the said island, shall be 
vested in him. 

7. That the commandants of the several 
quarters within the said island shail be, 
and are hereby declared to be, assistant 

rotectors aud guardians of slaves, in their 
several aad respective quarters, 

8, thatin all actions, suits, and prose- 
cutions, which may at any time hereafter be 
brought or commenced in any tribunal or 
court of justice within the said island, 
wherein auy slave may be charged with any 
offence punishable by death or transporta- 
tion, or wherein any question may arise as 
to the right of any alleged slave to 
freedom, or wherein any person may be 
charged with the murder of any slave, 
or with any offence against the person of 
any slave, Or wherein any question may 
arise respecting the right ef any slave to 
any such property as he or she is herein- 
afier declared competent to acquire ; then 
and in every such case such notice shail 
be given to the protector and guardian of 
slaves of every such action, suit, or proase- 
cution, as according to the law of the said 
island would be given to the said slave, if he 
orshe were of free condition, And the pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves shall, and is 
hereby required, to attend the trial or 
hearing, aud all other the proceedings in 
every sich action, suit, or prosecution, as 
the protector of such slave, and on his or 
her behalf, and to act therein in such man- 
neras may be most conducive to the be- 
hefitand advantage of any such slave. 

9 That Sunday markets shall be ut- 
terly abolished throughout the said island, 

10. That if any person or persons within 
the said island shall work or employ any 
slave, at any time between the time of 
sunset ou any Saturday, and sunrise on 
any Monday, or shall, during that period, 
procure, induce, or compel, any slave to 
peiform or engage in any labour, for the 
profit or advantage of Is or her owner, 
lianager, or employer, the person or per- 
Sons so offending shall incur and become 
“egy to a fine not exceeding fifty nor 
ess than five dollars. 

* That it is and shall henceforth be 
ny, auy person or persons within 
“, id island of Prinidad to carry any 
liga or other instrument of the like 
ra be ule superintending the labour ot 
a 3 es or slave in or upon the fields or 
aaa a upon any plantation within the 
or other j 5 or to use any such whip, cat, 
pellins lusirument for the purpose of im- 
perfone coercing any slaves or slave to 
wheter, any labour of any kind or nature 

€r; or to carry or cxlubit upon any 
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plantation, or elsewhere, any such whip, 
cat, or other instrament of the like nature, 
asa mark oremblem of the authority of 
the person or persons sO Carrying or ex. 
hibiting the same over any slaves or slave: 
and in case any person or persons shall 
Carry any whip, cat, or other instrument 
of the like natarc, while superintending the 
labour of any slave or slaves in or upon 
auy plantation or cane-piece within the 
said island, or shail use any such whip, cat, 
Or Other instrument as aforesaid, for the 
pa: pose of inpelling or coercing any slave 
vr slaves to perform any labour of any 
kind or nature whatsoever, or shall carry 
or exhibit upon any plantation, or else- 
where, any such whip, cat, or other in- 
strument as aforesaid, as a mark or emblem 
of their, his, or her, authority over any slave 
or slaves ; the person or persons so of- 
fending, and each and every person who 
shall or may direct, authorize, instigate, 
procure, or be aiding, assisting, or abet- 
ting, in any such illegal driving, or use, or 
exhibition of any such whip, cat, or other 
imstrament as aforesaid, shall be, and be 
deemed adjudged and takeu to be, guilty 
of a misdemeanour, 

12. That itis and shallhenceforth be ille- 
gal for any persons or person to inflict in 
any one day upon any male slave, for any 
crime or offence, or upon any ground or 
for any reason whatsoever, any number of 
stripes or lashes exceeding twenty-five in 
the whole, or to inflict upom any such male 
slave any punishment or correction by the 
whipping, scourging, or beating, of his per- 
son, unless the person of such slave shall, 
at the time of such punishment or cor- 
rection, be free from any laceration oc- 
casioned by any former whipping,scourgiug, 
or beating, or to inflict upon any such 
male slave any punishment or correction 
by the whipping, scourging, or beating, of 
his person, until twenty-four hours at the 
least shall have elapsed from the time of 
the commission of the offence for, or in 
respect of, which any such punishment or 
correction may be so inflicted; or to in- 
flict_upon any such male slave any such 
punishment or correction as atoresaid, un- 
less one person of free condition shal be 
present at, and witness the infliction of, 
such punisliment, other than and besides 
the person by or by the authority of whom 
the same may be so inflicted; and in case 
any person or persons shall inflict, in any 

ne day upon any male slave, any number 
of stripes or lashes exceeding twenty-five 
in the whole, or shall whip, scourge, or 
beat, any such male slave at any time when 
there may be upon his person any lacera- 
tion occasioned by any former whipping, 
scourging, or beating, or shall inflict upon 
any such male slave any such punishment 
or correction as aforesaid within twenty- 
four hours next after the commission of 


the offence, for or iv respect of — _ 
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same may be so inflicted, or without the 
presence and attendance, during the whole 


of such punishment of some person of 


free condition other than and besides the 
person by or by the authority of whom the 
same may be so inflicted; the person or 
persons so offending, aud each and every 
person who shall or may direct, anthorize, 
instigate, procure, or be aiding, assisting, 
or abetting, in any such illegal punishment 
of any male slave, shall be, and be deemed 
to be, guilty of a misdemeanour. 

13. Vhat henceforth it shall not be 
lawful to correct or punish by flogging or 
whipping, any female slave within the 
island ot Trinidad, for any offence com- 
mitted or alleged to be committed by any 
such slave. 

i4. That there shall be kept upon every 
plantation and estate throughout the 
said island, a book to be called the Plan- 
tation Record Book ; and that it shall be 
the duty of the owner, proprietor, manager, 
or other person having the direction of, 
and the chief authority in, the said plantas 
tion, to enter and record in the said book, 
at or immediately after the time of the 
infliction of any punishment whatsoever, 
on any female slave, ‘or on any male slave 
who may be punished with any number of 
Stripes exceeding three, a statement of 
the nature and particulars of the offence 
fororin respect of which such punishment 
may be inflicted, 

15. ‘That if any person, being the owner, 
proprietor, or manager, of any plantation 
or estate within the said island, or having 
the management thereof, or the chief au- 
thority therein, shail neglect or omit to 
make in the said Plantation Record Book, 
any entry which, according to the provi- 
sions of this present order onght to be 
made therein, or shall not make such entry 


within two days next after the infliction of 


each and every punishment, to which the 
Same may refer, the person so offending 
shali incur and become subject and liable 
to a penalty not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, nor less than five pounds sterling, 

16. That every owner, proprietor, or 
manager, or other person having the chief 
authority within each and every planta- 
tion or estate within the said island, shall, 
on the first Monday which shall happen 
next after the fitth day of April, the twen- 
ty-fourth day of June, the twenty-ninth 
day of September, and the twenty-fitth 
day of December, in each year, repair to 
the commandant for the time heing of the 
gvarter in which such plantation or estate 
may be situate, and then and there pro- 
duce before him a precise and exact 
transcript of every entry, which duripe 
the quarter of a year next preceding, may 
have been made in the Plantation Record 
Book of his or her plantation or estate: 
aud shall also take and subseribe ay oath 
to be aunexed Lo the said transcript, 


? 


[April | 

17. That the commandant of tty 
quarter shall, fourteen days before . 
time of making the returns, transmit to the 
owner or manager of every plantatio, 
a printed blank form of the affidavits,’ 

18. That, if any person or persons shall 
refuse or neglect to make any return, or tg 
take and subscribe the oaths required by 
this present order, the person or persons x 
offending, suall incur and become liable to 
the payment of a fine, not exceeding one 
hundred pounds nor less than ten pounds 
sterling British money. 

19. That the commandant of every 
quarter shall, and he is hereby required 
to trausmit to the protector and guardian 
of slaves of the said island, at his office iy 
the town of Port of Spain, the whole of 
the returns so to be nade to himas afore. 
said, together with the original affidavits 
thereunto annexed, within fourteen days 
next after such quarterly returns shall be 
complete. 

20, That the said protector of slaves 
shall record and enrol in books, to be by 
him kept for that purpose, the whole of 
the returns so to be made to him. 

21. That upon the prosecution of any 
person, for inflicting on any slave or slaves 
any punishment hereby declared illegal, 
if the marks or traces of recent flogging 
shall appear on the person, and if such 
slave shall in open Court declare such 
traces to be the consequences of any such 
unlawful punishment or correction, then 
and in every such case, although sach 
slave should not bea competent witness 
within the provisions of this present order, 
the owner, proprietor, manager, or other 
person having the charge of such slave, 
shall be bound to prove, either that the 
punishment was not inflicted by him, oF 
that such punishment was a lawful punish 
ment, within the meaning of this order; 
or, in default of such proof, such owner, 
proprietor, manager, or other person, shall 
be convicted, and adjudged to be guilty of 
the offence imputed to him. 

22. That any persons being in a state of 
slavery,who may be desirous to intermarty, 
shall, at their election, apply either to the 
protector and guardian of slaves, or to! 
commandant of the quarter, for a marriage 
license, and shall produce the consent, i 
wriling, of their owner or manager, but 
in cuse the owner or manager, or either, 
shall refuse to consent, then the said pro- 
tector and guardian of slaves, or com 
mandant, shall issue a summons, reqnirips 
the owner or manager to appear before 
him. And if such owner or manazel, 
shali fail to appear before the said pro 
tector of slaves, or commandant, OF, @P 
pearing, shall fail to lay before him £0 
and suflicient proof that such propos 
marriage would be injurious to: the wey 
Slaves, then and in every such case the sal 
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p24. ; 
mandant, shall, without fee or reward, 
issne a license under his hand and seal. 

3, That it shall not be lawful, in the 
execution of aay judgment, sentence, de- 
ciee, OF order, of any tribunal, or of any 
court of justice within the said island, to 

seize or sell in satisfaction thereof, any 
slave, having a husband or wife, or a child 
under the age of sixteen years, or a re- 
puted husband or wife, or child ander the 
age aforesaid, who may be the property 
of the same persons or person, unless such 
husband, and wife, and cluid, or reputed 
husband, wife, or child, shall be sold to- 
gether, and in one and the same lot, and 
to the same person or persons : and if, in 
the execution of any such judgment, sen- 
tence, decree, or order, any slave or slaves 
shall be soid separate or apart from any 
such husband, or wife, or child, or re- 
puted husband, or wife, or child, as afore- 
said, then and in every such case, such sale 
and execntion shall be, and the same is 
hereby declared to be, absolutely null in 
ihe Jaw, to all intents and purposes what- 
soever. 

24, That no person in the island of 
Trinidad, being mm a state of slavery, shall 
be, or be deemed, or taken to be, by 
reason Or On account of such his condition, 
incompetent to purchase, acquire, possess, 
hold or enjoy, alienate or dispose of, pro- 
perty; but every such slave shail and is 
lereby declared to be competent to pur- 
Chase, acquire, possess, hold, enjoy, alie- 
uate, and dispose of, Jands situate in the 
said island, or money, cattle, implements 
or utensils of husbandry or household fur- 
niture, Or other effects of such or the like 
bature, of what value or amount soever, 
aud to bring, maintain, prosecute, and 
defend, any suit or action in any court of 
justice, for or in respect of any such pro- 
perty, as fully and amply, to all intents and 
purposes, as if he or she were of free con- 
dition, 

25. That saving banks shall be esta- 
blisted within the said island, for the 
better preserving the. property of any 
‘uch slaves, and that interest, at and after 
po “ Sl. per centum per annum, 
aa my allowed upon the amount of every 
ne re atone may be deposited in 
rg savings banks, which interest 
of the « a ee upon the general revenues 

a. 7 island. ; 

' bp oe the Savings banks throughout 
eae he and shall be under and subject 
lanes bone and inspection of the pro- 

- Te aves, 

- vb “ no deposit of money shall at 
salient oo or within any one week, be 
teas te & nny of the said savings banks, 
rent y Slave, exceeding the sum of 

: Y dollars in the whole, 
mat they duty, tax, or impost of any 
fis an oe whatsoever, and that no 

sehen shall be hereafter paid or 
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payable withia the said island, tpon, for 
or on account, or in respect of, the manu- 
mission of any slave, or the enrolment or 
registation of any deed of manumission, 

¢¥, That, in case any slave within 
the said island {shall be desirous to pur- 
chase the freedom of himself or of his or 
her wife, or husband, or child, or brother, 
or sister, or reputed wite, or husband, or 
child, or brother or sister, it shall and may 
be lawful to and for any such slave so to 
purchase the freedom of bimself, or any 
such other person as aforesaid ; and, if the 
owner or proprietor of any such slave 
shail be unwilling to effect his or her ma- 
numission, orshall, by reason of any mort- 
gage, settlement, lease, or other charge 
upon or interest in such slave being vested 
in any other person or persons, be unable 
to execute a valid and effectual manumis- 
sion of any such slave, then the chief 
justice of the said island, on application to 
him for that purpose made by the protector 
and guardian of slaves, shall issue a sum- 
inons under his hand and seal, requiring 
the owner or manager of such slave, or 
the persons or person under whese di- 
rection such slave may be, to appear be- 
fore him. 

30. That, at the time appointed for any 
such meeting as aforesaid, the chief judge 
of the said island, in the presence of tie 
protector and guardian of slaves, and also 
in the presence of the owner or manager 
of the slaves or slave proposed to be ma- 
numitted, or in the absence of such owner 
or manager, shall proceed to hear ina 
summary way, What may be alleged by 
the said protector and guardian of slaves, 
and by the owner or manager, or other per- 
sons claiming any interest in the slave 
proposed to be manumitted ; and, in case 
the parties or any of them shall refuse to 
effect any such manumission, then the said 
chief judge shall require the protector of 
slaves, and the owner, manager, Or person 
having the direction of any such slave, each 
to nominate an appraiser of his or her 
value; and the said chief judge shall him- 
self nominate an umpire between such 
appraisers, 

$1, ‘That,upon payment to the Treasurer 
of the said island of the appraised value, 
the Treasurer shall grant to the protector 
of slaves, a receipt for the money so to be 
received by him; and thereupon such 
slave shall be free to all intents and pur- 
poses. ie 

39, That the money to arise from the 
manumission of any slave by virtue of the 

roceedings before mentioned, shall and 
may be laid out and invested under the 
authority of the chief judge, on the ap- 
plication of any person or persons interest- 
ed therein, in the purchase of any other 
slave or slaves. agi 

33. That, before the manumission of any 


virtue of any private contract for 
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that purpose between such slave and his 
owner, notice of such intended manumis- 
sion shall, by the owner of such slave, be 
given in writing to the protector and 
guardian of slaves, who, on behalf of the 
said slave, shall be bound to ascertain that 
such owner has good right and title in the 
Jaw, and is competent to effect such manu- 
mission. 

34. That, in ease any such deed of ma- 
numission as aforesaid shall be executed 
voluntarily and without any valuable con- 
sideration passing to the owner or other 
person effecting such manumission, the 
slave or slaves so to be manumitted shall, 
before the actual execution of any such 
deed, appear before the said protector 
and guardian of s'aves, or before the 
commandaat of the quarter in which such 
slave may happen to be resident. 

35. That every clergyman of the establish- 
ed church of England, and every minister 
of the kirk of Scotland, and every priest 
or minister professing the Roman Catholic 
religion ia the said island, and every other 
person, being a public teacher of religion 
within the said island, shall, and is hereby 
authorized to, transmit or deliver under his 
hand to the commandant of the quarter in 
which he may be resident, certificates set- 
ting forth the names or name and places or 
place of abode of any slaves or slave, who, 
in the judgment and belief of the party so 
certifying, may be sufficiently instructed 
in the principles of religion to understand 
the nature and obligation of an oath. 

36. That no person shall henceforth be 
rejected as a wituess, or considered as in- 
competent to give evidence in any court 
of civil or criminal justice in the said 
island, by reason of his or her being in a 
State of slavery, if the person or persons 
producing or tendering him or her as a 
witness, shall produce and exhibit to the 
courta certificate under the hand of the 
said protector and guardian of slaves, that 
kuch proposed witness is registered in the 
before-mentioned book. 

37. That the salary of the protector and 
guardian of slaves shall by him be taken 
and received in lieu aad in full satisfaction 
of all fees, perquisites of offic’, 

58. That the said protector and guardian 
of slaves shall twice a year deliver to the 
Bovernor or acting governor for the time 
being of the said island, a report in writing, 
exhibiting an account of the manner in 
which the duties of such his office have 
been performed during the half-year next 
preceding the date of such his report. 
a ar 9 * seamniee yo pre 

uarter in the said island pa. 
pat shall wilfully d “fi vs Pi 
gg reales a and fraudulently 
any erasure or oll vain Pantie tr 
~ Aaaggest neation in any of the 
8, rds, or returns, hereinbefore 
required to be made; the person or per. 


[April j, 
sons 80 offending shall bey and be deeme 
adjudged, and taken, to be guilty of ; 
misdemeanor, 

40, That any of the people called Qua 
kers who may be resident in the sid 
island, being required to take any of the 
oaths prescribed by this present orde, 
may, and they are hereby authorized, 1, 
make their, his, or her, solemn affirmatiog 
in lieu of such oaths. 

41. ‘lat any person who may he cop. 
victed of any act hereby declared to be 
a misdemeanor, shall, if of free conditioy 
be and become liable to a fine not exceed. 
ing five hundred pounds, and not less than 
fifty pounds, sterling English money, or to 
imprisonment for any time not exceeding 
six months, nor less than one month, or both 
to tige and imprisonment. 

42. That, if any person shall be twice 
convicted, before any tribunal in the said 
island, of inflicting upon any slave any 
cruel or unlawfal punishment, the person 
so convicted shall, in addition to the pe- 
nalties hereinbetore mentioned, be de. 
clared by the court, ‘before which such 
second conviction may take place, abso- 
lutely incapable in the law to be the 
owner or proprietor, or to act as the mana- 
ger, overseer, or superintendant, of any 
slaves or slave within the said island, 

43. That the governor or acting gover- 
nor of the said island, shall, within one 
month next after the present order shall 
be received by him, make koown the 
same by proclamation. 

By the King.—A Proclamation. 
GeorGe R. 

Whereas it has been represented to ns, 
that the sfaves in some of our West India 
Colonies, and of our possessions on the 
Continent of South America, have been 
erroncously led to belicve, that orders had 
been sent out by us for their emancipation. 
And whereas such belief has prodaced 
acts of insubordination, which have ex- 
cited our highest displeasure. We have 
thought fit, by and with the advice of our 
Privy Council, to issue this our Royal Pro- 
clamation: And we do hereby declare 
and make known, that the slave population 
in our said colonies and possessions will be 
undeserving of our protection if they 
shall fail to render entire submission to the 
laws, as well as dutiful obedience to thelt 
masters: And we hereby charge and sae 
mand all our governors of our said . h 
India colonies and possessions, to give the 
fullest publicity to this our proclamaties 
and to enforce, by all the legal —— 
their power, the punishment of those * 
may disturb the tranquillity and pe€ 
of our said colonies and possessions. 

Given at our Court at Carlton 
this 10th day of March, 18¢4, and 10 
oth year of our reign. 


God save the ae as ETIES, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS ; 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—_ 


HE presses of London were never 

more active than during the pre- 
sent winter. Parlour-window reading 
has appeared in abundance ; and every 
Saturday now produces its fifty or sixty 
two-penny adventures, many of them 
highly attractive, at least in wood-cuts. 
There is, however, a deficiency in the 
solid departments of literature, and not 
more than twenty works have appeared 
in the season worthy of a settled station 
ina library. Our monthly lists are the 
best general guide in this respect. The 
most respectable enterprises of the sea- 
son have been the commencement of a 
translation of Cuvier’s ‘* Natural His- 
tory,” and the publication of Suaw’s 
“Nature Displayed,” in six volumes ; 
and this latter work, at least, will mark 
theseason in which it appeared. In the 
Philosophy of Literature, we may also 
congratulate the public on the appear- 
ance of Mr. Lanpor’s “ Imaginary 
Conversations ;” in Topography, we 
may quote Mr. Dyer’s long-promised 
“History of Cambridge ;” and, in His- 
tory, Mr. Betsuam’s “* Last Years of 
George III.” 

Westminster-bridge is undergoing the 
M‘Adam process; and the wretched 
road from Hyde Park Corner, by the 
same means, has been rendered the 
most perfect round London. Other 
roads and great thoroughfares are also 
preparing for this great reformation. 

In connexion with road-making, we 
may mention, as important information 
to clay districts, that a plan is adopted 
near London of burning clay in the mass 
for roads and foot-paths. A bottom is 
formed of shavings and-faggots,- with 
side-flues; and over this, clay is distri- 
buted in layers a foot thick, on which 
small coal is scattered. Fire is then 
applied to the flues, and in a few days 
the whole mass is kindied, and several 
loals of dry reddish earth produced, 
adapted for the surface of paths and 
M‘Adamised roads. 

a these improvements, _the 
“en : ge the new London-bridge 
ned te riven ; and a bill has been 
ie into Parliament to remove the 
- i of Fleet-mai ket, with an 
meee view toa continuation of that 

- ‘tom Blackfriars’-bridge to the 

orth road, 


lt is intended to apply to Parliament 
; 3 


for a bill to erect a patent wrought-iron 
bar Bridge of Suspension over the 
Thames for carriazes, from below the 
Tower of London on the Middlesex side 
to the opposite shore ; such bridge to be 
of sufficient height to admit ships to 
pass under it at all times. 

Mr. Brune has issued proposals for 
raising 160,000/. for opening a roadway 
under the Thames, from near the east 
end of the London Docks to the parish 
of Rotherhithe. 

Several Pictorial Exhibitions now 
ornament the metropolis worthy of the 
attention of strangers. The Britisu 
GALLERY exposes some fine pictures by 
British artists; and, the subjects being 
chiefly in landscape and history, the 
collection is as interesting as any afford- 
ed by the Royal Academy itself. The 
DioraMA in the Regent’s Park conti- 
nues too, most deservedly, to attract 
large companies: its present subjects 
are Canterbury Cathedral and a Swiss 
mountain scene, neither of which is it 
necessary to visit after viewing such 
genuine fac-similes of the originals ;— 
the Diorama is, in truth, the last great 
application of art, and ranks with the 
Panorama for justness of effect. The 
CosMoRaAMa is another pleasing exhibi- 
tion, which draws crowds of visitors, 
and tends to enlarge the minds of the 
untravelled public; while the PANno- 
RAMA in the Strand brings befvre the 
spectator exact representations of the 
wonderful curiosities exposed to modern 
eyes by uncovering the buried city of 
Pompeii. Miss Linwoop’s Exhibition 
continues a permanent wonder, which 
we have often noticed as honourable at 
once to female talents and ingenuity, 
and to the nation, and it still draws all 
strangers to Leicester-square. 

Mr. Perkins has not yet finished bis 
steam-engine, but he bas accidentally 
discovered, that the force of the steam, 
as it escapes from his generator, is 
greater than the explosion of gunpowder. 
He has therefore applied it to the dis- 
charge of bullets from gun-barrels,ard has 
found that he thus can discharge bullets 
as fast as they can be dropt into the line 
of force; and, by using more than one 
barrel, his generator has discharged 360 
bullets per minute. ‘This appears to be 
a discovery pregnant with important 

UCHICCS. 
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Mr. Jenninas, who recently pub- 
lished Dr. Meyrick’s splendid volumes 
on Ancient Armour, has in the press a 
new work, on European Scenery, by 
Capt. Batty, of the Grenadier Guards. 
It will comprise a selection of sixty of 
the most picturesque views On the 
Rhine and Maine, in Belgium and in 
Holland, and will be published uniformly 
with his French and German scenery. 
The first artists of the metropolis have 
been engaged tu engrave the plates. 

Travels among the Arab Tribes inha- 
biting the Countries East of Syria and 
Palestine, by James BuckinGuaM, esq. 
author of “ Travels in Palestine,” &e. 
in quarto, with illustrations, are an- 
nounced, 

An Introduction to Practical Astro- 
nomy, containing tables, recently com- 
puted, for facilitating the reduction of 
celestial observations, and a popular 
explanation of their construction and 
use, by the Rev. W. PEARSON, LL.D. 
r.R.s. &e. treasurcr to the Astronomical 
Society of London, two volumes, royal 
quarto, is in the press. 

The standard weights of foreign 
countries, Which were some time since 
transmitted to the British goverument, 
and compared with English standards, 
have been lately deposited at the Lon- 
don Mint, in a commodious cabinet 
constructed for the purpose, where they 
are to be caretully preserved, for per- 
manent reference, ‘The following ac- 
count of this important collection is 
inseribed on the cabinet:— 

The foreign weights here deposited, 
having been duly verified, were transmit- 
ted to London in the year 1818, by thie 
British consuls abroad, in pursuance of a 
general plan, for comparing the weights, 

‘measures, and monies, of all trading conn- 
tries, by official experiments on verified 
standards. ‘The experiments were made 
by Robert Bingley, esq. the King’s assay 
master of the Mint; and the calculations by 
Dr, Kelly, who planned and conducted 
the general comparison, and in 1821 pub- 
lished the results in the “ Universal Cam- 
bist,” under the sanction of his Majesty’s 
government. ‘The undertaking was orjci- 
nally patronized and recommended by the 
Board of Trade. The standards were 
procured from abroad by circular letters 
issned by Viscount Castlereagh and Ear] 
Bathurst, secretaries of state for the fo- 
reign and colonial departments ; and the 
Whole plan was essentially promoted b 

Jord Maryborough, master of the Mint, 

Parly in April will be published, a 
splendid’ national work, dédicated to 
the King, called British Gaileries of 
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Art, now first arranged in one Volume 
by C. WesrMacort, author of thy 
“ Annual Critical Catalogue to thy 
Academy.” This work will Contain y 
critical and descriptive catalogue 4 
each collection, with a history of the 
choicest treasures of the Fine Arts 
ancicnt and modern, in the Possession 
of his Majesty and other noble and dis. 
tinguished persons; including the Dy. 
wich Gallery and British Museum, | 
will be illustrated with interior views of 
the principal Galleries, drawn an 
engraved by Cattermole, Finlay, and 
Le Keux; with eight clegant engraved 
portraits of illustrious and noble pa 
trons and academicians, by Wageman, 
Hawksworth, and Philips. 

Speedily will be published, the Ox 
Arm-chair, or Recollections of a Bache- 
lor, a tale, by Sexagenarius. 

The Life of Shakspeare, with Essays 
on the originality of his Dramatic Plots 
and Characters, and on the Ancient 
‘Theatres and Theatrical Usages, by A. 
SKOTTOWE, in octavo, is in the press, 
The author’s primary object is to com- 
pare thedramas of Shakspeare with their 
sources, The work is likewise intended 
to contain all the scattered informatio 


which the general reader can require 


beyond the common glossorial index 
and notes affixed to the common editions. 

The sixth volume is expected imme- 
diately of the Personal Narrative of M. 
de Humboldt’s Travels to the Equinoe- 
tial Regions of the New Continent, 
during the years 1799-1804, translated 
by H. M. WI tas, under the imme- 
diate inspection of the author. 

Sir RicHarD PHILLIPS is preparing 
Memoirs of bis own Life and Times; 
but, as personal anecdotes are involved 
of above one thousand characters m 
public and. private life, with original 
strictures of various kinds, and much 
development of secret history, the pub- 
lication will be delayed. ‘The narrative 
paris’ will fill fiye or six volumes, 
small octavo, and the original corfes- 
pondence and documents to three of 
four, sab 

Mr. Cocurane, whose extraordinary 
pedestrian exploits in Asia and Rassia 
have excited so much wonder, is printing 
his Travels, ' 

A volume is about to be published 
for the benefit of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund, entitled ‘Testimonies to the Ge- 
nius and Memory of Richard Wilson, 
R.A. together with some account of os 
life, aud remarks upon the style of, 4 
landscapes, and upon landscape ws 
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“or in general: in which are exhibited 
- pleasures and advantages to be 
the stady of nature and 


derived from 
the fine arts ; the whole collected and 


ved by IT. WRIGHT, esq. 
ithe Aas Mr Part of Pathological 
Researches in Medicine, by J. R, 
FARRE, M-D. is preparing for the press. 

Queen Hynde, an epic poem, Is an- 
nounced, by James Hoce, author of 
the “ Queen's Wake.” 

An interesting work will be published 
next month, by the Rev. C. Swan, late 
of Catherine-hall, Cambridge, under 
the title Gesta Romanorum, or Enter- 
taining Moral Stories, invented by the 
monks, as a fireside recreation, and 
commonly applied in their discourses 
from the pulpit, from whence the most 
celebrated of our own poets and others, 
from the earliest times, have extracted 
their plots, translated from the Latin, 
and illustrated with original notes by 
the translator, with the preliminary ob- 
servations of Warton and Douce. 

Aaron Smirn’s Narrative of the 
horrid and unprecedented Sufferings be 
underwent during his Captivity among 
the Pirates in the Island of Cuba, will 
soon be published. 

Mr. ACKERMANN has in considerable 
forwardness, a Translation of those parts 
of the Arabian Nights which have not 
yet appeared in an English dress, from a 
complete copy of the original, which that 
eminent oriental scholar, Mr. Von Ham- 
mer of Vienna, was fortunate enough to 
mect with during his diplomatic mission 
at Constantinople. It is well known 
that Galland’s F’rench translation of the 
collection of “Thousand and One 
Nights,” from which the versions into 
other European Janguages have been 
made, contained only the smaller num- 
ber of those celebrated tales. 

In the course of Aprit will appear, 
Practical Observations on Fire and 
Life Tusurance, being a guide to per- 
sons effccting insurances, and a caution 
to intended shareholders, with a compa- 
ralive view of the plans and merits of 
the different offices, by J. MIrcHeELL, 
LL.D. F.A.S.E. late actuary to the Star 
Life Assurance Company. 
sit G. F, Hampson is preparing a 
Short Treatise, endeavouring to point 
out the conduct by which trustees will 
© exposed to liability. 

Dr. Joun Jones announces the His- 
ory and Antiquities of Wales, contain- 
ing Memoirs on the civil and military 
ity. Laws, Druids, Triads, and Ka- 
‘Adar, of the ancient Britons or Welsh ; 
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on the history of Christianity in Britain, 
antiquitiesand monumental inscriptions, 
and on the present civil divisions of 
Wales into hundreds and commots. 
This work is the production of a Welsh- 
man, who feels he owes a public service 
to his country, as its history has not 
been hitherto treated of except by a 
Welsh monk (Caradog of Liancarfan), 
and by an English clergyman (the Rev. 
Mr. Warrington.) The Memoir on Laws 
will treat of the Roman maxims and 
Saxon weregild, &c. as collected by 
Hoel the Good, contain ample abstracts 
of the English statutes, and close with 
liberal comments on the present defects 
in the practice of Cambrian jurispru- 
dence.—The Section on the Druids, 
Bards, Servidz of Diodorus Siculus, 
Eubages of Ammianus Marcellinus, the 
Ovates of Strabo, and on the Awendi, 
will trace the history of these ministers 
of barbarous rites to their Teutonic 
origin. And the Chapter on Antiquitics 
will contain notices of castellated and 
ecclesiastical remains, and illustrations 
of all the monumental inscriptions 
throughout the principality, most of 
which have been misunderstood by 
Camden, Gibson, Liwyd, and others. 

A Letter to Sir John Newport, on the 
subject of the Fees payable in the 
Courts of Justice, and the Stamp Datics 
on Law Proceedings, by J. GLASSFORD, 
esq. is in the press. 

Miss BENGER is engaged on anew 
biographical work, of which Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia is the subject. 

Dr. G. Smirn will shortly put to 
press, a Practical Work on Poisons, 
forming a comprehensive manual of 
Toxicology. 

The Diary of Henry TEONGE, from 
1675 to 1679, containing a Narrative of 
the Expedition against Tripoli in 1675, 
and the most curious Details of the 
Economy and Discipline of the Navy in 
the Time of Charles II. is preparing, 
from the original manuscript. 

In this season will be completed, the 
volume of Chronological and Historical 
Illustrations of the Aucient Architec- 
ture of Great Britain, to consist of 
eighty prints, with ample letter-press. 
It will be published in ten numbers, 
nine of which have already appeared. 

Mr. BowD er is preparing Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, adapted for families and 
young persons, by the omission of ob- 
jectionable passages. 

The Introduction to Entomology, or 


Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects, 
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Insects, by W. Kirsy, M.A. F.R.s. and 
L.s. and W. SPENCE, esq. F.L.S. is about 
to be completed by the publication of 
the third and fourth volumes. This 
work is intended as a general and po- 
pular history of insects, and contains an 
account of the injuries they occasion, 
(including particulars of those insects 
which cause diseases in the human 
frame, and of those which are noxious to 
the farmer and agriculturist,) the be- 
nefits derived from them, the metamor- 
phoses they undergo, their affection for 
their young, their various Kinds of food, 
and the means by which they procure it, 
a description of their habitations, Xe. 

The Interrogative System of Hduca- 
tion, by questions without answers, now 
so generally adopted in the schools of 
the United Kingdom, presents the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 

1. It teaches the elements of every 
brauch of knowledge with greater preci- 
sion and facility than any other system. 

2. It compels the student to understand 
those elements, by forcing him to think 
on their nature and connexions, while 


answering the questions and working the 
exercises, 

5. It enables the tutor to teach with a 
quarter of the trouble and personal exer- 
tion hitherto necessary, and thus extends 
the objects of liberal education. 

4. ‘The composing of the answers by the 
pupil, exercises him in grammar and com- 
position; while the fair entry of them in 
the copy-books, or otherwise, is an effec- 
tual exercise in writing and orthography. 

5. It applies all the advantages which 

have usually accrued from the study of 
the learned languages to geography, his- 
tory, natural philosophy, astronomy, Chris- 
tian theology, and other branches of useful 
knowledge. 
—Every experienced conductor of a 
school,who may not yet have adopted this 
system, will appreciate its value by the 
preceding enumeration of its charac. 
teristics, 

The Witch Finder, a romance, by the 
Author of “the Lollards,” “Monks of 
J.eadenhall,” &c. is announced, in three 
volnmes. 

Shakspeare’s Plays. with notes origi- 
nal and selected, by G. F. Josern, esq. 
A.R.A. embellished with engravings by 

the most eminent artists, from paintings 
by Mr. Joseph, are in course of publi- 
cation, in monthly parts. We deeply 
lament that none of these projects are 
addressed to the interests of Shak- 
speare’s indigent family ; and hope that 
atamily edition of Shakspeare will, ere 
long, be addressed to public patronage. 

Memoirs of Goethe, the author of 
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“ Faust,” the “ Sorrows of Werte; "ke 
are just ready for publication, 7° 

The fourth livraison of the Napoleon 
Memoirs,” may be expected jy the 
course of the present month. 

Mr. J. H. Wirren’s Translation of 
Tasso is in the press, and in a state of 
great forwardness. The first volume 
will be issued to subseribers the latte, 
end of April, embellished with ten fing 
engravings on wood, from designs hy 
Mr. Corbonld, and a portrait of Tasso, 

The Memoirs of a late celebrated 
English Countess, the intimate friend of 
an illustrious personage, written by her- 
self, will appear in the course of the 
present month. 

Shortly will be published, in octavo, 
a System of General Anatomy, by W, 
WALLACE, M.R.1.A. lecturer on Anatomy 
and Surgery, including all that is valua- 
ble in the ‘ Anatomic Generale” of 
Bichat, and in the additions to the same 
work by Beclard. 

Capt. Sir H. HEeatucore, RN. is 
about to publish a Treatise on Stay- 
sails, for the purpose of intercepting 
wind between the square sails of ships 
and other square-sailed vessels, illus- 
trated by suitable diagrams and plates. 

Speedily will be published, the Cross 
and the Crescent, an heroic metrical 
romance, partially founded on “ Ma- 
thilde,” by the Rev. J. BEKESFORD,M.A, 
rector of Kibworth. 

Our Village, or Sketches of Raral 
Character and Scenery, by M. R. Mrr- 
FOKD, author of “ Julian, a tragedy,” 
&e. will soon be published. ; 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos, m 
English verse, with notes, biographical, 
critical, and elucidatory, are announced 
by W. RIcHARDSON, esq. 

Conversations on Geography am 
Astronomy, illustrated with plates, 
wood-cuts, &c. are preparing, by the 
Author of “‘ Conversations on Botany. 

Mr. F. Parkes is about to publish a 
volume entitled Domestic Duties, c00- 
taining instructions to young marrie 
ladics on the management of their 
household, and the regulation of their 
conduct in the various relations and 
duties of married life. 

Observations on the Religious Pect- 
liarities of the Society of Friends, are 
preparing, by Joseru J. GuRN®Y- 

Biographia Poetica, or Lives of the 
British Poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, 
in four volumes octavo, including evel) 
poet in the collections of Chalmers 
Campbell, &c. and those of the carly 
biographers, is about to appear. The 
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The Old English Drama, a selection 
of plays from the early English drama- 
‘ats, js printing. twill include the 
ow Dodsley's Collection, and every 
tay of any excellence. 
a pte. P of the Geological Me- 
aontained in the Annales des 
Vines, together ith a Synoptical Table 
of Equivalent Formations, and M. 
Brogniart’s Table of the Classification 
of Mixed Rocks, by Mr. De la BecHE, 
will soon be published. 

Sir William Chambers’s Treatise on 
Civil Architecture, much extended, by 
J, Gwitt, architect, is printing. 

Au Apology for Don Juan, Cantos 1 
and 2, is in the press. 

Mr. G. CRUIKSHANK Is preparing 
several designs for a humourous Expo- 
sition of the Tread-mill. 

The third and last Number of the 
History, &c. of Wells Cathedral, is 
about to be published. ‘The volume 
will be illustrated by sixteen engravings 
hy J. Le Keux, &c. from drawings by 
G. Cattermole. 

Tales and Sketches of the West of 
Scotland, bya gentleman of Glasgow, 
are printing. 

The Rev, M. JACKSON, minister of St. 
Paul’s, Leeds, has a new edition of his 
Sermotis in the press, in two volumes, 
12mo. in which will be included many 
new ones, 

‘The second edition is nearly ready of 
the History of Roman Literature, from 
its earliest period to the Augustan age, 
hy J. DuNLop, esq. author of “the 
History of Viction,” in two volumes, 
octavo. 

The Rev. R. Burns, minister of St. 
George’s Church, Paisley, has in the 
press a Work on the Subject of Plurali- 
ues ia the Church of Scotland, exhibit- 
ng a view of their history in general, 
their inconsistency with the due dis- 
charge of pastoral obligations, the light 
10 Which they have been viewed by the 
Reformed Churches at large, and by the 
Church of Scotland in particular, and 
the power of the Church to put them 
down, 

Mr. Lovpon is getting ready a 
second edition of his Encyclopadia of 
Gardeaing, comprising the theory and 
practice of horticulture, floriculture, 
arboriculture, and landscape gardening ; 
minis 3 all the latest improvements, a 
gp pape of gardening in all coun- 
rs yr ] ; statistical view of its present 
rs >| ith suggestions for its future 

Sress, in the British isles. 
A History of the County of Devon 


moirs 
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has been undertaken, and considerable 
progress is made in it, by a gentleman 
of professional character. 

The seventh volume is printing of 
Sketches of Sermons, furnished by their 
respective authors, 

Views of the Principal Cities and 
Towns in Scotland, from drawings by 
Mr. J. CLark, will soon appear. 

A second edition of Toller’s Sermons, 
with Memoirs of the Author, by R. 
HALL, are printing. 

The Whole Works of Bishop Rey- 
nolds, now first collected, in six volumes, 
octavo, with a Life by A. CHALMERs, 
esq. are about to appear. 

A musical phenomenon has appeared 
in London of the name of George Aspull, 
at present only eight yearsold. The instru- 
ment on which he performs is the piano- 
forte. His fingers are extremely short, 
even for his age; with the left hand he 
cannot reach an octave so as to press 
down the two notes which form it at one 
time, and is only enabled to do so with 
the right hand with much difficulty, and 
by depressing the wrist. ‘The compo- 
sitions of Kalkbrenner and Moscheles, 
prepared for displaying in public the 
manual skill of those celebrated profes- 
sors, are played without the smallest 
effort by this extraordinary child. He 
is also master of a piece of most singular 
difficulty, by a foreign composer, Czerny, 
and who wrote it as a trial of skill for 
all the eminent professors of Europe, in 
order to combine all the mechanical 
niceties of execution of which the in- 
strument is susceptible. This piece, 
cousisting of only one movement, occu- 
pies nearly forty pages of printed music, 
every one of which is crowded with 
rapid divisions, intricate modulations, 
aud the most chromatic passages that 
the composer could devise. The boy’s 
mind evidently pacticipates in all that 
his hand executes, 

The Author of “ Palazoromaica” has 
in the press, a Supplement to that work, 
with remarks on the strictares made by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, by the Rev. 
J. I. Conybere, a.m. prebendary of 
York, likewise by the Rev. W. G. 
Broughton, a.m. and by Dr. Falconer. 

The Botanical Cabinet, consisting of 
coloured delineations of plants from all 
countries, with a short account of each, 
directions for management, &c. by CoN- 
RAD LODDIGES and Sons, continues to 
be published in montbly Parts; each 
Part contains ten plates, and ten Parts 
form a volume; eighty-one Parts bave 
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Sin RicHarpD Puitiies continues to 
agsail the foundations of the prevailing 
doctrines of Causation, and is raising a 
new system into notice, which he con- 
siders more accordant with the majesty 
and simplicity of nature, than the system 
of gratuitous and miraculous causes 
which has Jong been adopted. He has 
developed this system in a volume of 
'I'welve Essays, and recently and bricfly 
in Four Popular Dialogues between one 
of its Disciples and an Oxford Tutor. 
Of course, new doctrines on fundamen- 
tal points have toencounter authorita- 
tive and vulgar prejudices, both of pride 
and education. Their general adoption 
can result only from a change in the 
eeneration; and, usually, such result 
takes place only after two or three ge- 
neratious. ‘The extended influence of 
the press ought, however, if the system 
merit recognition, to accelerate its in- 
fluence; aud, with a view to its speedy 
adoption, or total rejection, we submit 
to our readers a brief analysis of its lead- 
ing features. 

1. All material phenomena are effects 
of Matter in Motion; and there are no 
special principles of causation, such as 
Attraction, Repulsion, Universal Gravita- 
tion, Caloric, Light, Acidity, Vitality, &c. 

2. The special causes of particular phe- 
nomena are special motians of various 


atoms and aggregates, which in most 
eases have been traced. 

3. All Force and Power is the product 
of some matter and some motion conjoin- 
ed: and, all phenomena being results of 
some force or power, so all phenomena re- 
sult from Matter in Motion, 

4. All Qualities are so many phenomena 
of the relative antagonist powers of atoms 
as agents and patients. 

5. All Electrical powers are results of 
the correlative powers of separated atoms 
im definite spaces, 

6. All Gas arises from atoms performing 
circular orbits, greater or less, as the ori- 
ginal excitement. 

7. All Heat arises from atoms, which 
were iu nfotion, parting with their motion : 
the power of creating heat arises therefore 
from atoms in motion. 

8. Animals derive their heat and energy 
by fixing gas in the act of respiration, ; 

9. Gravitation, or the weight of bodies 
arises from the two-fold motions of a pla- 
net, which motions produce the aggrega- 
ion of its mass. It is, therefore, a local 
effect in cach planet. 

‘ 10, a oe no Universal Gravita- 
ion, there is no occasion for 
Projectile Force, ieee 

41. All space is filled with gas; and, as 
movlONs Lransmitted through gases or fluids 
diverge, or radiate, so all planetary bodics 
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in motion affect one another inversely g 
the squares of their distances, 

12. The Sun is the source at o 
tion, light, and heat, in the solar System. 
and its motions transmitted through jj, 
gazeous medium filling space, affect al} the 
planets inversely as the squares of their 
distances, and as their quantities of 
matter. 

15. Action and re-action are equal : 
consequently motion or power is never 
lost, but is in a condition of continual 
transfer. 

14, The action and re-action of the 
earth and moon have greater effect on the 
solid parts than on the moving fluids; coy. 
sequently, these rise towards the fulcrum, 
or centre of action and re-action, which 
is always in the right line that joins the 
centres of the Earth and Moon, and 
hence the connexion of the moon with 
the Tides. 

15. Other phenomena of attraction, re. 
pulsion, affinity, &c. are explained and il. 
lustrated, by examining the circumstances 
of gazeous action and re-action, in which 
the affected bodies are placed. 

16, There are no Electrical, Galvanic, 
and Magnetic, fluids; but the whole of 
these phenomena are accounted for, by 
considering the correlative action and 
re-action of different atoms specially ex- 
cited and placed in certain relations to 
other bodies. 
—Of course, from such general princi- 
ples flow innumerable Corollaries rela- 
tive to the special causes of particular 
phenomena; but all these cases have 
been fairly met, and a system of causa- 
tion, as simple as universal, is attempted 
to be established by Sir Richard Phillips, 
in accordance with our best views of 
sublime and eternal Omniscience aud 
Omnipotence. 

The seventeenth edition is about to 
be published of Paterson’s Roads ol 
England and Wales, and the Souther 
Part of Scotland, by E. Moe, ™ 
octavo, with an entirely new set of aps 

Poetical Vigils, by B. Barton, at 
printing. 

Mr. Hunter has in the. press the 
third edition of his Captivity among th 
Indians of North America, from Child- 
hood to the Age of Nineteen, wi 
anecdotes descriptive of their ern 
and customs, and some account of the 
soil, climate, and vegetable productions, 
of the territory westward of the Mis 
sissippi. " 

Proposals are circulated by Mr. = 
LOR for publishing, in parts, a new = 
improved edition of the scarce “mn 
valuable work, by the late Sir Vs illia 
Chambers, on the Decorative Part 
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jjates 10 mene folio, and the text 
ntire in quarto. 

Che Miscellancous Writings of the 
celebrated JOUN EVELYN, are In the 
wessS. ° : 
The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Self-justified Sinver, written by 
himself, and found au his grave 112 
sears after his death, is in the press, 

~ Extracts from a Journal written on 
‘he Coasts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
in the years 1820, 21, and 22, contain- 
ing some account of the recent revolu- 
tions, will soon be published, by Capt. 
BR. HALL, R.N. author of “a Voyage to 
Loo Choo.” 

A earriage was lately conducted to 
London from Barnstaple, by a French- 
nan, at the rate of eight miles per hour. 
Hills were ascended with compara- 
tively little labour. Tie principle is 
that of the turning-lathe, worked by the 
hands and arms, and guided by the feet; 
acord passes over two wheels before 
the operator moves the two hind-wheels; 
end with a third before it is guided. To 
make the cord act, knots are made in it, 
which answer to Knobs on the surface 
of the wheeis above, and on the: pulleys 
attached to the feliies of the two hind- 
wheels. It is now exhibiting in London. 

RUSSIA. 

From a census of the population, in 
the fifty governments of Russia, taken 
m! 1822, the sum total of inhabitants 
amonnts to 40,067,000. ‘The following 
details the enumeration of the principal 
governments, including the surface in 
scographical square miles :— 

Inhabitants. Sq. Miles. 
Moscow------ 1,275,900 470 
Smolensk -+++ 950,000 1,000 
Novogorod 673,000 2,300 
Tobolsk-..... 430,800 16,800 
Comland «see. 410,000 330 
Petersburg «+ 590,000 840 
Irkutsk +++». 210,000 126,400 
Archangel.-.- 200,000 11,900 

_ Astrachan++++ 190,000 3,100 

The Russian senator Socimonor, and 
bars professor of Medicine in 
i versity of Casan, have returned 
te @ recent journey to the Mounts 

wal, Here they visited the gold 
recreate to the east of the Oural, 
a ee about three years 
oe “s metal is found in abundance, 
immedioae of golden grains, almost 
potter's ol y under the turf, ina bed of 
weald thes. Phe labour of children 
sites ice to Wash and cleanse the 
a “or hag of the soil. Among 
inn sta cen discovered some pre- 
tha $5 one of which, resembling 
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the sapphire, has received the name of 
Soimonof, 

The iman of Muscat, in pursuance of 
a treaty with Sir T,. Farquhar, governor 
of the Island Mauritius, has published 
a proclamation prohibiting any traffic 
in slaves in the islands and territories 
subject to his dominion. 

GERMANY, 

The total population of the German 
confederation may be divided into nearly 
17,000,000 of Catholics, 13,000,000 of 
Protesiants, and 200,000 Jews. These 
are scattercl over a_ superfices of 
11,870 demi-square miles of Germany. 
The federal army in time of peace is 
fixed at 301,780 men, and in time of 
war at 452,670. 

The privileged Biblical Society of 
Wurtemburgh distributed from Oct. 24, 
1820, to Sept. 14, 1821, 42,949 copies 
of the Bible entire, and 25,235 of the 
New Testament; of these, 7,510 Bibles, 
aud 4,822 New Testaments, were in- 
tended for foreigners. ‘They were dis- 
tributed partly gratis, and partly at a 
very moderate price. 

FRANCE. 

In the course of the year 1823, the 
number of picces represented at the 
Paris theatres amounted to 217. Of 
these, 8 were tragedies, 22 comedies, 
4 dramas, 4 operas, 3 Italian operas, 
14 comic operas, 124 vaudevilles, 19 
melodrames, 4 ballets, and 15 pieces of 
various kinds. Out of this number, 112 
succeeded, and G6 may maintain their 
reputation for some time, more or less ; 
77 are of doubtful merit, and 28 were 
finally rejected. 

A discovery has been lately made of a 
horse and cavalier petrified, between 
Moret and Montigny, in the forest of 
Fontainebleau. 

SWITZERLAND. 

M. Scourrus, a native Greek, in- 
structed in a European college, is now 
giving lectures on modern Greek lite- 
rature in the College of Lausanne. 

M. Abert DE FIALLeR, youngest 
son of the great Haller, and a skilful 
naturalist, has bequeathed his herbary 
to the Public Library of Geneva. He 
died at Berne, March 1, 1823, at the 
age of sixty-five. His father’s herbary 
and library (which were sold soon after 
his death to the government of Lom- 
bardy,) are carefully preserved at Milan. 
There are some unpublished works of 
Haller, jun. which will add considerably 
to the Helvetic Flora. 

In the Literary College of Berne, 
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are some which couduce to the interest 
of ignorance rather than to what is use- 
ful and excellent in knowledge ; and 
which, in times like the present, are not 
likely to mect with a gratefal reception 
from the public. Admission is prohi- 
hited to the sous of parents who are not 


[ April f, 
in independent circumstances, or have 
no determinate profession; and alsy {o 
young persons not of the canton, wi, 
ure not burgesses of some town, and 
who do not appear, from the rank and 
fortune of their parents, adapted to g 
liberal education. 





Sn 





SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY AND OF THE 
VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


— 


FROASTED Rye, as a beverage im 
lieu of coffee or tea, appears to 
have suceecded, amongst the working 
classes, beyond the most sanguine ex- 
peetations of Mr. Llenry Hunt, its patri- 
otic introducer, under the ban of the 
iixcise Office; but the Act of July, 
1822, having legalised the article, Mr. 
I. has lately stated his outgoings, in 
mauufacturing and vending the roasted 
corn, to amount to near 23800/. per 
annum; that more than four-fifths of 
what he roasis, is sold wholesale to ven- 
ders; that, in London, there are more 
than 700 venders of the article, great 
numbers of whom roast corn for them- 
selves; and that, in other parts of Nng- 
land, it is computed that more than 4000 
persons prepare or deal in the article. 
A bushel of prime rye, weighing about 
forty-cight pounds, aud at present cost- 
ing about seven shillings, will produce 
about twenty-cight pounds of the 
roasted article, which Mr. Hunt’s re- 
tailers vend at oue shilling per Ib. 
Others make and veud a similar article 
ut fifteen-pence: some retail inferior 
preparations at cight-pence, and even 
six-pence per|b. It is, however, an act 
of justice due to Mr. Hunt to state, that 
his apparatus for roasting is improved 
and perfected by numerous costly expe- 
riments ; and that he is, in consequence, 
enabled now to produce a pure and 
elegant article, without foreign smell or 
flavour. No person can produce so 
delicate and wholesome a beverage as 
his, without similar apparatus,—and 
hence his imitators universally fail. 
Hail.stones in form of very flattened 
Rings.—The Rey. D. A. Clark relates, 
im No. V. of Professor Silliman’s 
Journal, that, on a hot summer’s da 
in 1806 or 7, during a short but tremen- 
dous thunder-storm, there fell in Morris 
county, New Jersey, U.S. a great many 
flattened and round hail-stones, of the 
breadth of a shilling; and, towards their 
outer parts, gths of an inch thick, but 
the centre parts of which were so much 
ee on each side, as to occasion a 
iose Crouch most of them, so that they 


could be strung like so many large flat 
beads. Mr, C. supposes the perforation 
to have been effected from some un. 
known cause during the fall of these 
stones. During a destructive thunder 
and hail-storm which crossed Bedford. 
shire in July 1800, many hail-stones 
were picked up at Husband Crawley, 
which, measured round by a string, 
were found to girt eleven inches! one 
of these, brought two miles to the house 
of the writer hereof, in a large tea- 
saucer, two or three hours after its fall, 
still filled all the bottom of the saucer, 
and was 3 of an inch, or more, thick, 
round its outer parts, which were so 
streaked, concentrically, as evidently to 
show that a rapid whirling motion, dur- 
ing the fall and accumulation of these 
stones, had occasioned their flattencd 
aad centrally-depressed round form, 
similarly to those much smaller ones 
observed in America, as above; the 
Crawley hail-stoncs were none of them 
found to be perforated ; but, had they 
passed through much warmer air i 
their descent near the earth, it seems not 
improbable, but an equal thawing over 
each of their depressed surfaces may 
have occasioned holes in their centres. 

The Temperate Season of Ameries 
and England differs 10°.—Prolessot 
Olmestead has observed, that the range 
of agreeable heat of the air, to the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica, lat. 353° N. lies between 70 and 
80° of Fahrenheit: below the former, 
fires are lighted, and the family circles 
round it; and, above the latter point, 
complaints begin to be made of uncom 
fortable warmth. In England, the 0a 
tural or agreeable temperature lies 
between 60° and 70°, with the same 
sensations as above mentioned when 
ever the thermometer stands below o 
above these limits. In Scotland, Dr. 
Black has said, that a moderately warm 
summer weather raises the thermometer 
to 64°, eg 

The hold of Nails on Wood, into whics 
they are driven, has been ¢xperr 
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deep, direct 1 sf al 
wood, of different kinds, requires the 
following forces, directly applied to the 
heads of the nails, to draw them out, 
viz. dry beech, 667 Ibs.; dry oak, 507 
Ihs.g green sycamore, 3i2 Ibs.; and 
dry ebristiana deal, ouly 187 Ibs. 
Newcastle Crucibles, compounded with 
powdered C uke, instead of the Blacklead 
which enters into the composition of 
Gorman crucibles, have in great num- 
bers been manufactured by Mr. H. 
Marshall, from a mixture of Stourbridge 
clay, fragments of clay crucibles, and 
of pit-eoal coke ; each was powdered 
ina dry state, and then mixed, and 
afterwards cround ap with water into a 
plastic state. Instead of forming the 
crucibles on a potter’s whirling table, 
smoothly-tarsed brass moulds, for the 
outside and the inside of each sized 
crucible, are provided ; and, between 
these moulds, the prepared clay is 
pressed with great force by help of a 
screw press, by which means, a com- 
pact and uniform texture is given to 
these Neweastle crucibles, highly fa- 
vourable to their enduring beat, and not 
cracking on being cooled, as is attested 
by a long list of the first-rate metal- 
lurgists who have adopted them. <A 
great part of the bricks used in London 
are made from clay, wherein argil is so 
much too abundant, and the prepara- 
tion, or mixing of the same, is so inade- 
quately performed, that these bricks 
would prove quite unserviceable, were it 
nit for the copious mixture of coal- 
ashes, containing a great proportion of 
very small bits of cinders or coke, called 
lreeze, with which the clay is mixed in 
the brick-fields which surround us, 
Proresson Da@sereiner’s Experi- 
ments having created an unusually 
srcat interest amongst chemical philoso- 
plers, it may be proper to state, that, on 
the 27th of July last, towards the con- 
“usion of a course of experiments made 
at Jona, on the recently discovered pro- 
perly of the protoxide of platinum, 
wien 1 contact with alcohol, to cause 
the latter to attract oxygen from the 
‘urrounding air, and to become con- 
Verted into acetic acid and Water, it oc- 
ps - professor to try thie action 
silica gas on the pretoxide of 
inulde a When 100 grains of the pro- 
nies ia found to absorb fifteen to 
which os ic inches of the gas, during 
erolved Sorption, so much caloric was 
et, that the protoxide became 


has ascertained, that a com- 
any nail, driven one inch 
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into the side of a piece of 





ignited, and the hydrogen burut with 
detonation, as if it had been previously 
mixed with oxygen or with atmospheric 
air. "Pie professor next prepared some 
finely divided metallic platinum, by the 
isueous decomposition of the ammonia- 
muriate; this be wrapped up in white 
blotting paper, and brought it into con- 
fact with hydrogen gas, but no absorp- 
tion took place, nor any other pereepti- 
ble action: but, upon causing atmos- 
pheric air to have access to the platinum 
powder in @ontact with hydrogen gas, 
after the lapse of a few moments a 
remarkable re-action took place: viz. 
the compound gas diminished in volume; 
and, in ten minutes, all the oxygen of 
the atmospheric air admitted, had con- 
densed with the hydrogen into water. 
Ife afterwards, on the same day, mixed 
pure oxygen gas with the hydrogen 
gas in contact with the platinum pow- 
der, when a condensation of both imme- 
diately took place, and the platinum 
became heated to such a degree, that 
the paper in which it was wrapped was 
suddenly charred. In thirty repetitions 
of this experiment immediately made, 
this remarkable phenomenon uniformly 
presented itself. 

In every part of Europe these experi- 
ments appear to have been eagerly re- 
peated and varied. In Paris, Messrs. 
Dalong and Thenard discovered, that a 
spongy state of ithe platinum is essential 
to success; in a detonating mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportion 
to form water, a very thin leaf of plati- 
num effected no change when suspeaded 
therein for several days; but, when the 
same leaf was crumpled up like the 
wadding of a gun, and thrown into the 
mixture, it occasioned its detonation aid 
instant condensation into water. They 
also discovered, that palladium and 
irididium have similar properties with 
platinum, at common temperatures ; 
and the same with respect to cobalt and 
nickel, but not under 300° L’abrenheit; 
and with Rhodium, at 464° Fahrenheit. 
Gold and silver also have the same pro- 
perty, but at mach higher temperatures. 
They found the presence of porous 
platinum, at the common temperature, 
to occasion carbonic oxide and oxygen 
gases to combine ; with a multitude of 
other interesting results, which our 
limits will not admit of detailing. Mr. 
A. Garden, of London, after ascertain- 
ing that spongy platinum does not lose 
its property of inflaming hydrogen gas at 
the temperature of freezing, has pro- 


ceeded to construct several Jamps, 
which, 
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which, by the mere turning of a cock, 
may be almost instantly lighted itt the 
night. The experiments ol Mr. W. 
Herapath, of Bristol, seem to render it 
doubtful whether coal gas kindles in 
contact with porous platinum, ata sufli- 
ciently low tempceratyre to be thus 
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applicd. The portable oil-gas eo 
(sce p. JOU, last vol.) will doubtless 
cause experiments to be made to ascer. 
tain the practicab'lity of thns spontane. 
ously lighting their lamps kept in bed. 
rooms, 
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NEW BOOKS PUBLISHiiD IN MARCH: 
WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
se 
Authors er Publishers, desirous of seeing an carly netice of their Works, ay, 
requcsted to transmit copies before the 18th of the Mouth, 
— gr 


\ R. Georce Dyer has at length 

obliged the public, by producing his 
Jong-expected work,consisting of an exposl- 
tionof the Privileges of the University of Cam- 
bridge, together with Additional Observations 
on its History, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Biography. From these volumes we learn 
the numerous and interesting particulars 
preserved in the Great Register in the 
University chest; the charters, and other 
public instruments, connected with the 
academic statutes and policy of our seve- 
ral kings, from Henry the Third to Charles 
the Second, or from the sixth down to the 
seventeenth century. These, copied ver- 
batim from the original papers, are, of 
course, in Latin; but, in our judgment, 
the inquisitive and sedalous compiler 
would have imparted a much more ex- 
tended interest to his learned and useful 
Jabours, had he presented his readers with 
an English translation of the curious do- 
cuments which his patience and ingenuity 
lave brought to light. Had his purpose 
been limited to that of gratifying the 
members of the University, which we 
should imagine it was not, we should have 
seen nothing objectionable in his giving 
the particulars of the public instruments 
in the language in which he tonnd them 
couched ; but, ina work designed for, or 
that should have been directed to, the more 
liberal object of informing the general 
mind on topics which, in a degree at 
least, connect themselves with the feelings 
of the country at large, the circumscribed 
qualification of the great body of society 
should, we think, have been consulted, 
and that accommodation afforded which 
would have enabled the main portion of 
the community to partake of the intended 
intelligence, and derive from it that illu. 
mination, which would have produced the 
nobler boon of an enlarged benefit, instead 
of the narrowed advantage of a confined 
mode of communication. The articles 
Mr. Dyer presents to his readers are as 
multifaricus as numerous; and, going 


_ deeply into what may be termed the inter- 


nal history of the University of Cambridge, 
they expose much local truth, and reveat 
many curious facts, which carry with 


them sufficient importatice to impart cor 
siderable value to Mr. D's volumes 
From these we collect, not ouly the priyi. 
leges conferred upon Cambridge by ty 
royal charters, but a knowledge of the ay. 
cient constitution, usages, and habits, of 
that seat of classical learning ; and, thoash 
the compiler has thought proper so far to 
adhere to that character, as to present the 
public with the various documents in the 
dress in which he found them, yet, by ac. 
companying his collected materials with 
comments in our vernacular language, he 
has thrown on them a certain portion o 
light, from which the English reader wil! 
be enabled to derive some partial informa- 
tion; and to discover, that the writer ex- 
tends the plan of his undertaking to histo- 
rical and political illustrations; and that, 
going logically, ethically, and metaphysi- 
cally, into the subject which constitutes 
the basis of his work, he incidentally 
makes many communications, the utility 
and value of which will be felt by every 
curious and reficcting mind. “ The His- 
tory of Cambridge,” a title his publica- 
tion amply merits, comprehends a diver- 
sity of acceptable intelligence, the general 
nature and bearings of which are not only 
calculated to satisfy the enquiring mind of 
the scholar, but to furnish every descrip- 
tion of readers with facts, arguments, and 
principles, that cannot be learnt and im- 
bibed without illuminating the intellect 
and enlarging the heart. On this ground 
alone we might recommend the gencral 
perusal of Mr. Dyer’s work; and on this 
ground, perhaps, more than on apy other, 
do we express our hope that it will excile 
the notice, and obtain the studious atten 
tion, of the public. . 

The Bachelor's Wife ; a Selection of Cur 
ous and Interesting Extracts, with Obseret- 
tions, by Joun Gat, Es@. The pleasure 
with which we have perused this volume 
has been very considerable. Mr. Galt, 0 
the varions topics on which he has des- 
canted, has embraced as rich a diversity 
of well-chosen and judicionsty-contvasted 
matter as we ever remember to have 
found in a publication of the same coi 
pass. Mr. G.’s introductory remars” 
thous 
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few, are £0 explanatory of the 
ye and scope of his design, that we 


though 


me better preface the observations we 
are about to make, than by their quota- 
tion. —* Of the perfections of Bachelors 
Wives it is unnecessary to speak : they are 
so well known, that no eulogy, even from 
the ablest pen, could do them any degree 
of justice. Bat the manner in which 
shase sweet intellectual creatures enter- 
tan their solitary husbands, their conjugal 
conversations, and the manifold poetical 
eraces and rational blandishments with 
which they render their society so delight- 
ful and ‘endewing, are not generally 
hnowne We have, therefore, undertaken 
the agreeable task of informing the world 
with respect to topics so interesting; and 
wedoubt not, that, before our labours are 
completed, we shall have persuaded all 
our fair and gentle readers to emulate the 
fascinating intelligence of the faultless, 
the ever-placent, ever-pleasant, compani- 
on, Egeria.” ‘These prefatory remarks 
jadicate, that the undertaking to which 
they relate is humonrous in its kind; and 
that, though looking through a coloured 
medium, we may see things wearing a hue, 
devived in part from the tints artificially 
thrown upon their surface; yet their 


jorms, at leact, ave delineated with truth, 


and rendered amusing, as much by the 
judgment with which they are selected, as 
vy the cast or manner in which wit has 
displayed their natures and character. 
Among the subjects introduced under the 
general head of The Bachelor's Wife, or 
Lyeria, the principal are those of Elo- 
yuence, Manners, Stray Essays, Stray 
Poetry, Woteheraft, Death of a Cynic, Neg- 
lectid Poets, Plague Poets, Battle of the 
1 tans, Rhymes of Idleness, German Genius, 
Uld English Manners, Scottish Scenery, and 
Standard Novels, ‘These are treated with 
aciteness aud perspicuity. A knowledge 
ol life and manners, the possession of just 
scliiment, and a certain animated and 
Wising style in their display, form the 
distinguishing features of the volume ; 
Which will not, we think, fail to imform, as 
wellas amuse, its readers. Historical, 
poctical, biographical, dramatic, and hu- 
merous, the Bachelor's Wife is diversely 
a ee 5 and, presenting pabulum for 
one ns ery taste and disposition, will be 
iiss pi ally acceptable in its mate- 
"ne anlous in its qualifications to 

tulerest and vratify, 
Pcp Ar Life and J Vritings of Mrs. 
Hon, Richand an, Mother of the late Right 
lie — Fe insley Sheridan. ‘This 
plied by ite Clee ee ae et im 
atleetinns is title, includes criticisms and 
: us from the works of Mrs. Sheri- 
family ang Staphical anecdotes of her 
publication Contemporaries. From this 
ten ro a single volume,) those who 
especting a tamily, strikingly 


distinguished by its mental endowments 
and domestic afflictions, may learn what- 
ever is most worthy of being known. 
Wile the merits of the mother of the late 
Richard Brinsiey Sheridan are repre- 
sented, and justly represented, as very 
considerable, a variety of interesting anec- 
dotes concerning fhe latter are succinctly 
and pointedly given; and no little light is 
thrown on the early and later habits of his 
life, as well as on the qualifications, feel- 
ings, and moral character, of his amiable 
consort, the elder daughter of the ingeni- 
ous Mr. Linley, whose musical composi- 
tions were so honourable to his genius. 

The Sweepings of my Study is a diverting 
little work, comprised in a single volume ; 
the author’s manner of obtaining the con- 
tents of which is described as follows: — 
*“*¢ What is all this, Sukey? was the question 
I put to my house-keeper, who was busied 
in rummaging her wardrobe. ‘You ap- 
pear to me to have made a large collec- 
tion of manuscripts. ‘They are the 
sweepings of your study, sir. I was con- 
cerned, after the pains [ had observed you 
to bestow on them, to see you tear, and 
scatter on the floor, so many of your pa- 
pers; so, with the help of a few wafers, I 
brought the pieces together as well as I 
could, thinking they might amuse me 
hereatter, as I perceived that the greater 
part of them were in the anecdote way.’ 
‘You are a good girl, Sukey, and a sensi- 
ble girl, equally prudent and careful. I 
am thankful to you for this, as for other 
favours. Hand me the bundle, and I will 
see whether I cannot find something that 
may be acceptable to my friends, I have 
neglected them for a long time, but who 
can guard against sickness. Unless for 
vour tender nursing, they might never 
have heard from me again. As it is, the 
sooner, L think, I set about it, the better ; 
and you shal! help me ont with your judg- 
meut in the selection.’” ‘Thus furnished 
with his materials, and aided in their selec- 
tion and arrangement by Sukey, the an- 
thor produces a collection of humorons 
scraps, or pleasant morceaux, near thiee 
hundred and fifty octavo pages of very 
varied and occasionally entertaining, and, 
in some instances, instructive matter, The 
anecdotes branch into subjects connected 
with every order of society, and include 
remarks on every kind of circumstances, 
sentiments, habits, and principles. ‘They, 
in fact, form a sort of historical and bio- 
graphical patch-work, exhibiting, in differ- 
ent columns, the various characters of 
men and things, and human aflairs in all 
their incidental details. _ 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions ; 
or an Attempt to trace such Illusions to their 
Physical Causes, by SAMUEL HIBBERT, 
M.p. Inasmuch as this publication 1s 
directed to the sensible and urbane purpose 


of arming the mind against delusion, of 


every 
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every species of which we are the avowed 
enemies, we deem it meritorious ; and, of 
course, are pleased at perceiving that Dr. 
Hibbert has proved himself to be so well 
qualified tor the task, In his research 
into the subject of phantasms and fanciful 
appearances, he has evidently turned his 
eye to every connected circumstance ; 
and we freely allow him the praise of 
having, for his decisions, depended solely 
upon professional experience and rational 
and satisfactory deductions. Dr. H.'s 
physical causes (and he admits of no other) 
are various, and treated in a clear, close, 
and exemplary manner. His opinions are 
succinctly stated, and sanctioned by the 
citation of numerous and applicable cases. 
Some of these exhibit the power of spectral 
illusions as resulting from the highly-ex- 
cited states of particular temperaments ; 
others impute their ocenrrence to “ the 
neglect of accustomed periodical blood- 
letting ;’ others again show them as 
derived from hectic symptoms, from 
febrile and inflammatory affections, from 
inflammation of the brain, from nervous 
irritability, from hypochondriasis, and 
other morbid excitements, both of body 
and mind. The view taken of the subject 
is general and comprehensive, and tlie 
plan of elucidation such as is well calcu- 
lated to undeceive the weak and credulous, 
and confirm the opinions of the more sensi- 
ble part of mankind. On this ground, to 
say nothing of the amusing features of the 
work, we recommend Dr, Hibbert's book 
to public attention; convinced that, in 
order to its producing much good, it is 
only necessary that it should be much 
read, 

The History of Lyme-Regis, from the 
Earliest Periods to the Present Day, by G. 
Robverrs. This little work (originally 
published by subscription) possesses, from 
the fulness and perspicnity with which it 
describes, and reasons upon, whatever con- 
cerns the ancient town of Lyme, all the 
utility generally annexed to works of a 
topographical nature. — After informing 
his readers concerning the origin of Lyme- 
Regis,—giving the derivation of its name, 
tracing its gradual progress from its rude 
and accidental beginning, to iis present 
niagnitude, population, and handsome ap- 
pearance,—Mr. Roberts presents his sub- 
scribers with a kind of Lyme-Regis 
Guide ; und then, casting his eyes upon the 
neighbouring country, delineates its fea- 
tures and its beauty. His description of 
the town itself is minute and satistactery ; 
its habits, customs, accommodations for 
valetudinarians, and pleasurable conveni- 
ences for its healthy visitants, are fully and 
faithiuliy pourtrayed, and would scarcely 
fail to excite sufficient curiosity to induce 
many a visitation to the town, were it 
only for tle purpose of comparing the 
picture with its orginal, 


[April l, 
A Series of Letters and Communica; 
addressed to the Select Committee of a“ 
House of Commons, on the Highways of th 
Kingdom, by J. PATERSON, This | 
publication, offered to the consider, 
of the Select Legislatorial Committe, 
contains many remarks which appear, 
us to be highly worthy of their attentio, 
That the state of our highways, compared 
with that et the roads travelled by oy 
forefathers, is really excellent, we readi\y 
grant; but are not the less of opinioy, 
that every further improvement that gi. 
ence and ingenuity can suggest, ought tp 
be adopted. ‘The hints ere given are ny. 
merous, and many of them original. They 
concern the constructions of carriages 
and their wheels, as well as the formation 
and elevation of the roads; and, were 
some of Mr. Paterson's ideas adopted, 
considerable advantages would undoubt- 
edly result. Every question respecting 
the problem of “ What is the best possible 
materials for, and dispositions of, the 
public ways,” has a claim to the attention 
of the proper authorities; and, we hope 
these “ Letters and Communications” will 
be duly weighed by those to whom they 

are addressed. 

Mr. BurripGe’s Treatise on Naval 
Dry Rot, &c. has appeared, and it exhibits 
a most alarming view of tie British navy. 
Mr. Burridge attributes the origin of dry 
rot to the practice of hewing naval oaks in 
summer instead of the winter: the conse- 
quence is, the loss of 2501. worth of timber, 
in seeking to save 251. worth of bark! 
Mr. Burridge appears to have sought for 
remedies by native substitutes for oak 
bark, in order to promote agriculture, and 
return to the ancient practice of building 
our navy with winter-hewn oak, (when the 
bark is useiess to tanners,) which appears 
to be built contrary to the statute 
James the First, in 1603, directing that his 
majesty’s ships, houses, and mills, show! 
be built with timber hewn in winter. Mr. 
Burridge’s object appears two-fold, which 
he submits to the legislature. He strons’y 
urges the freedom of the Icather-trade, 
and anew system of ship-building, t0 be 
regulated by Acts of Parliament; and, 
certainly, two more vital or ene 
questions cannot claim attentive am° 
serious public inquiry and deliberation: 
we therefore recommend the perusal 
of his letter to the comptroller of ” 
navy, becanse it may be in time to save 
many fine naval oaks from fatal axes 
next May, at the bark harvest. The “or 
contains the particulars of naval dry oe 
its origin, progress, nature, eticcts, dange’y 
and remedies, 

The justice and necessity of out i 00 
hendary remarks, in p. 71, on the. 1 
criticisms of scientific works whicli oe 
appear in the Quarterly Journal, edited “ 
the Royal Lustitution, (by Mr. Brande, 7 
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rally understood,) receive ample 
‘ustration from a small pamphlet now 
pefore as, entitled, ‘*A Letter from Mr. 
Goldsworthu Gurney, author of Lectures on 
Chemical’ Science,* fo W. i. Brande, 
) wherein it is shown, that a long 
Review ot Mr. Gurney’s book, luserted in 
ie Journal in question, eagerly fastens 
on every enor of the press, or inadvertent 
Jip of the pen, on the commonest subjects 
of chemieal lectures, holding up both the 
hook and its author to ridicule on these 
accounts; and entirely overlooks and suppres- 
vs all which is new or valuable therein, 
in the way of discovery or improved eln- 
eidation 7 although, on account of such 
novelties, the iectures had been delivered 
and published, Dr. Wollaston had con. 
tended for three different forms of atoms 
of bodies being necessary to account for 
the varions forms of crystals; bat My. 
Gurney, by help of a movable diagram {of 
hisown invention, executed by Mr. Banks 
of the Strand,) whereby 36, or 49, or 64, 
xe. equal spheres, of the same or of three 
different kinds, distinguished by colours, 
way be arranged and held as a basis, on 
which other similar spheres can be piled 
up thereon, and studied by this means, 
Mr, G, shows, in his Lectures, that this 
one spherical form of atoms, can explain 
the formation of all the nuclei or primitive 
forms of crystals, and thereby he explains 
ihe trae atomic principles on which crys- 
talographical inquiries should be carried 
on. Compound atoms, made up of a num- 
ber of adherent spheres, compose the 
molecules of a great portion of natural 
bodies; and Mr, Gurney has shown the 
probability, that before such bodies can 
tnter into new combinations, their com- 
ponent simple atoms must be let loose and 
be separated, in order to their forming 
new and differently arranged molecules 
ithe new compound. By decisive expe- 
iments, Mr. Gurney fixes the temperature 
ot inflamed hydrogen gas at 428° Fahren- 
veit, and that of carburetted hydrogen at 
00°; the former being vastly below the 
leat which Sir H. Davy-had assigned to it; 
and hence, very apparently, the choler of 
Mr. G.’s reviewer has been raised to an 
nes pitch, and which, apparently, 
’ been further elevated, by the showing 
o! Mr. G. in pp. 281 and 283, &e. that 
inflamed gas, under a slight pressure, will 
readily pass through the finest wire-gauze 
Hom? — even through the pores of 
mee as ma logany. — The musical tones 
pre uced by the burning of inflammable 
ca orifices of tubes, are shown by 
seo ye to be produced by quick 
whee oe : vel ? detonations, as here- 
action a posed, but by the mechanical 

a stream of atmospheric air, 


'ushing into the tube, or the neck of a 
Re 


z 
See our last vol, p. 357 and 459, 


is gene 
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bottle, to supply the combustion of the 
gas ; and acting, just as the breath, or any 
other stream of air, obliquely impinging on 
the open top ef a tube or bottle, would 
act, in setting the column of air con- 
tained in the tube or bottle into iso- 
chronons vibrations, either of its whole 
length or of the half, the one-third, &c. of 
the length of inclosed air; the tones de- 
pending, as to pitch, on the length of tube, 
or depth of bottle, at whose mouth the 
gas was burning. The new and perfecily 
safe construction of the oxyhydrous blow- 
pipe of Dr. Hare,* whici Mr. Gurney 
has efiected, and amply described in his 
concluding Lecture, enables him to exhi- 
hit heats, perhaps ten times as intense as 
Dr. Clarke, or any of his imitators, could 
hitherto produce; with correspondingly 
new and surprising effects, which our 
limits will not admit of particularizing. 
By a beautiful experiment, he shows that 
flame has its heat greatly altered, and also 
its colour, through all the prismatic range, 
by different degrees of velocity with which 
its supplying gas issues from the jet-pipe ; 
until, by a certain velocity, the flame is 
extinguished, and the greatest heat yet 
produced accompanies this extinguishment 
of the flame! 

That truly eloquent writer, the Rev. 
Robert HALt, has ably advocated a 
great cause, in An Address on the State of 
Sluvery in the West-India Islands, which has 
been published by the Committee of the 
Leicester Auxiliary Anti-Slavery Society. 
The following is his picture of the state of 
a black slave :—** Scourged, branded, and 
sold at the discretion of their masters, the 
slaves in our West-India islands are 
doomed to a life of incessant toil, for the 
benefit of those from whom they receive 
no recompence whatever: they are in- 
debted for their principal subsistence to 
the cultivation of small portions of land 
allotted them under the name of provision- 
erounds ; and the time ordinarily allowed 
for that parpose, is the day which <lic laws 
of all Christian states have devoted to rest, 
They are driven in the field by the cart- 
whip. They are followed by a driver, 
with this dreadful instrument constantly 
in his hand, with which be is empowered 
to inflict, at his own discretion, a certain 
number of lashes on their backs, with no 
exception whatever in favour of the softer 
sex. During the four or five months of 
their harvest, many of them are compeiled 
to protract their labour through half the 
night, or through the whole of each alter- 
nate night. ‘They ave liable to be re- 
moved, at the will of their master, to the 
remotest parts of the island, or be trans- 
ported into other islands. The ties of 

kindred 





* See Phil. Mag. 1802, vol, 14. p. 259, 


and 298, 
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kindred may be violently torn asunder, 
and the mother and children assigned to 
different purchasers, and separated to 
distant parts. ‘The ordinance of marriage 
ss scarcely known among them; while the 
most unrestrained licentiousness and pro- 
fligacy of manners, as well in their inter- 
course with cach other, as with the whites, 
is openly indulged. Nothing was wanting 
io complete the misery of such a state, 
except to attach impunity to the atrocities 
which the unlimited subjection of the 
weak to the strong is ever sure to pro- 
duce ; and this is amply provided for by 
that regulation, adopted in cur colonies, 
which excludes the testincny of a negro 
against a white inhabitant. In conse- 
quence of this law, the vilest miscreant 
may inflict whatever cruelties he pleases 
on the wretched blacks, provided he takes 
eare that no white person be present. 
There are laws, it is true, which constitute 
the murder of a negro a capital offence, 
and which limit the measure of his punish- 
ment; but, as if for the very purpose of 
rendering them nugatory and ridiculons, 
conviction is made to depend ona circum- 
stance attending the perpetration of 
crimes, Which it 1s most easy to excinde. 
The presumption is always taken against 
Lim: so that, if he loses his certificate of 
ircedom, or it is stolen from him, it is at 
the option of any person to commit him to 
jail as a run-away ; and, if le cannot prove 
his treedom, the law requires him to be 
sold, and thus replunges him into the hor- 
rors of slavery.” 
—f 
LIST OF BOOKS. 
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Richard Baynes’ General Catalogue of 
Hooks inali Languages, for 1824. 2s. 6d. 

Part I, of Dunean’s Catalogue of Books, 
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Memoirs of Goethe, written by himself, 
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With portrait. 11. 4s, 
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lime, 2 vols, 4to. with portraits. 4]. 4s, bds, 

Memoirs of General Count Rapp First 
Aid-de-Camp to Napoleon; Written by 
himself, and published by his family, con. 
taining a multitude of curious facts and 
anecdotes hitherto unknown. Svo. 12s 

A Biographical Portraiture of the il 
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esq. F.L.S. surgeon extraordinary to tix 
King, &c. &e. 8vo. 9s. boards. 
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Jolin Phillips, pp. 8vo. 6s. boards, 
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completed in 4 vols. 
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irom an Original Manuscript. Small 8vo, 
vs. 6d. Large paper, 4s. 

EDUCATION. 

Part II. of Flowers of Literature; a 
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from the most approved authors; by, 
Campbell, esq. 12mo, Is. 

An Easy and Familiar Drawing-Book, 
systematically arranged; chiefly intended 
to assist begimners; with illustrative re- 
marks on the first rudiments of landscape 
drawing, and practical perspective; by 
John Marten. 1s. 

The Little Historians; a new Clironicle 
of the Affairs of England; by Jeffery 
Taylor. 3 vols. 9s. half bound. 

A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy, adapted to Practice, and to 
the Purposes of Elementary Instruction; 
containing the elementary principles ot 
Algebra, Geometry, Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry and Navigation : the method 
of keeping a Sea Journal; concise and 
simple Rules, with their investigations tor 
finding the Latitude and Longitude and 
the variation of the Compass ; by celestial 
observations: the solution of other useful 
nautical problems, with an extensive 
series of Examples for Exercise, and all 
the Tables requisite in nautical computa- 
tions; by Edward Riddle, master of the 
mathematical school, Royal Naval Asylum, 
Greenwich. 8vo. 12s. bound. 

The Value of Time, er the History of 
Richard Gordon, 2s. 6d. boards. 

Helen of the Glen; a Tale for Youth. 
1s. 6d. boards. : 

Warning and Example to the Young. 
is, 6d. boards. 

FINE ARTS. 

Part I. of Henry Moses’ Engraving’ 
in outlines, of a series of eight designs, by 
Retch, to illustrate the beautiful Ballad at 
Feidolin, or the Road to the Iron Foundry; 
by Schiller. The Ballad in the origina 
German, anda translation by J. P. Collier. 
esq. are printed on alternate page 
with a prose description of each plate. 48. 

Picturesque Views on the Severn; !rom 
original designs of the late Mr. Samue 


| ne ve n 
Ireland ; author of Picturesque _ 
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she Thames, Avon, Medway and Wye, 
with iliustrations, listorical and topogra- 
shical; by Mr. Harral. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
- tinted paper, 21, 12s. 6d. ; and in royal 
gto. with the plates coloured, 5l. 58. 

Vol VIL. of a Picturesque Voyage 
round Great Britain; Comprising a series 
of views, illustrative of the character and 

rominent features of the Coast; by Win. 
Daniell, A-R.A. 71. 10s. boards. 

part VIiL. of a Series of Picturesque 
Views of Edinburgh; engraved by W. il. 
Lizars, with a succinct historical account 
of Edinburgh. Royal 4to. 5s, sewed. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Part I. of the Modern Traveller ; to ap- 
ear in monthly parts, to correspond in 
size to the Percy Anecdotes. 2s. 6d. each. 
Memoirs of India; comprising a brief 
ceographical account of the East Indies ; a 
snecinct history of Hindostan, from the 
Larliest Ages, to the end of Marqnis 
Hastings’ Administration in 1825 ; by R.G. 
Wallace, 8vo. 14s. boards. 


HISTORY. 

The History of the Commonwealth of 
England, from the commencement of the 
Civil War to the restoration of Charles 
the Second ; by Wm. Godwin. 6vo. 14s. 

Vol. III, and IV. of History of the 
Literature of the South of Europe; by 
M. D. Sismondi. ‘Translated from the 
original by Thomas Roscoe ; which com- 
plete the work. 11. 8s. 

Memoirs of a Three Years’ residence in 
Japan; with Observations on the Country 
and the People; by Captain Golownin, 
Svols. 8vo. il. 114s. 6d. 

Napoleon’s Historical Memoirs, dic- 
tated at St. Helena to Count Montholon, 
Bertrand, Gourgaud, &c. corrected by 
Himself. 11. 8s. 

The Manuscripts of 1814; or, Memoirs 
of the last Six Months of the Reign of 
Napoleon; by Baron Fain, with a Fac- 
simile of Napoleon’s Abdication, &c. 12s, 

Parts 7 and 8 of Count Las Cases 
Journal of the Conversations of Napoleon, 
Which complete the work, 

The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen 
of Naples, &c, &e. with Details of the 
Literature. and Manners of Italy and 
Provence, in the 13th and 14th Centuries, 
With portrait, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 


“ ‘LAW. 
Plain Instructious to Execu‘ors and 
“ninistrators, shewing the Duties and 
“sponsibilities incident to the due Per- 
eter of their Trusts; with directions 
L*Pecting the Probate of Wills, and 
aning out Letters of Administration, &c. 
YO. Os. sewed. 

Satay Tax Tables for 1824, 1s. 6d. 
= ams Abstract of the Acts, passed 

eo. LV, 10s. 6d, 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


on ‘actical Manual for the Preservation 
“YNTHLY Mac, No, S94. 
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of Health, and the Prevention of Diseases 
incidental to the Middle and Advanced 
Periods ; by Sir Arthur Claike, M.p. &e. 
1zgmo.. 5s, 6d, 

-The Papil’s Pharmacopeia, being a 
literal translation of the new edition of the 
London Pharmacopeeia, the English follows 
ing the original in Italics, word for word, 
and the Latin text being marked to faci- 
litate a proper pronunciation, In addi- 
tion to which, the chemical decomposi- 
tions are explained, in a note at the foot 
ofeach preparation, &c.; byW. Maugham, 
surgeon, 6s. boards. 

Practical Observations on the Symp- 
toms, Discrimination, and Treatment of 
some of the most common Diseases of the 
Lower Intestines; by Johu Howship, 
surgeon. 8vo. Ss. 6d. boards. 

Plates in Folio, illustrative of a Work 
on the Distortions to which the Spine and 
Bones of the Chest are subject; with an 
enguiry into the merits of the several 
modes of practice hitherto followed in the 
treatment of Distortions ; by John Shaw, 
surgeon and lectuier on anatomy. 

| MISCELLANIES. 

Nos, I. to LV. of the Literary Observer 
and Light Essaving : containing Reviews, 
Original Papers, Anecdotes, &c. Paris 
Literary Chit-chat, the Theatres, &c. &ce 
4d. each. 

The New Annual Register for 1823. 
8vo. 21s, 

Relics for the Curious, containing Le- 
gendary Tales, Singular Customs, extracts 
from remarkable Wilis; and Anecdotes, 
clerical, professional, and miscellaneous, 

No. IL, of Points of Humour, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank. This work con- 
tains ten passages from the most cele- 
brated comic writers, 8s. 

Sketches of the Philosophy of Appa- 
ritions, or an Attempt to Trace such 
Illusions to their Physical Causes; by 
Samuel Hibbert, M.v. F.R.8.E. 

The Bachelors Wife; a selection of 
curious and interesting extracts, with 
cursory observations; by John Galt, esq. 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Numbers I. to VI. of the Weekly Li- 
terary Magnet; embracing, 1, Original 
Papers. 2% Reviews. 3. Miscellaneous 
Matters. Poetry; Jeux d Esprit. Li- 
terary and Scientific Intelligence. Edited 
by T. Merton, gent. 3d.each.  __ 

Imaginary Conversations of Literary 
Men and Statesmen; by W. S. Landor, 
esq. 2 vols. 8vo. il. 4s. 

The Lawyei’s Common-place-book, ar- 
ranged upon anew plan, wiih an Alpha- 
betical Index of upwards of Six Hundred 
and Fifty Heads, which occur in general 
Reading and Practice. 4to. 103. 6d. 

‘She Aid to Memory, being a Common- 
place-book upon a new plan; suited alike 
to the Student, the Scholar, the Mau of 
Pieasure, and the Man of Business; by 

2 M Be A. 
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J. A. Sargent. 4to. 10s. 6d. foolscap 4to. 

js. boards. 

a Essay on the Inventions and Customs 
of both Ancients and Moderns, in the use 
of inebriating Liquors; by Samuel More- 
wood. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for the 
Year 1822. 8vo. 11. 1s. boards, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Epitome of Lamarck’s Arrangement 
of Testacea; being a free translation of 
that part of his work, De l’Histoire 
Naturelle des Animaux sans Vertebres ; 
with illustrative observations and com- 
parative and synoptic Tables of the Sys- 
tems of Linneus and Lamarch ; by Charles 
Dubois, F..s.&c. 8vo. 14s, boards. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. — 

Sayings and Doings; a_ series of 
Sketches from Life. 5S vols. post 8vo. 
il. 10s. 

The Hermit Abroad; by the celebrated 
author of “The Hermit in London, and 
Hermit in the Country.” 4 vols,i2mo. 11.83, 

Duke Christian of Luneberg; or, ‘Tra- 
ditions trom the Hartz; by Miss Jane 
Porter. 3 vols.12ino. 11. 4s. boards. 

Ellen Ramsay, a Novel. 3 vols, 1l. 1s. 
boards. 

Scotch Novel Reading, or Modern 
Quackery, a Novel; really founded on 
Facts. 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d. boards. 

Frederick Morland; by the author of 
“Lochiel, or the Field of Cuiloden.” 
2 vols, 12mo. 14s. bourses. 

Aureas, or the Life and Opinions of a 
Sovereign; written by himself. 12mo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Patience, a Tale; by Mrs, Hoffland. 
i2mo. 6s. 

POETRY. 

Vol. I. of Beauties of the British Poets, 
with Critical and Biographical Notices ; 
by F. Campbell, esq. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

‘The Odes of Pindar, in English Prose, 
with explanatory Notes. To which is 
added,West’s Dissertation on the Olympic 
Games. 2 vols. 8vo, il. 1s. boards. 

‘ Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain; 
selected and translated by John Bowring, 
esq. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Agamemnon of Zscliylus; trans- 

Jated into English Verse, with Notes criti- 
caland explanatory, by J. Symmons, esq. 
A.M. of Christ-church, Oxtord. 8vo. 
_ The Birds of Aristophanes; translated 
into English Verse, with Notes, by the 
Rev. H. F. Cary, a.m. author of the 
Translation of Dante. 8vo. 9s, 6d. 

_ ‘The Grave of the Suicide; the Parting 
Kiss ; and other Poems: by Maria Sophia. 
foolscap 8vo. Ys. 6d. bound. 

History of Joseph, in Verse, in Six 
Dialogues, 12mo. 1s, 6d. boards. 

1] Pastore Incantato ; or, the Enchanted 
Shepherd; a Drama, Pompeii, and other 
Poems; by a Student of the Temple. 
post 8vo, 7s, 6d, boards. 


‘ List of New Publications in March, 


[April , 
Anstralia ; with other Poems: by Thos 
K. Hervey, ‘Trinity College hay 
12mo. 6s. noe . si Cambridy. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL Economy 

A Treatise on the Principles of tip 
Usury Laws, with Disquisitions op the 
Arguments adduced against them by }j; 
Bentham and other Writers, and a Reviey 
of the Authorities in their favour: } 

> BY 
Robert Mangham. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

The West India Colonies: the ¢,. 
luninies and Misrepresentations of the 
Edinburgh Review. Mr, Clarkson, &. 
Examined and Retfuted; by Janes 
M‘Queen. 8vo. 12s. 

Substance of a Speech delivered at a 
Public Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Norwich, on the subject of British Co. 
lonial Slavery; by Joseph John Gurney, 4s, 

Letter to the Hon, J. Abercrombie, 
M.P. on the New Irish ‘Tithe Bill, 8yo, 
Ys, 6d. sewed. 

THEOLOGY. 

Conversations on the Bible ; by a Lady, 
12mo. 7s. 6d. bound. 

Practical Wisdom, or the Manuel of 
Life: the Counsels of Eminent Men to 
their Children, 12mo., 7s. 

A Third Course of Practical Sermons, 
expressly adapted to be read in Families; 
by the Rev. H. Marriott, rector of Claver- 
ton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Of the Use of Miracles in proving the 
Trath of Revelation; by the Rev. John 
Penrose. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

An Epitome of Paley’s Evidences of 
Christianity ; containing the substance of 
the Arguments comprised in that Work, 
in the Catechetical Form. 12mo. 9s. 

The Rev. F. A. Cox’s Answer to the 
Rev. H. F. Burder, on Baptism. 8v0. 5s. 

Vol. VIII. of the late Rev. A. Fualler’s 
Works, 8vo. 14s. : 

A Compendious View of Creation, with 
Reflections, &c.; by James Paterson, 
surveyor. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Leisure Hours; being a Collection of 
Narrative and Didactic Pieces, on subjects 
connected with the Evidences, Doctrines, 
and Practical Influence of Christianity, 
originally published in Edinburgh as se 
parate Tracts, during the years 1820 and 
1821. 18mo. 4s, boards, 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest; by the 
Rev. Richard Baxter. Abridged by Bet). 
Fawcett. With an Introductory Essays 
by Thomas Erskine, esq. advocate, author 
of ** Remarks on the Internal Evidence 
for the Truth of Revealed Religion. 
12gmo. 5s. boards. 

The Christian Remembrancer; _>Y 
Ambrose Serle, esq. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
izgmo. Ss. 6d. boards. i 

A Speech delivered before the Syn0 
of Glasgow and Ayr, on the 15th October, 
1823, in the Case of Dr. M‘Farlane, pr? 


cipal of the University of Glasgow, 0"! s 
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_ lities ; by 'T. Chal 
‘oct of Pluralities; by 2. Chalmers, 

SO ee ith a Preface, by Stevenson 

M‘Gill, D.D. 6d. 

The Faithful Ministry as connected 

with Real Religion; by the Rev. Daniel 
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Dewar, LL.D. minister of the Tron 
Church, Glasgow, 1s. 6d. boards. 

An Appeal to all Classes, on the Sub- 
ject of Church Patronage in Scotland; 
with a Plan for its Amendment. 9d, 








MEDICAL REPORT. 


—_—— 


Report of DISEASES and CASUALTIES occurring in the public or private Practice of the 
Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 
—<— 


yaar man is the subject of an atmos- 
pherical agency, which is beyond the 
resent ascertainment of eudiometrical 
trial or chemical research, is proved by the 
daily observation of every one familiar 
with the modification of disease ; and even 
where it is the least suspected, the invi- 
sible something, which follows us where- 
ever we go, and surrounds us wherever 
we are, gives a character to disorder, a 
tendency to death, or a disposition to re- 
covery. ‘The Reporter has often remark- 
ed the prevalence for a time of morbid 
states, which would not in general be 
imagined referrible to atmospiieric vicissi- 
tudes, but the epidemic visitation of which 
cannot well have other reference. When, 
for instance, it shall be found in a given 
period that intestinal worms are much 
more common than they are at others, 
who shall present any other explanation of 
the fact, than that the air is for the time 
laden with the semina of these animalcula, 
or that it is furnished with an unknown in- 
gredient capable of vivifying these semina ? 
It is further, perhaps, owing to atmosphe- 
ric peculiarities that medicines are at some 
seasons more available than they are at 
others ; and this, by the way, is a fact that 
the records of medical observation are too 
neglectful in recognising. We are told of 
the virtues of medicinals, which our own 
experience fails to find out. We report 
respecting the efficacy of drugs that others 
administer in vain, “We find such ample 
success follow tie exhibition of some the- 
rapeutical materials, and that in a succes- 
sion of instances, that the-notion of specitic 
agency becomes in appearance well 
founded; but after-trials disappoint our 
hopes : and whence all this vexatious un- 
certainty that is peculiar to the practice 
of medicine? Does not an invisible power 
add to, subtract from, or have untouched, 
the potion that we have ordered to be 
oe Does not a something in the 
ean ing atmosphere command a yea 
he J © our sanative institutes with a po- 
\ Sence, and an irresistible spell. 

“a - stomach complaints have been 
howe pe usually rife, and the various 
eine Ps dyspeptic disturbances have 
active be the physician to bring into 
rte ereise all lis knowledge of the 
ve economy. Bismuth still conti- 


nues a favourite remedy with the Re- 
porter: it occasionally fails, as does every 
thing else, in its analogical promise; but 
it much oftener satisfactorily answers the 
happiest anticipation of the prescriber. 
The sulphuric and nitric acids, too, are 
more efficacious in relieving dyspeptic ail- 
ments than is commonly supposed. Dr. 
Paris reports of the latter as an excellent 
vermifuge ; and so it occasionally proves, 
operating perhaps more as a tonic upon 
the digestive organization than as an an- 
thetricutic agent. Indeed this principle of 
agency, in reference to the expulsion of 
worms, deserves primary, rather than se- 
condary, consideration. Medicines that 
merely force out worms from their lodg- 
ment among the bowels, very often create 
more evil than they remove, by indneing 
a disposition to their re-production ; while 
a gradual and radical change effected upon 
the intestinal secretions will, with less of 
Sanative show, bring more of its actual 
substance, 

The prevalence of children’s complaints 
is at length a little upon the decline. Some 
few weeks since they were distressingly 
frequent in their number, and formidable 
in their aspect; beginning, perhaps, with 
little of menace, but terminating in pre- 
mature dissolution or protracted ailment ; 
and here, perhaps, in justice to the general 
practitioner, it ought to be remarked, that 
the physician or referée prescriber often 
possesses an advantage, of which he should 
be careful against availing himself to the 
detriment of the apothecary, or the dis- 
tress of the parent. To the question of the 
anxious mother, “Should you not, sir, 
have from the first discovered the irreme- 
diable disorder under which you say my 
child labours, and have crushed its nascent 
growth 2” it may most generally be replied, 
“ No ;” at least the affirmative can never 
be assumed,—for it is often, in fact, not 
the disorder in the first instance which in 
progress comes to develop itself ; and 
many of us get that credit for discernment 
and tact at the expense of the primary 
prescriber, which, had the times and turns 
been reversed, would have proved the 
other’s award. D. UwInNs, M.D. 

Bedford-row ; March 20. 

*.* To the many enquiries which Dr. U. 


is constantly receiving respecting the 
mode 
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cis PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. _ Feb. 17. March 23, 
Ba. : et Cocoa, W.I.common £ 410 0 to 5 8 O 4° 0 8 to 415 9 percwt, 
tas 5 | Coffee Jamaica,ordinary 3 0 0 — $ 8 O 215 0 — 3 0 do. 
# fines. 5 40 — 516 0} 5 20 — 5460 w 
; ie , Mocha...-.. 7-6 410 0 — 510 0)}400— 660 
OM, oii Cotton, W. I.common-- 0 0 8! — O 0 10 0 0 81!— 00 95 per Ib, 
i | , Demerara eeee O 0 10i— 0 1 O 0 010 — 01 Qg do, 
‘St USB Currants++ccsecerseeee 5 00 — 5 8 0 415 0 — 5 0 96 percut, 
igs, Turkey++--e...5. 210 0 — 91% 0 2 5 0 — 2 6 Operchest 
4 Mb Bit Flax, Riga...... score 4 0 O — 57 0 80 154 0 UV — 55 O Q per ton, 
§ Hemp, Kiga, Rhine.-.. 40 0 0 —41 0 0/39 0 9 — 40 0 0 do. 
te: Hops, new, Pockets--.. 42 12 0 —1616 0 12 0 0 —1515 oO per cwt. 
H »Sussex,do. 9 0 0 — 1010 0 9 0 0 —1010 0 do. 
= aa Iron, British, Bars «6.. 9 0 0 — 9 10 O 9 0 0 — 910 0 per ton, 
4 4 ; Pigs eeetee 6 0 0 mae 7 0 O 6 0 0 —— 7 0 0 do, 
’ ", Oil, LUCCA+ccccccccces 10 O O 0 0 O 910 0 — 915 0 25 galls, 
—, Galipoli «-++.+00.. 50 0 0 0 0 0 |49 0 0 — 50 O O perton, 
{ Rags eoceeercccccocescscne 2 YO GF — Bil QQ 206-— 241 0 percwt, 
i Raisins, bloom orjarnew 4 6 0 — 4 8 6 460— 48 0 do 
bag Rice, Paina --++eeee.. 016 0 — 018 0 016 0 — 018 0 do, 
se | ——, Carolina +s-----5 216 —# 30/115 0 —~ 200 do 
en i Silk, China, raw ....e. 013 9 — 1 0 8 013 9 — 1 O 8 perlb. 
aa P os » Bengal, skein---. 011 5 — 0 42 10 011 5 — 01210 do, 
OS Pee Spices, Cinnamoneceess 0 6 FT — 0 6 8 oT Om OT i é& 
Pah 4 »Cloves seveeeee 0 3 3 — CQ 3B 9 0S 6— 039 do. 
> » Nutmegs+---.. 0 3 0 ~— Q 3 1 oS i OF $2 &. 
bis Re » Pepper, black 0 9 55 — 0 0 53] 0 0 535— 009 do, 
‘ »white O 4 3L— 6 Q O 1 SE — O11 3 do. 
N: ) Spirits, Brandy, Cogniaec 0 9 10° — 0 35 @g 03 0 — O 3 @ pergal, 
Pe »GenevaHollands 0 9 0 — @ o 0 020 — 0 0 0 do. 
| ; » Rum, Jamaica 0 9 g _ gy S$ 0 028 — 08 0 do, 
Lp | Sugat, brown s+e00--. 216 0 — 217 0 | 917 9 — 218 0 percwt, 
ree : ——, Jamaica, fine ++... 3 7 0 — 3 49 0 3 70— 310 0 do, 
ete ——, East India, brown 1 0 0 14 0 100 — 1 4 O@ do,bond. 
etl ——, lump, fine -- «5 4 2 9 450{[430~—450 @. 
» ay Tallow, town-melted -. 149 9 00 0 119 909 —~ 0 0 0 @. 
i » Russia, yellow... 114 3 — 00 9 1140~ 900 d. 
; Tea, Bohea cece ccecce 0 9 43 — 0 2 52/ ov 2@ 53—~ O gv 6L per Ib. 
; ——, Hyson, best...... o> 9 — 060/105 77°— 0 610 de 
Wine, Madeira, old .... 90 0 —70 0 0/120 0 0 —100 0 0 perpipe. 
——a— Port, Ol $06006.64 4300.4. 48 O O - 6&2 « 46 0 0 do. 
» Sherry «++ -ee eee 99 00 —50 0 9 200 0 0 — 45 O O perbutt 
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mode of wearing leather, he replies, that waistcoat is sometimes Covered by a q, 
i flannel should be worn next the skin, and loured cotton, and made to appear aS a 
et the leather above it. It is a matter of common under-waistcoat. When leatiy, 
| indifference whether the latter be outside is worn without flannel, it Ought to be . 
or inside the liuen; indeed the leather the outside of the linen, 
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Course of Exchange, March 23.— Amsterdam, 12 0.—Hamburgh, 37 5.—Paris, 29 80. 
dy 4 Y ’ Y e 
EssonD'm—fhamnesey Casenn ind int Stock Companic, at the Office of Wout 
oo - oom Sley Canar, 2181.—Birmingham, 330l.—Derby, 140/,—Erewasi, 
1000!.— Forth and Clyde, 500/.—Grand Junction, 3251.—Leeds and Liverpool, 420/.— 








e ' | 3} Mesey wad Irwell, 10001.— Neath, 5351.—N ottingham, 2401.—Oxford, 7901,—Stal- 
3 vo = orcester, 8001.—'Tient and Mersey, 22801.—City Gas Light Compay, 
wt | 1o i outh London, 182L—Leeds, 2271.—Liverpool 169] 

- : 7. @ ’ ’ ’ Bike 

| Phe 3 per Cent, Reduced, on the 03.1 were —; 3 per Cent. Consols, 9535 4 P& 
efi : a eye New 4 per Cent. 10:3; Bank Stock, — 

t , ’ ) i} % N 3 . 7 . ) P 7 , 7 : , : . . 1 e 
a. old ars, Sl, 17s, 6d, per 0Z,—New doubloons, 31,148,—Silver in bars, 4s, 1144 
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Bankrupts and Dividends. 2607 


peTicAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of Feb. 
and the 20th of March, 1824: extracted from the London Gazettes. 


— 


pANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 82.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ABR yHAMS, J. Harrow-alley, Petticoat-lane, fur- 
Ae rier. (Nicholls 
suman, t Ufripperholme, Yorkshire, store-mer- 


t. (Baity, L. : 
mM... }. Allensmore, Herefordshire, farmer. 
’ 


B 0 cae ey-street, Strand, tailor. (Richardson 
prettell, 2 Summer-tiil, Staffordshire, scrivener. 
‘Ruperts, Stourbridge . 
Oe 5" Holborn-hill, watchmaker. (Niblett 
Clarke, W. Manchester, victualler. (Kaye, L 
Colbert, W. R. Maidstone, brewer. (Beetham and 
s ° 
mh. A. Beckenham, Kent, farmer. (Griffith 
Cooper, H. Commercial-place, City-road, carpenter. 
(Orieland Cy. L , 
Corrie, W. C. Wellingborough, dealer in lace. 
(Bridges and Co. L. 
Crossfield, £. M. Liverpool, timber-merchant. 
(Statham and Co. ' 
Daffern, W. Reading, coach-master. (Cook and Co. 
Daubney, T. Portsea,grocer. (Amory and Co. L 
Yavies, L. and J. T. Dorlin, Liverpool, timber- 
merchants. (Leigh, L 
Dorrington, W. Corniu'l, broker. (James 
Douzlas, D. and M. Judd-street, Brunswick-square, 
jinen-drapers. (Charnock 
Eldershiw, J. Hampton, Middlesex, linen-draper. 
(Gilbank, L 
Filis, W. Liverpool, draper. (Wheeler, L 
Elverston, E. £. Ilford, limen-draper. (Hurst, L 
Evani, G. Hastings, jeweller. (Courteen, L 
Fox, F. and J. D. Brodribb, Bristol, tallow-chandlers. 
(Bowden, L . 
George, J. M. Horsham, Sussex, druggist. (Trus- 
sel and Son, L ; 
Gillibrand, W. Bolion-le-Moors, plumber. { Adling- 
ton and Co. L 

Glover, T.,J. Oakden, R. Lomas, J. Dethick, and 
J. Green, Derby, flax-dressers. (Wolstona 

Green, 1. Lockerby, Hants, miller. (Roe, L 

Hancock, J. Westbury, Somersetshire, shopkeeper. 
(Vizard and Co. L 

Hassell, G. Aibany Chambers, horse-dealer. (Black 

Hawkins, J. and S. Claypole-mill, Lincolnshire, 
millers. (Briggs and Co. 

Higgins, J. Gloucester, horse-dealer. (Morgan, L 

Hilder, 8S. Brick-lane, Whitechapel, tca-dealer. 
(Hodyson and Co. 

Hitchcock, G. Leicester, hosier. (Jeyes, 

Holmes, J. Liverpocit, mevschant. (Blackstock 
and Co. 

Hood, W. Hardley, and T. Hood, Loddon, Norfolk, 
Merchants. (Miller, L 

Hulton, W. sen. Boiton, money-scrivener. (Norris 

Humphreys, W. Nunney, Somersetshire, innholder. 
(Bridges and Co, 

Jackson,A. flillgrove-street, Gloucestershire,baker. 
(Hurd and Co. L 

Jay. 4. Regent-street, linen-draper. (Walker & Co. 

eireys,W. Quadrant-street, painter. (Price 


Keele, J. Waterloo-road, Surrey, stationer. (Oriel 
and Co. L 
Levy, H. (otherwise Levett ) and L. Levy, Basing- 
lane, warehouseman. (Andrews 
Lockington, C. Commercial-place, ,City-road, oil- 
man. (Hutchinson, L 
M‘Adam, W. Leicester, dealer. a, L 
M‘Kenzie, P. and W. Sheffield, upholsterers. 
(Rodgers, L 
Mallyon, J. Goo hurst, Kent, victualler. (Allen, L 
Matson, W. and C. Water-lane, wine-merchants. 
(Patterson and Co. 
Messenger, C. Oxford, cabinet-maker, (Philpot& Co. 
Milne, J. Liverpool, plumber. (Wiliis and Co. L 
Moon, F. Mirfield, Yorkshire, woollen-merchant. 
(Vansandau and Co. L 
Morgan, J. J. York-street, Commercial-road, car- 
penter. «Hodgson and Co. 
Murray, J. Manchester, joiner. (Taylor, L. 
Needham, E. Macclesfield, ironmonger. (Milne 
and Co. L 
Newman, W. Mincing-lane, merchant. (Score 
Nunn, R. and T. Fisher, Grub-street, timber-mer- 
chants. (Spence and Co. 
Oakley, T. Poole, coal-merchant. (Fitch, L 
Peterkin, ‘I’. Gill-street, Limehouse, baker. (Eyles 
Pickworth, H. Cursitor-street, coal-merchant. (Gee 
Pool, W. Honduras-wharf, Southwark, cuoal-mer- 
chant. (Russen 
Preen, J. Worcester, silk-mercer. (Platt 
Price, S. Trowbridge, grocer. (Berkeley, L 
Pritchard, R. Regent-circus, Oxford-street, dressing- 
case manufacturer. (Lawrence 
Riley, W. Birchwood, Derbyshire, coal-merchant, 
Styan, L 
Rooker, F. Manchester, and J. Watt, Preston, cot- 
ton-manufacturers. (Norris 
Skidmore, J. Sheffield, scissor-manufacturer. (Battye 
Smith, T. Pickhurst-green, Kent, cattle-dealer. 
(Salmon, Croydon 
Southworth, W. Sharples, Lancashire, whister. 
(Milne and Co. 
Stewart, W. Mitre-court, Cheapside, merchant. 
( Robin-on 
Stokes, T. sen. Welchpool, Montgomeryshire, flan- 
nel-manufacturer. (Clarke and Co. L 
Timbrel, W. T. Bermondsey-square, worsted-ma- 
nufacturer. (Sheppard and Co. L 
Trevent, W. Pembroke, draper. (Pearce, L 
Twitty,W. Manchester, shopkeeper. (Makinson, L 
Underwood, J. Bloxwich, Staffordshire, malister. 
(Willis and Cu. L 
Waisiell, M. Conduit-street, Bond-street, milliner. 
(Sweet and Co, 
Wakeman, T. Fieet-market, stattoner. (Brough 
Walker, W. Charles-street, Middlesex-husp.tal, ha- 
berdasher. (Smith 
Webb, R. F. Wapping-street, grocer. (Pringle 
Weetman, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Norris, L 
West, H. Worthing, linen-draper. (Rebardson, L 
Willson, J. Borough-road, Southwaik, builder, 
(Brooking 
Wolff, A. M. King’s Arms yard, merchant. (Van- 
dercom and Co. 


Johnson, T. Heanor » Derbyshire, victuaHer, Yeoman, B. and T. Cooke, Frome Selwood, clothiers. 
(Gregory (Hartley, L. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Adams, J. Union-st. Southwark 

Agnew, A. Yarmouth 

Alien, M. Gayle, Yorkshire 

Baker, J. Crutched Friars 

olan r. eo aa 
»R. and T. Liverpoo “hill 

Bates and Jones, hedanaets is, Le 


Claney, J. York 


Chalk, J. Blackfriars’-road 
Childs, W. Whitehall 


Colston, D. E. Islington-road ) 
Daigairns,P. and E. Winsiow, St. Goorhall, W. and J. Turner, 


Davis, R. Low-Foss, Yorkshire 


Fearnley, C. Crutched-friars 

Franklin, F. Leamington Priors 

Gill, R. and C. Griffin, Skinner- 
street, Snow-hill 


Garlick-hill 
Graham, SirR. and Co. London 


bedford, R. St. Martin’s-le-er: : , i Manchester 
. 2 St -le-grand Dawson, J. St. James’s-street and Manches 
beabow, T, Bromyard, Hereford- Westminster * Greetham, T. Liverpool 
shire Dodd, J. and W. Kirkoswald, Greaves,J. P. King’s Arms yard, 


— ll,C -Prospect-place, Lambeth 
" Sher, W. Alderszate-street 
oviil, J. and G. J. de Whitte, 
Mincing-lane 
“i “ E. Leicester-square 
By miey, J. Circus-st. New-road 
Fae, J. Bristol sireet 
— J. Lothbury 
Cane” J. Liverpool 
“Ty M. Forton-aaill, {lamps 


Cumberland 


Fleet-street 


Douglas, J. D. and W. Russell, 


Dove, T. Maldon 
Dow, J. Bow-common 
Dowman, T. and J. Offley, Bread- 


Dudley, T. Brighton 
Farrell, J. Prospect-place, News 
ingion Causeway 


Coleman-street 
Greig, W. City-road 
Grocott, J. T. Manchester 
Gundry, J. and W. Gildsithney, 

Cornwail . 
Haigh, J. Ley Moor, Yorkshire 
‘Harrison, C. Aldgate High-street 
Hartley, 5.andW. ladcaster,Y org 
Hatfield, A. Abingdon-row, Gos 

weoil-street road 
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Mercer, T. Billinghurst, Sussex 
Miller, W. Rye, Sussex 


. Ti » Mitchell, J. Norwich 
Hickman, W. and D. ‘Timothy, Mulligan, T. Abbey Chureh-yard, Sinclair, J. Bow 


Henderson, J. and A. Neilson 
Mitre-court, Milk-street 


Leicester-sq.uare 
Hodson F. as. Manchester Bath 


3 street Ogilvy, W. jun. G. Mylne, and Sunson, B. Dud J 
Humphreys, C. Bishopsgate-s 8 pgp PA Jeffrey’s-square Tetford, J. and Wen 
Parker, J. ype —— 

T Court-road_ Peacock, R. Liverpool | 
amg 9p eee me Petiit,J.andS.R.Burch,Southwark Tonge, G. 
Pullan, P. Leeds 


Isbell, R. C. Chapple, and R. D. 
Isbell, Miilbay, Devon 


Kilshaw, J. Liverpool 
Kingsell, J. blackwall 





ee [April , 
sanders, T. Stratford. 
Sharpley, J. vou MPOR- Aton 
Shirley, R. Bucklersbury 

] 
Smith, J. Bath tg 
Orcestersh, 
mn rundell, 1). 
Tollerray, W. H. Portsea 


W. B. 
Chambers B. East India 


Knibb, A. Barnwell St. Andrew, Ramsay, J. and R. Forster, Old Tucker, J. A. Jermynestreet 


Northamptonshire 
Knou, J. Barfrestone, Kent 
Lee, J. Charles-st. Horslevdown 
Lucas, J. Primrose-street, Bishops 
gate-street 
Maddy, W. Leeds 
Mercer, J. Basinghall-street 


Richards, T. 


Broad-street 
Read, A. Pimlico 
sen. Bridgwater- Whitaker,J. and R, Als 

square, Barbican Chester : 
Robertson, G. Wapping 
Rucker, S. Broad-street 
Salmon, S. Regent-street 


Underwood, C, Cheltenh 
Vere, C. Cloth Fair _ 


Op, Man. 


Woollaston, J. and F. Up; 
Holborn bridge. Upjohn, 








MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Ee 


"THE past has been one of the mildest 
winters within memory, and _ particu- 
larly so in the north and in Scotland, 
where vegetation in January and February 
assumed the florid and blooming appear- 
ance of April and May. The improve- 
ment in prices has infused much life and 
spirit into the farming interest, and ad- 
vantage has been universally taken of the 
favourable state of the weather, in the 
two first months, to forward the usual 
agricultural operations. On the best 
soils, bean and pea setting (the drill and 
dibble becoming annually more general,) 
were successfully finished within the last 
month. ‘ihe same of spring-wheat, Tala- 
vera or Spanish being the species most in 
use. ‘The tillers of backward lands have 
not been so fortunate, from the extremely 
variable and occasionally severe weather 
of the present month. Dry and sound 
lands have presented little or no impedi- 
ment, and the crops on such will be for- 
ward, Should a favourable change of 
weather take place, all the spring crops— 
oats, barley, seeds,—will yet be got in 
with sufficient forwardness. It is too 
early to spoak of the hop plantations, but 
the root is said to he detective. Meadow 
and pasture lands, with the artificial 
Krasses, wear a healthy and luxuriant ap- 
pearance, except where injured by too 
much or staguant water. Our letters from 
different parts of the country complain of 
great damage done to the fresh-planted 
beaus, peas, and wheat, by the CIOWS ; 
meaning, we suppose, rooks. This is an 
unavailing complaint, in fact essentially 
the same as to complain of the mildness of 
the vinter. A mild season inevitably con- 
cuces to the procreation of extraordinary 
multitudes of insectile vermin,—slugs 
grubs, wireworms, &c. These are the pe- 
cuiiar prey of the rook, and, in detaching 
them from the roots of the plants, many 
must necessarily be torn up and destroyed 
on some spots, even to thinning the crop, 
Phis, howe er, is the least evil; for, with- 
oOutthe thinning of them effected by the 
rooks, the vermin would increase to such 
my tads, as absulutely to devour our whole 


crops, and expose us to those periodical 
famines to which other countries are liable, 
The lambing season may be called univer. 
sally successful. Not so the winter feed. 
ing of those who have kept their sheep 
on wet poachy lands, upon running, 
spongy, and rotten turnips. In Norfolk, 
that most profitable practice of storing 
turnips, has prevailed much and commen- 
dably of late. Complaints are in the 
London markets of the inferiority, during 
the present season, of the famous Devon 
beef, arising probably from the defective 
quality of the Jast year'shay. Cattle mar. 
kets have varied little; the supply has 
been abundant ard constant, and the 
prices great. Horses of all descriptions 
in request, and almost any price given for 
the comparatively few that are really va- 
luable. Land advances in the market, 
Complaints of want of employment for 
the labourers have almost ceased, and their 
wages have had some advance. Tlie 
spirit of improvement is rising in the 
country ; and it is neither the fault of the 
soil, nor the seasons, nor the population, ! 
universal national prosperity be not the 
result. There is more life in the wool 
trade, Wheat, having reached its spect- 
lative height, is now receding in price. It 
is impossible, and we stated it repeatedly 
last year before harvest, that, in a seasen 
subject to so much atmospheric vicissr 
tude, a full crop of wheat of the parest 
and most substantial quality can be pre 
duced. The last was full one-third det 
cient in quantity, and more in quality. 
That circumstance, aided by speculatic?, 
raised the price. The stock of old wheat 
on hand is yet considerable. It 1s with 
regret we state, that a minority of our cnl- 
tivators of the soil still persist in those 
prejudices under which the late respect 
ble Mr. Webbe Hall acted, with such tl 
advived and useless perseverance. f vo 
arguinents will convince them that “«u 
are misled, and that, in these days of lig 

and information, the price of the first Df 
cessaries, in a manufacturing and ann: 
cial country, must not,—cannot,—be -<l 
liciaily kept up; at least, they ought 


have 
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community: 
Snithfield:— 
son, 38. Od. 
Pork, 3s Ad. 
Rtaw fat, 2s. 14d. 


Beef, Ss. 6d. to 4s. 2d.—Mut- 
to 4s. 6d.—Veal, 48.6d. to 5s. 10d. 
to 6s. Od. — Bacon, — 
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Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 44s, to 80s.— 
Barley, Sis. to 40s.—Oats, 22s, to 3¢s.— 
Loaf in London, 4lbs. 11d.—Hay, 70s. 
to 115s.—Clover do, 80s. to 130s.—Straw, 
38s. to 52s. 

Coals in the pool, Sis, Gd, to 41s, 2d. 
Middlesex ; March 22. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN MARCIL. 


—_ 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

ARLIA MENT has been occupied 

in very unsatisfactory plans for the 
reduction of taxes, and in making expe- 
riments, on Utopian principles, on our 
staple branches of trade and manufac- 
tures. While all other nations enforce 
restrictions on trade, and we are borne 
down by fifty millions of annual taxes, 
itis wildly proposed to allow the export 
of wool and the import of French silks ; 
and, instead of taking off the direct 
assessed taxes, which would relieve all, 
it is proposed to take off indirect taxes, 
which will serve none but the special 
dealers and manufacturers. 

Ona motion made for the production 
of papers relative to Spain, Sir Ropert 
WiLson made a very luminous speech; 
which, from his personal knowledge of 
tlie subject, we have been induced to 
transfer from the Morning Chronicle :— 

Sir Robert Wilson expressed his solicitude 
to offer himself to the notice of the House 
on a question of the highest importance 
to the foreign policy of Great Britain, in- 
volving the dearest interests of ten mil- 
lions of Spaniards, and collaterally af- 
lecting the future happiness of several mil- 
lions of the people of Portugal. With 
that impression of its importance, he rose 
losupport the motion of the Noble Lord 
(Russel) differing, however, in some points, 
persuaded that the promulgation of such 
sentiments as those which fell from him, 
must prove of the greatest value, not 
alone to the people of Spain, but to those 
heey nation whose independence and 
of ts were compromised by the success 

that en aggression of France. 
omelens rocious aggression, it was some 
free ind to think that no subject of a 
lnicann ry ventured to be a defender. 
ma tte which in too many instances 
sane oe crime, had, in this 
mien a horror and enormity to 
after the si —« {t was impossible— 
unequiv 0 le government of France 
the avowed “ie pe policy—after 
—it was in a of the Holy Alliance 
British asieenen pe a ye rg id 
not view wish sa be found who did 
itary oecy wot sy re y and alarm the mi- 
he considered tha of Spain. For his part, 
at occupation as a scandal 


to the character of Great Britain; and 
that at least the ministers of the crown 
were bound to afford to parliament the ful- 
lest explanation on a question so intimately 
connected with our dearest interests. The 
Noble Lord (Russell) had justly observed 
that we should have declared broadly to 
the Spanish Government, that no interfe- 
rence would be allowed with South Ame- 
rica, so long as the armies of France 
remained in the Peninsula, It was an 
omission, which, if the correspondence 
laid on the table had supplied, would have 
made the conduct pursued by the British 
Government on that part of the question, 
highly satisfactory, He regretted that 
omission the more, in consequence of in- 
formation that he had heard within the 
last twenty-four hours. It had been com- 
municated to him that the Spanish Go- 
vernment had proposed to send an Am- 
bassador to this country for the purpose of 
meeting the deputies from the South Ame- 
rican States, and entering with them into 
an arrangement, with the view of obtain- 
ing for Old Spain commersial preferences. 
If that information was well founded, he 
should consider such an arrangement pre- 
judicial to British interests, unbecoming 
the character of our government to accede 
to, and most disreputable to the principles 
and policy of the South American Go- 
vernments. It was their duty to recollect 
that they were contending, not alone for 
their own interests, but that, in the issue 
of that great struggle, the liberties of the 
other states of the world were involved, 
For what commercial advantage did the 
Spanish Government propose to itself by 
such- an--arrangement? What, but the 
power to raise money, in order to be ena- 
bled to pay France for the continuance 
of its troops to subjugate its people? The 
inability to maintain that army from the 
want of resources on the part of the Span- 
ish Government, thongh, perhaps, a slow, 
was likely to be an efficient, remedy. But 
even that remedy would be prevented, if 
any such arrangement with the South Ame- 
rican States was carried into effect upon 
the principle he bad adverted to. If, on 
the contrary, it was made the basis of any 
arrangement that the armies of France 
should evacuate the Peninsula, such an 
adjustment would be highly honourable. 
All that the people of Spain demanded, 


was the power to regulate themselves. 
Relieved 
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Relieved from the overwhelming power of 
the French army, if the people of Spain 
were deserving of liberal institutions, they 
would obtain them, or at all events it was 
most probable that the King would then 
teel himself under the necessity of fuifitling 
his engagements to Lis subjects. For he 
could speak with the fullest authoritvy— 
authority that needed only to be mentioned 
in that House, to be received with the 
credit that his distinguished reputation 
merited—he meant General Alava—that 
King Ferdinand, when under no restraint, 
gratuionshly pledged himself to a general 
amnesty, avowing at tle same time that he 
disclaimed all political proscription, any 
vindictive re-action, and above all, that it 
was bis determination to uphotd all the 
pectiniary engagements of the Constitu- 
tional Government. He went further, by 
declaring his readiness to accede to a re- 
presentative system, if sach should appear 
to be the wish of the peeple of Spain. 
What then was the natural inference from 
such a statement? It was this, that the 
government of France alone prevented the 
Spanish King from fulfilling his solemn and 
spontaneous pledges. He (Sir R. Wilson) 
feltit but justice to the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, his Majesty's Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, to declare that he be- 
dieved no man more sincere in his hopes 
that Spain wonld have been able suecess- 
fully to resist the aggression of France. 
He gave him credit also for a desire to pre- 
serve that strict neutrality which he pro- 
fessed, whatever condnet other parties 
might have pursned, But in making those 
acknowledgments, he (Sir Robert) heard 
with regret the Right Honourable Secre- 
tary assert, that the evacuation of Spain 
by the armies of France, would be an 
event which, under existing circumstances, 
he should deplore, for the sake of humani- 
ty. No man would go further than he was 
inclined to restore peace and tranquility to 
that distracted country; but he would 
never consent to purchase a temporary and 
partial benefit, at the sacrifice of the 
great, and permanent, and comprehensive 
interests, in which the happiness of the ci- 
vilized worid were involved. As he stated 
betore, it was the presence of the French 
army that prevented that general amnesty 
which the King of Spain had promised, and 
Which weuld to Spain be the best guarantee 
of returving peace. In the alternations 
of human events, humanity was not al- 
Ways a pacific quality—it sometimes as- 
sumed, and necessarily assumed, a bel- 
ligerent character. To the people of 
Spain we owed every measure of relief 
that their misfortunes needed, and that 
our power enabled us to afford. We owed 
ae sommey, oa eae 

yy lat influence 
Wich had so long existed, Spain tree 
Was the natural ally of Great Britain, 
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Spain enslaved could find no other my 

nexiom but in the arms of France. p, 

(Sir R.) had given the Right Hon. “og 

tary full credit for the sincerity of his jp, 
tentions towards Spain when the odions 
aggression ef the French Government wa 
about to be carried into effect. He coyig 
not, however, extend his approval to tig 
policy that was acted upon by his Ma. 
jesty’s Government at Verona. He knew 
well that there existed, both in the Aris. 
tocracy and in the commercial Classes, a 
predominating opinion that no course 
ought to be taken which might possibly 
involve this country in war. Some there 
were who felt indisposed to the Spanish 
Constitution, because they conceived it 
not calculated for permancuce from the 
want of a seeond chamber. There was 
another, and he believed the prevailing 
party, who, thongh hostile to the aggres 
ston of the government of France, and 
not disinclined to inflict the punishment it 
deserved, yet were still apprehensive, that 
if Great Britain intersposed, France would 
have been thrown into a revolutionary at- 
titude and the safety of the Bourbons endan 
gered. ‘There was another course of policy 
which, happily for Spain and for our own 
reputation, this country might have pur- 
sned at Verona, and which he (Sir Robert) 
was prepared to prove would have been 
effectual. We might have protested with- 
out any menace against the principles on 
which the Holy Alliance had proposed te 
act, reserving to ourselves the right of sub- 
sequently taking that eourse which our 
own sense of duty indicated. Tliat course, 
he was prepared to contend, would lave 
been effectual. And why? Because if 
England had not avowed a determined 
neutrality—if she reserved to herself the 
power of taking any course her interests 
warranted, after she had entered lier pro- 
test against the principle, the Holy Alli- 
ance would have faultered. They knew 
very well, that if Great Britain was dis- 
posed to prevent the realization of their 
views, there was scarcely an inhabilant 0 
the many countries from the Niemen t 
the Adriatic, that would have rallied ul 
der its standard. ‘The King of France 
was persuaded that he owed his throne t0 
the Prince Regent; he was indebted - 
to his good pleasure for the continuance ¢ 
it. But when once British neutrality ¥® 
avowed, from that moment all their fears 
vanished—from that moment the despots 
of the continent felt themselves freed from 
every difficulty, Then it was that Fiance 
proceeded to combine in their attack ~ 
the Spanish people a maritime and « 
tary co-operation—then it was that _ p 
ading squadrons were sent against te 
ports of Spain—that Cadiz, Barcelon, 
and Alicant were shut up. He would 
it to any Lord of the Admiralty 19 (4 
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' her declaration of neutrality, 
_ angen would have ventured out of 
wre of the ports of France; much less 
have commanded the Gut of Gibraltar, 
hoarding every vessel, English or other- 
wise, that were pursuing their destination. 
The moment the word neutrality escaped 
the British Ministry, then it was that the 
King of Spain had determined to throw 
himself into the arms of France, and that 
the treasons of Abisbal, Morillo, and Bal- 
Jasteros, were generated. From that on- 
fortunate moment al-o, dismay, desponden- 
cy, and despair, pervaded the government 
and armies of Spain. He knew it had 
been said that the constitutional party in 
Spain, consisted only of a small fractional 
part of the Pee ane the sake of 
the argument he would grant it hypo- 
thetically, yet it was to be recollected, 
that if it was that fractional part, it com- 
prehended all that was enlightened, pa- 
triotic, intelligent, and amiable in Spain. 
Whatever were the faults of the consti- 
tutional government, and he did not ap- 
pear there as its advocate in all its mea- 
sures, yet their efforts proved that they 
possessed hearts which qualified them to 
preside over the institutions of a free 
state, Another objection was imputed 
tothem on the score of religious intole- 
rance, It was true that circumstances 
compelled them to declare an exclusive 
religion, yet there was not a man amongst 
them who was not persuaded that political 
freedom could not exist without religious 
toleration. It was this conviction that 
armed the church of France against the 
free institutions of Spain; it was the 
aversion which that intolerent priesthood 
felt that gave birth and vigour to the re- 
ligious crusade against its independence. 
Theocracy they determined was to be 
maintained in Spain. For that purpose 
the unfortunate Emperor of Austria was 
induced to interfere—for that purpose the 
Emperor Alexander, no matter what his 
own religions doctrine was, was impelled 
to dictate, because he knew that whenever 
the Catholic Religion was exclusively do- 
at it was a most efficient instrument 
in shackling not alone the minds but the 
soe of its votaries. But he denied 
rn ee party was that 
a portion of the people of Spain 
= : some assumed. Its history, trom 
ans to the subversion of the 
“rye lon, proved that it was supported 
ich a Nar Pipe nee body of the Span- 
of 10 ~ t was maintained by an army 
ting men. It was assented to, be- 
it was demanded by the people, by 

4 reluctant ki 4 
ing. When attacked by a 
“reign army, it occupied f 
+ Rene Ma pied an army o 
it. ‘ie ; or eight months to subvert 
trignes an all, it required the in- 
rope, and 4 € confederated tyrants of Eu- 
Aceh millions of gold, to be ex- 
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pended before its institutions were de- 
stroyed. But if there remained a donbt 
of its strength, the very existing state of 
Spain was the most unquestionable proof, 
If the constitutional party were that con- 
temptible faction, how came it that France 
continued her armies, and that its despotic 
flag waved over every fortress of the Pe- 
ninsula? He was not one of those de- 
fenders of the Spanish people who was 
prepared to state that, in their defence of 
their country they had entitled themselves 
to the admiration of mankind; or even 
that they had satisfied all the hopes that 
the character of the struggle had induced 
many to form. But he did feel that it 
was of importance that their reputation 
should not be undeservedly depreciated. 
It was to be borne in mind, that the Span- 
ish people, at the time of the French in- 
vasion, were not in a state of anarchy ; 
that they were subjected to a government 
to which they had entrusted their pro- 
tection. That the government on which 
they depended did not discharge its daty, 
he was prepared to admit. They had left 
the nation in a state of nakedness and im- 
poverishment. They had unhappily pro- 
voked the nobility by making war on its 
privileges, and exasperated the church by 
a diminution of the tithes to one-half. In 
making these changes he did not attribute 
to them any bad motive; but the effects 
were most unfortunate to Spain. Nay, 
they quarrelled with that very army which 
had established the success of the constitu- 
tional system. ‘They did that to quiet the 
alarms of France; they did so, under the 
fallacious, but honest, hope of disarming 
the jealousy of the Holy Alliance. They 
acted, also, under that, in their case, mis- 
taken impression, that a standing army 
was inimical to liberty. Perbaps he 
could not give a better description of the 
feeling that actuated the Spanish people, 
than by describing that spirit of which he 
was a witness, ‘in the Isle of Cadiz, just 
previous to its surrender. That Isle, com- 
prehending a circumference of twenty-five 
miles, a position that would require a de- 
fence of 25,000 men was defended against 
the besieging army of France, and its 
blockading squadron, after the capture of 
the Trocadero, by not more than 9,700. 
There was not a pallisade drove,—not a 
chevaux de frise laid, —not more than fifteen 
dollars in the military chest, avd scarcely 
five cannon fit for service; and yet, on the 
day of the bombardment, there was mant- 
fested not the slightest alarm amongst the 
population. Men, women, and children 
evinced the greatest love of country, and 
exasperation against the unprincipled in- 
vaders. No aspersion was more unjust 
than to charge the Spanish people with 
the want of firmness. They were capable 
of displaying the highest qualities, of feel- 
ing the most — excitements, ~~ 
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of submitting to the most severe priva- 
tions. ‘There was also another charge 
ayainst them, which it certainly required 
au explanation to remove. He alluded 
to the deposition of King Ferdinand at 
Seville. ‘Taking that circumstance ab- 
stractedly, he was ready so admit that to 
depose a monarch for three days, and then 
restore him, looked very like an act of 
insavity. But he spoke with the high au- 
thority of General Alava, when he assured 
the House that that very act which had 
called forth such sarcastic remarks, was 
the very salvation of the life of Ferdinand, 
It was at the moment when the suspicion 
was generally felt of his intention to re- 
move himself to the French army; and 
when, under the increased irritation, 1t was 
the general conviction of every man of 
influence that, if any body of armed men 
presented themselves, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent a sanguinary act of ven- 
geance, And yet that very measure, re- 
sorted to for the very purpose of saving 
his life, was made the unjustifiable pre- 
text for proscription and exile. What 
confidence, then, he would ask, could be 
placed in the assurances of the government 
of France, which sanctioned and encou- 
raged such acts of oppression and cruelty? 
What dependence should we repose in a 
government which basely denied its pur- 
poses, and refused every offer which this 
country had made of mediation? What 
claim for confidence could France have in 
this country when we recollected that he 
who commanded its army in Spain—the 
Duke of Angouleme, by a violation of all 
those honourable teelings,—the breach of 
which consigned the offender to the de- 
testation of mankind,—consigned, he would 
say, because he could have prevented it, 
the gallant, the patriotic, but unfortunate 
Riego to the scaffold! It was to the per- 
sonal courage of Riego that the King him- 
self owed his lite ; and, notwithstanding the 
pains taken to cast obloquy on the cha- 
racier of that great man, his name would 
live among those who had fallen in the 
cause of civilization and humanity; while 
the name of Angouleme andthe murderers 
of Riego would be handed down to poste- 
rity with execration. It had been said 
that Riego was guilty of crnelty, but that 
Was not the fact. Lf it was, the French 
would not have been slow to publish it; 
nor would the Spanish government be 
remiss in selecting such instances as would 
place it beyond doubt; but the whole 
was a gross calumny, designed to misre- 
present the character of a hero and a 
patriot. He hoped, that the Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Canning), mstead of 
crediting such stories, or permitting his 
mind to be influenced by such impressions, 
would remember the character which this 
country ought to hold, and adopt means 
for placiug her in that station wiieh she 
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had a right to assuine among the gover, 
ments of Europe. The object of 
great confederacy could no longer _ 
secret; the house and the world Mist be 
aware, that it was to establish despotisy 
in Europe, and check the civilization and 
improvement of mankind,—to establish , 
dominion over all States, and exercise that 
dominion to the injury and enslavement 
of the human species. He would noy 
proceed to notice some points which, 3 
they referred personally to himself, ie 
could not approach without some feeling 
of anxiety. He had hitherto refraing 
from noticing the transactions of Jay 
year, in which he was himself concerned, 
not that he shrunk from the most open 
avowal of the conduct he had adopted; 
but because he was unwilling to force hin. 
self prematurely on the public attention, 
Even the public wrongs and private ca 
lamities which he suffered, became tole. 
rable, under the conscious rectitude of his 
motives. But now that this question wa 
regularly before the house, he owed itto 
his own feeling, and to the feelings of those 
in any way connected with him, to state 
how the matter stood. When an attempt 
was made to misrepresent and to defame 
him, he considered that. he was bound, 
standing as he did in that house, upon a 
perfect equality with any other member, 
to repel the charge, te meet the calumny, 
and vindicate his honour, For this pw- 
pose it would be necessary that he should 
make a short statement of his proceedings, 
calling, in the first instance, upon every 
hon. member to put his hand upon his 
heart, and say whether he would not feel 
pride as well as regret, in resisting and 
exposing oppression, though he might re- 
gret the necessity of becoming the historian 
of his own achievements. The ipigila 
which he had received from the different 
governments of Europe were conferred 
upon him, for services which they had ree 
peatedly acknowledged. ‘The first order 
with which he was presented was the 
Order of Maria ‘Theresa. It was given 
him by the Emperor of Austria, as @ Tf 
ward for the part which he had taken ™ 
an enterprise, the brilliancy and success 0 
which had perhaps never been excelled as 
a military achievement, On that oncaams 
the Emperor of Austria, having aang 
with a small party, found himself with 4s 
little detachment in the presence of two 
divisions of the enemy, who cut lim “ 
from the main body. While in that situa 
tion advices came from General vt 
that all was in danger of being lost, if . 
Emperor was not rescued immediav 
The cavalry, with whom he (Sir R. ™ 
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rescued. The Emperor ordered a medal 

escued. . 
to be struck shortly afterwards, which he 
cave, together with the Order of Maria 
Theresa, to all the officers engaged, and 
je had the Emperor’s letter in his posses- 
sion which accompanied the medal and 
the Order. The letter requested that he 
would accept of both, as memorials of the 
approbation and lasting gratitude of his 
Majesty. The next order was that of St. 
George of Russia, which was conlerred on 
him by the Emperor in the field. Opon 
the same occasion, the Emperor took off 
a Grand Cross which he wore, and in- 
vested him with that order with his own 
hand, Lord Stewart being on the field at 
the time. Subsequently, he had the good 
fortune to be the first person who mounted 
the parapet of a battery, in the presence 
ofthe Emperor of Austria. Whilst breast- 
ing the battery, he happened to lose the 
Order of Maria Theresa, and the Emperor 
having understood the circumstance gave 
him the Order again, accompanied with 
repeated assurances of his favour and gra- 
titude. The next order he received was 
the Red Eagle of Prussia, and he was 
anxions to make an exception in favour of 
that Monarch, to the observations which 
he might feel himself called upon to offer 
against others. Again, at the battle of 
Leipsic, when on the second day the Prus- 
sian Army was separated from the Russian 
and Austrian, he was concerned in dis- 
possessing the French of an advantageous 
post,and the Emperor was pleased to ex- 
press his approbation again in the pre- 
sence of Lord Aberdeen, the British Am- 
bassador ; and to follow up his favours by 
giving him an advance of rank. At Ant- 
werp, too, the Emperor aud the Grand 
Duke Constantine said something, which 
itwas not necessary to repeat at present; 
but he wonid leave it to that house to say, 
Whether he had done any thing to forfeit 
these distinctions in the estimation of any 
candid man, What was the amount of in- 
famy of which he had been guilty, that 
could justify the proceedings adopted 
azaiust him? Was it for connecting him- 
self with the cause of freedom,—was it 
tor wishing and endeavouring to de- 
_ the independence of nations, — 
sal, and promoting, as far as he 
saath ae? wes and concord between all 
idieter o saving many families, and 
wo, nel - friend to anarchy and en- 
of the Kir’ ne at the express invitation 
hina § himself to undertake the 
and of the army? Such were his 

Crimes, and he would | witl 
dence to the How appeal with confi- 
world, whet Ouse, the country, and the 
shee ser na though the Allied Sove- 
a oe the Insignia from his 
» they had sneceeded in stampin 
shame upon his br or ping 
the Order conferr S< mt Regen ag Ria 
Portugal. it red on him by the King 
cruel and on Was 1n consequence of the 
scucrous treatment he had 
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received, that he determined to resign it 

himself. Accordingly he did so, but he 

was astonished to see it stated in an 

English paper, some time after, that he 

had been deprived of the Order, and the 

letter of the King of Portugal reclaiming 
it was referred to, the letter being ante- 
dated two days, for the purpose of de- 
ces the actof its voluntary appearance. 

e might appeal toa Noble Lord to con- 
firm this statement, but he would not do 
80; his own declaration was enongh. It 
was far from his wish to adopt any seve- 
rity of language towards the Sovereign of 
Portugal, whom he considered as a man 
‘“more sinned against than sinning ;” but 
unhappily his Minister had persuaded him, 
in the case to which he alluded, to sign his 
name to a fallacy and a fraud. As to the 
seizure of his children by the mayor of 
Calais, he would submit to the house 
whether it was not natural that, as a fa- 
ther, he should feel the insult given to fe- 
male children? France had done this, as 
a member of the confederacy, at the in- 
stant that the children were stepping on- 
board. He understood that the defence 
made by the French Government was, 
that they had received information of a 
design being set on foot to make the 
children the bearers of some secret cor- 
respondence. As the reason thus avowed 
implied that there was some secret cor- 
respondence going on, he thought it but 
right to assure them, that he was concerned 
in no correspondence which he was not 
willing to have published to the whole 
world. But the motive could not have 
been that which was stated. If it was 
merely to prevent the conveyance of pa- 
pers, they might have done that by search- 
ing the children while they were in the 
hotel; but insult was the object; and, as 
a proof that it was, he could inform the 
house that a female attendant upon his 
daughters was expressly excepted from 
the search to which they were exposed, 
It was one of the most unjast, abject, un- 
manly, and base transactions that ever was 
countenanced by government. At the 
same time, if the French government had 
made the smallest apolozy for their conduct, 
he would be one of the last men in the 
country to allude to it in this public man- 
ner, and he thanked the Right Hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Canning) for the spirit 
and condact with which he had acted on 
the occasion. 

BRAZIL. 

We now proceed to give the con- 
clusion of the free constitution] of 
Brazil, of which the commencement 
appeared in our last. 

TiTLe 8.—Of the general Regulations and 
Guarantees of the Civil and Political 
Rights of the Brazilian Citizens. 

Art. 178.—What is stated respecting the 
limits and respective jurisdictions of the 
political powers, and respecting the a0 
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tical and civil rights of citizens, 1s alone 
constitutional. Every thing not constitu- 
tional may be altered by ordinary legisla- 
tures without the formalities referred to. 

Art. 179.—The inviolability of the civil 
and political rights of the Brazilian citi- 
zens, which have for their basis, liberty, 
and the security of persons and property, 
is guaranteed by the constitution of the 
empire in the following manner :—1. No 
citizen can be compelled to do, or to res 
frain from doing any thing, except m virtue 
of the law. 2. No law shall be made ex- 
cept for public utility. 3, Its enactments 
shall never be retroactive. 4. All persons 
may communicate their thoughts by 
speech or writing, and publish them by 
the press, independent of censorship. 
Nevertheless, they must be responsible 
for the abuses which they may commit in 
the exercise of this right, in the cases, and 
according to the forms, which the law 
shall determine. 5. No one can be 
troubled on account of religion, so long as 
he respects the state, and gives no offence 
to public morals. 6. Every person may 
remain in, or depart from, the empire at 
pleasure, the police regulations being ob- 
served, and prejudice to third parties 
saved. 7. The house of cvery citizen is an 
inviolable asylum: by night it cannot be 
entered except with the owner’s consent, 
or to save it from fire or inundation: by 
day its entrance can alone be sanctioned 
in the cases, and according to the manner, 
which the law shall determine. 8. No 
person not indicted can be arrested, ex- 
cept in the cases declared by the law; 
and in those cases within twenty-four 
hours,—in cities or towns near the judge’s 
residence, twenty-four hours, and within 
a reasonable period in places more re- 
mote—the judge shall, by a note signed by 
himself, make known to the prisoner the 
cause of his arrest, the names of his ac- 
cusers, and of the witnesses against him. 
9. Even after indictment no person 
already arrested shall be detained in pri- 
son, if he offer proper bail, in the cases in 
which bail is admitted by law; and, in 
general, in offences to which no greater 
penalty is attached than six months’ impri- 
sonment, or banishment forth of the dis- 
trict, the accused may be set at liberty on 
his own recognizance. 10. With the ex. 
ception of persons taken in flagrante delicto 
no person can be imprisoned without a 
written order from a lawtul authority. If 
the order prove to be arbitrary, the judge 
who grants it shall be punished in the 
manner the law may direct. 11. No one 
shall be sentenced except by the compe- 
tent authority, and in virtue of an anterior 
law. 12. The independence of the judi- 
cial power shall be maintained. No an. 
thority can assume jurisdiction over pend- 
mg causes, stay them, or revive actions, 
15, The law shall be equal to all, whether 





[April 

to protect or to punish, and shall rewan| 
every one according to his deserts, 14 
Every citizen is admissible to Public 
offices, civil, political, or military, withoy 
distinction, except as respects his talent, 
and virtues. 15. No one shall be exempt 
from contributing to the expenses of the 
state in proportion to his means, 16, Aj 
privileges not essentially connected wit) 
offices of public utility are abolished, 17, 
With the exception of the canses which, 
from their nature, belong to particular jue 
risdictions in conformity with the law 
there shall be no privileged court, nor 
special commissions, either in civil or cri. 
minal causes. 18. A civil and criminal 
code, founded on the solid basis of justice 
and equity, shall be drawn up as soon as 
possible. 19. From this time henceforth 
are for ever abolished, whipping, the tor. 
ture, branding, and all the more cruel 
punishments. 20. No punishment shall 
extend beyond the person of the delw- 
quent. Wherefore in no case shall pro. 
perty be confiscated, or infamy be trans. 
mitted to any of the relatives of the crimi. 
nal. 1, The gaol shall be secure, clean, 
and well regulated, having divisions fur the 
separation of the prisoners according to 
their circumstances, and the nature of 
their crimes. 22. The right of property 
is guaranteed in its fullest extent. Ifthe 
public good, legally proved, require the 
use or the loan of property, the owner 
shall be previously indemnified for the 
value thereof. 23, The public debt & in 
like manner fully guaranteed. 24, No 
kind of labour, cultivation, industry, or 
commerce, can be prohibited if it be not 
opposed to public morals, or to the safety 
and health of the citizens. 25. All pro- 
fessional corporations are abolished. 2°. 
Inventors shall have secured to them the 
property of their discoveries or produc- 
tions, 27. The secrecy of letters Is mvie- 
lable. ‘The administration of the post 
office is made rigorously responsible for 
every infraction of this article. 28. Re- 
wards conferred for services done to the 
state, whether civil or military, remall 
guaranteed. 29. Public officers are Te 
sponsible for abuses and omissions I the 
exercise of their functions, and for bot 
exacting an effective responsibility from 
their subalterns. 30. Every citizen may 
present in writing to the Legislative 
Body, and to the Executive, remol- 
strances, complaints, or petitions, and may 
expose any infraction of the constitution, 
requiring from the competent authorities 
the effective responsibility of the mira 
tors, 31. The constitution also guar 
tees public succours, 32. Primary ,? 
gratuitous instruction to all citizens sal 
Colleges and Universities, wherein 9”" 
be taught the elements of the anne 
literature, and the arts. 54, The const! 


tutional quthorities cannet’ suspend , 
constitution, 
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constitution, in what respects the rights of 
- dividuals, except in the cases and cir- 
vamstances specified in the next section. 
ha In cases of rebellion or of hostile inva- 
el and the safety of the state requiring 
that some of the forms which guarantee 
ersonal liberty should be dispensed with 
jor a certain time, the same may be done 
by a special act of the legislature. If, 
jowever, the legislature should not at this 
time be assembled, the government may, 
the danger of the country being imminent, 
exercise this precaution as a provisional 
aud indispensable measure, to be immedi- 
ately suspended when the necessity which 
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caused it ceases; in either case, there is to 
be presented to the Assembly on its 
meeting, a report on all the imprisonments 
and grounds of arrest, aud other precau- 
tionary measures, which may have been 
taken, Whatever authorities may have 
ordered those measures, shall be held 
responsible for the abuses which may have 
taken place. 

The affairs of Peru have been ren- 
dered critical, but Bolivar is now 
clothed with supreme power, and the 
establishment of a Republican govern- 
ment is confidently anticipated. 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ann DEATHS, 1n ano near LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. — 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
EB. 21.—Statue of the late Duke of 
Kent opened to the public at the top 
of Portland-place. 

94.—Mr. Williams, m.P. for Lincoln, in 
an able speech, renewed his motion in the 
House of Commons for inquiring into the 
delays and expenses of the Court of Chan- 
cery. The motion was withdrawn, on the 
uaderstanding that a Commission would 
be appointed by the crown for the purpose. 

—.—News received that hostilities had 
commenced with Algiers. 

26.—Extensive warehouses, belonging 
to Messrs. Pickford and Co, adjoining the 
Regent’s Canal, City-road, with property 
. the amount of 30,0001, destroyed by 

re. 

—.—“Qlive, princess of Cumber- 
land,” petitioned the House of Commons 
for investigation of her claims. 

¢7—Old Bailey sessions ended, when 
twenty-three prisoners were sentenced to 
death; one to transportation for life ; one 
for fourteen, and thirty-seven for seven, 
years; fifty-nine others were sentenced to 
minor punishments. 

March 2.—Violent winds did consider- 
able injury in London, by blowing down 
climneys, tiles, &c. Disastrous accounts 
received at Lloyd's of shipwrecks and loss 
of lives on the eastern coast. 

——A meeting took place at the East 
India House, to take into consideration 
the meritorious services of the Marquis of 
Hastings. After considerable discussion, 
‘motion was carried for the production of 
certain correspondence and documents, to 
enable the Court to judge of the propriety 
of making a further grant. 

—.—The Society of Ancient Britons 
celebrated their 110th anniversary. Col- 
“cons for the support of their schools 
were considerable, 

_—A public meeting of numerous and 

sUnguished characters took place at the 
of po London Tavern; the Archbishop 
“a in the chair, It was re- 

* to establish a national institution 


for the relief of persons sufiering by 
shipwreck, 

5.—The Court of Common Council re- 
solved to petition the House of Commons 
to repeal the house and window duties. 

—.=—A numerously attended meeting 
held at Freemasons’ ‘Tavern,—Sir Joseph 
Yorke in the chair,—to aid the subscrip- 
tion for a monument to the memory of 
Charles Dibdin, Many of his celebrated 
songs were sung: 400/. were subscribed, 
Alas! poor Dibdin, who died in indigence, 
is now beyond the reach of these compli- 
ments and contributions. Gratitude thus 
exerted towards men in the tomb seems 
merely to be anindulgence of vanity on 
the part of those who exerted. Let us be- 
hold a great national society, whose object 
it shall be to protect living merit and ge- 
nius from suffering and misery! 

10.—The ninth anniversary of Covent- 
garden Theatrical Fund celebrated at 
the Freemasons’ ‘Tavern; the Duke of 
York in the chair. Upwards of 250 noble- 
men and gentlemen were present. The 
contributions amounted to 14501. 10s. 

12.—The inhabitants of the parish of St. 
Anne, Soho, petitioned the House of Com- 
mons for an abatement of taxation and 
abolition of the Sinking Fund. The peti- 
tioners complained that four millions were 
annually extorted from the industrious 
English people, not for the benefit of the 
people of Ireland, but to be wastefully ex- 
pended in Irish places, pensions, patron- 
age, and jobs. ‘They therefore prayed, 
that these four millions and the Sinking 
Fund might be used in the remission of 
taxes. 

15.—The first pile of the new London- 
bridge sunk, in the presence of a great 
number of spectators, 

) MARRIED. 

At Wandsworth, Louis Kaan, esq. of 
Vienna, to Frieda, daughter of M. D. 
Getting, esq. of East-hill, Wandsworth. 

Mr. James Lane, of Old Burlington- 
street, to Miss Anne Masters, of Nether- 
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276 Marriages and Deaths in and near London. 


T. C. Nicholls, esq. of Wandsworth, to 
Eliza Hannab, daughter of F. Fenton, 
esq. of St. James’-street. 

Mr. T. Bond, of Fleet-street, to Miss 
C. Lister, of Stanhope-strect, May-fair. 

At Crayford, H. Hayne, esq. commissary 
judge in Brazil, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Thomas Slack, esq. of Bloomsbury- 
square. 

Mr. J. Hill, of Spital-square, to Miss 
M. A. Mew, of Apton-hall, Essex. 

Mr. G. White, of One-Swan yard, 
Rishopsgate-street, to Miss E. Groves, of 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Mr. J. Groves, of Bishopsgate-street, to 
Miss S. White, of One-Swan yard, Bish- 
opsgate-street. 

F Janvrin, esq. of Mecklenburgh-square, 
to Miss Sarah Richard Pope, of Henley- 
upon-Thames. 

Mr. T. G.Willes, of St. George’s-in-the- 
East, to Miss A. Farmer, of Shadwell. 

R. Smith, jun. esq. of Stoke Newington, 
to Mary Anne, daughter of the Rey. Dr. 
Adam Clarke, of Canonbury-square, 
Islington. 

G. Smith, esq. of Basinghall-street, to 
Sophia Mary, daughter of the late C. 
Foss, esq. of Portman-street, Portman- 
aquare. 

T. R. Mitchison, esq. cep.-assistant 
commissary-general, to Miss H. Buckton, 
of Hornsey, 

Robert Neilson, esq. of the Madras Civil 
Service, to Miss M. Harris, of Gower- 
street, Bedford-square. 

J. W. Hulme, esq. of the Middle Tem- 
ple, to Eliza; and W. P. Isaacson, esq. 


ot Newmarket, to Sarah, daughters of 


Joseph Chitty, esq. bariister-at-law. 

At St.George’s-chureh, Hanover-square, 
Mr.Burekhard, of Northumberland-street, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Foy Wal- 
ward, esq. 

The Rev. W. J. Broderick, to Lady 
Klizabeth Anne, daughter of the Earl of 
Cardigan. 

Capt. Peel, of the Grenadier Guards, 
son of Sir Robert P. to Lady Alice Jane 
danghter of the Earl of Cassillis. 

T. B. Winter, esq. of Romsey, Hants, 
to Miss M. Newnham, of Farnham, Surrey. 

C. Johnson, esq. of Kennington, to 
Niiss Horton, daughter of the late Samuel 
H. esq. of Harleytord-place. 

William Jenkins, esq. of Gower-street, 
North, to Mary Ann, daughter of Major- 
gen. Robinson. 

KR. G. Thomas, esq. of Tooting Lodge 
to Miss C. Esdaile, o Clapham-common- 

Phe Rev. Lord John Thynne, to Anne 
Constantia, daughter of the Rev, C. C 
Beresford. ; 

W. Delemain, esq. of Wood-place, 'to 
Susan, daughter of the late D. C, Bullock 
esq. of Devonshire-street, Qu 

At St. George's 
Henry Sykes, e: 


' een-square. 
» Bloomsbury, William 
» cS. Capt. Bengal army, to 


(April, 
Eliza, daughter of William Hay, C84. of 
Russel!-square. 

W. H. Gregory, esq. of Wax-Chandlery 
Hall, to Eliza, daughter of D.¢, Bullock 
esq. of Devonshire-street, Queen-square ’ 

At Streatham, N. R. Smith, es, te 
Emily Mary, daughter of the late Joly 
Ripley, esq. of Clapham-common. 

Mr. J. Peck, of the firm of Mess 
Peck, Brothers, and Co. Coleman-styee 
to Elizabeth, danghter of the late J, 
ters, esq. of Finsbury-square, 

DIED. 

In Changos-strect, Cavendish-square 
Hester, daughter of the late B. Way, es9, 

At Stamford-hill, Afrs. Raffles, mother 
of Sir Stamford R. 

In Hill-street, Lady Strachey, widow of 
Sir Henry S. bart. 

At Chelsea, Lady Caroline Bruce, sister 
to the Marquis of Aylesbury. 

At Uxbridge, Mrs, Horne, widow of 
Dr. G. H. late Bishop of Norwich, 

At Brompton, 53, Sophia Susannah, wite 
of F. Healsop, esq. of Pall Mall. 

At Herne-hill, 82, Mrs. A. Wooding. 

Tn Fiederick’s-place, 61, G. Lavie, ¢sq, 
well known as an active and very thriving 
practitioner in the law. 

At Wandsworth, 78, Elizabeth, widow 
of James Hume, esq. a commissioner of 
the Customs. 

In New Broad-street, 80, R.Christie, ey. 

At Hors!ydown, 80, Mrs. Benson. 

At Rochampton, 58, W. Page, esq. 

In Frederick’s-place, Churlotte, wife of 
W. Cumpson, esq. 

In Quebec-street, 30, Drs. Thornton, 
wife of Capt. T. Grenadier Guards, 

At Kilburn, Augusta, daughter of the 
Hon, G. C. Stapylton. 

In Chorlton-row, Bloomsbury, 52, Mr. 
P. Trueman, of the firm of Messrs. True- 
man and Williams, Manchester. 

In his 20th year, the Rev. Dr. Ford, lat 
Ordinary of Newgate, a worthy, benevo 
lent, and anpretending man, who pet- 
formed for many years the onerous duties 
of his situation, and was much respected 
by all who knew him. He was displaced 
from his situation, a few years since, be 
cause he declined to act the part of 4 
Pharisee, and gave evidence on subjects 
of fact like a practical, and not as a tied 
retical, man. , 

At Isleworth, Mr. W. J. Speed, of Tn 
nity-college, Cambridge. 

At Hammersmith, 72, Harry Stoe, 59-8 
public-spirited and useful man. 

In Orange-row, Kennington, 78, Mrs. 
E. Nainby. 

At Wimbledon, Miss E. Coleman. 

At Chelsea, R. Hall, M.D, late surgeo” 
to the forces. bal 

In Dean-street, Soho, 73, Su Thomas 
Bell, late sheriff of London, and treasure’ 
of the Scotch Hospital; alse a magistrate 
of Middlesex. At 
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At Enfield, J. F. Mesiuras, esq. partner 
in the late firm of Sir F. Baring and Co. 

At Limehouse, 7s Mrs. Rudge, mother 

ev. Dr. te 
é ioe cshopagate-street, Mr. T. Hall, 

In Dartmouth-row, Blackheath, 19, 
Harriet Rebecca, daughter of G. Joad, esq. 

In London, 69, Mr. Viotti, celebrated 
four his superior performances on the 
violin, and justly esteemed in the musical 

ld. 
wat Kennington, S. Weddale, sq. 

In Park-street, Grosvenor-square, Luke 
White, esq. M-P. for the connty of Leitrim. 
Mr. White was otiginally a bookseller of 
Dublin, but, being a man of enlarged 
mind and speculative character, he con- 
tracted fur lotteries and Joans, acquired a 
large fortune, and became a man of in- 
fluence in and out of Parliament, in 
which he has enjoyed a seat during many 
sessions. 

In Clifford-street, Licul.-gen. Sir George 
Wood, k.C.B. Of the E. L. Co.'s service. 

In Caroline-street, Bedford-square, 78, 
Elizabeth, widow of Dr. Charles Rose, of 
Gratt ham, Sussex. 

At Poplar, 74, Ralph Walker, esq. ce- 
lebvated as a civil engineer. 

At Sneed-park, near Bristol, George 
Webbe Hall, esq. late secretary to the 
Board of Agriculture, and chairman to the 
committee of the Agricultural Associa- 
tions of Great Britain, who assembled at 
Henderson's Hotel, during several of the 
late sessions of Parliament, to seek relief 
for the agricultural interest. Mr. Hall 
was aman of energetic and original cha- 
racter, and, on subjects of polity connect- 
ed with agriculture, one of the best-in- 
formed men of his age. He wrote several 
public addresses in conformity to the in- 
terests of the body with which he was 
connected, but exhibiting doctrines at va- 
riance with other theoties; he drew on 
Limself in consequence the severe ani- 
madversion of many public writers. ‘The 
fact is not duly corsidered—that war and 
taxes have deranged the proper social 
relations ; consequently no practical plans, 
which endeavour to reconcile-public_in- 
terests with our actual condition, can be 
free from manifi st objections. 

In Queen-square, R. C. Cresswell, esq. 
of Doctors’ Commons, proctor, and one of 
the registrars of the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, 

At Clifton, near Bristol, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Sophia Lee. Mrs. Lee was the 
daughter of Mr. John Lee, manager of the 

ath Theatre : she was one of four sisters, 
who, at the death of their father, being lett 
“aan circumstances, opened a 
ia “song Their success was so con- 
: eee rt rat they were enabled to erect 
oe a grins. called Belvidere 
cilia: uch became one of the most 
lated fem-'s academies. Mrs, Lee 
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very early turned her attention to literary 
pursuits. Her first production was “ the 
Chapter of Accidents,” a comedy, which 
caine out in 1780, and was received with 
general applause. She next published 
** the Recess,” 3 vols. in 1782 and 1785; 
this continues to be a popular novel. Ia 
1787 she produced “ the Hermit’s Tale,” 
a poem; in 1796 followed * Almeyda, 
Queen of Granada,” a tragedy; afterwards 
** the Life of a Lover, in a Series of Letters,” 
6 vols. 12mo,; and in 1810, “ Ormond, or 
the Debauchee,” a novel, 3 vols. Inall the 
social relations, Mrs. Lee exhibited the 
kindest dispositions, and was universally 
esteemed ; and her death has cecasioned a 
vacuum of taste, good sense, and for- 
bearance, which cannot easily be sup- 
plied. 

At Chislehurst, 60, Sir Thomas Reid, 
bart. late chairman of the East India Di- 
rectory, and chief of the firm of Reid, 
Irving, and Co. 

In St. Martin’s-lane, 59, Mr. John Davy, 
the musical composer, author of the “‘ Bay 
of Biscay,” aud other popular songs; and 
a pupil of Jackson, of Exeter. 

{n St. James’s-square, the Marquis of 
Titchfield, eldest son of the Duke of Port- 
land. He was the independent member 
for King’s Lynn, and took his seat on the 
lower “ Opposition” benches. His ocea- 
sional speeches displayed considerable ta- 
lent and that rare quality, good sense. He 
honourably adhered to his principles ; and 
when Mr. Canning, his uncle, came into 
power, the marquis wrote to his consti- 
tuents, assuring them that, “ though his an- 
cle had come into power, he (the marquis) 
should not change his principles.” He had 
an excellent character, and was much 
esteemed by all who knew him. 

At the Grove, Herts, after a long indis- 
position, 70, Thomas Villiers, earl of Cla- 
rendon, baron Hyde, and a count of 
Prussia. He is succeeded in his titles by 
his brother, John Charles Villiers, 

At Dunmow, Essex, 72, Lord Viscount 
Maynard. He was also Baron Mayuard, 
and a baronet. He has left no issue. 

Aged 27, Edward Grainger, esq. Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Physiology. Mr. 
Grainger was the son of a respectable 
surgeon, resident at Birmingham, from 
whom, after he had completed a classical 
education, he received the first rudiments 
of medical science. He passed through 
the usual studies in London with uru-ual 
credit; and, having become a member of 
the College of Srrgeons, commenced, m 
June 1819, at the eariy age of 22, a Course 
of Lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, 
in the Borough. His class increased m 
such unexampled numbers, that being com- 
pelled to quit a spacious apartment, 
fitted up for demonstrations, he erected, 
in 1821, acommodious Theatre near Guy’s 
Hospital, with every convenience — 
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sary for the study of anatomy. His class 
still further inereasing, he converted the 
first Theatre into a Museum, and built a 
much larger one, which he opened in 
October, 1823, surrounded by near 300 
pupils, into whom lie had infused an en- 
thusiasm for the profession, which was 
only to be equalicd by their respect for his 
abilities, and their esteem for his character. 
—The causes which led so rapidly to the 
high and deserved reputation of Mr. 
Edward Grainger were, first, his intimate 
knowledge of the stracture and functions 
of the human body; 2dly, his surprising 
power of arranging and exhibiting that 
knowledge so distinctly, as to make what 
he taught plainly intelligible; and Sdly, 
the deep interest which he took in the wel- 
fare and improvement of his pupils, being 
at all times their sincere friend, and acces- 
sible preceptor. 

[The late Joseph Marryatt, esq. whose 
death was noticed in our last, was de- 
scended from a highly respectable family 
at East Bergholt in Suffo:k. His father 
was an eminent physician, who practised 
in Lothbury. Being intended for the ge- 
neral profession of a merchant, he was sent 
oul, at ancarly age, to the Island of Gre- 
nada, where, notwithstanding some unto- 
ward circumstances, which would, ever af- 
tervards, have damped the ardour of many 
minds, and deterred them from the prose- 
cution of such a career as he had embarked 
in, be laid the foundation of that intimate 
local Knowledge of the whole West Indian 
Archipelago, and of its comprehensive re- 
lations both with Europe and America, 
which not only led to his subsequent suc- 
cess in life, but which gave to all his 
opinions connected with the concerns of 
those important Colonies, that weight and 
that value which they afterwards acquired, 
From the West Indies he went, in the 
year 1788, for a short time to North Ame- 
rica, and visited Boston, where he became 
acquainted with the family of the late 
Frederick Gear, esq. an American loyalist. 
He married Mr, Gear's third daughter, 
Charlotte, by whom, his surviving relict, 
he has left nine children to share the 
splendid earnings of his well-spent life, 
He retarned to Grenada after his marriage, 
where he continued to reside about a 
twelvemonth; but on the birth of his 
eldest son, in 1789, he revisited England, 
which he never afterwards quitted, except 
to enjoy, with his family, a short exenrsion 
to France. His wealth, there is reason to 
believe, amounts to considerably more 
than six hundred thousand pounds. Onall 
great questions connected with the colo- 
nial policy, or the shipping interests of the 
convetssht; andy with a very aay 
correspondence ‘to hee i ye Se dace 
distant parts of the em ‘ i acon ts wm 

pire, he neve 


es | rsecem- 
edembarrassed by the number, the 


Weight, 


Account of Mr. Marryatt. 


or the variety, of his pursuits, 
complicated points growing out of his 
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Amidst the 


profession as a merchant, which were 
constantly coming before him, and ti. 
conflicting variety of interests which they 
would sometimes involve, he had a clegy. 
ness of intellect, a wonderful readiness of 
tact, to seize the true gist and merits 4; 
the case, which never forsook him, |, 
was this happy faculty of disengaging from 
a mass of intricate matter that which was 
extraneous and not relevant to the Purpose, 
that enabled him to despatch business wit) 
wonderful quickness, and to keep his min, 
unembarrassed where many others woul 
have been perplexed with fearful obscy. 
rity. On the great question which re. 
cently agitated so much the minds of men, 
in the last session of Parliament, respect. 
ing the equalization of duties on East aud 
West India sugars, Mr. Marryatt greatly 
distinguished himself both by his speeches 
and his writings; and it is not, perhaps, 
too much, mainly to attribute the failure 
of that important measure to the very able 
opposition it met with from him, in every 
stage of its progress. But the most lasting 
monument of its usefulness will, perhaps, 
be left at Lloyd's; and that respectable 
body, equally with the West India propri- 
etors, will ever owe to him the deepest 
obligations. ‘The admirable regulations 
he established for managing their extensive 
concerns, and the anceasing care with 
which he watched over every thing which 
could tend to the promotion of their in 
terests, will not soon be forgotten. In 
the general style of his eloquence, whether 
in or out of Parliament, Mr. Marryatt was 
not an elegant speaker, but he was a pow- 
erful, energetic, argnmentative, and per- 
suasive one; he never committed hitnselt 
but on topics, the real nature of which he 
had not calmly and dispassionately weigh- 
ed and made himself perfectly acquainted 
with ; so that when be did speak, his 0p 
nions carried the greater weight ; having 
great command of words, and an easy yet 
emphatic mode of expressing his ideas, 4 
mode which from the decided maanef ™ 
which it was pronounced, gave to those 
who did not know him an ex cathedra k 
of style, which, though ever commanding, 
yet was not always calculated to pleas¢ o 
to captivate. 

In the notice of Sir H. B. Dudley, ™ 
our last, for humbugs read horn-boys; 4 
for rivals, read rival candidates. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 
Rev. R. Thomas, to the perpetual cl 
racy of Hemswell, Lincolnshire. | be 
Rev. G. Greaves, to be chaplain to ! 
British Factory at Archangel. 5 on 
Rev. J. E. Jones, M.A. to be chaplain 
the Baroness Dowager Lavington, f 
Rev. T. R. Smith, to the vicarage ° 
Startforth, Yorkshire. Rev. 
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ichards to the vicarage of 
ev. Je Riclias dson, g 
Fi and chapelry of Hulton Ambo 
annexed, Yorkshire. : . 
roy, G. Pyke, to the vicarage of 
Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 
Rev. C. Bridges, B.A. to the vicarage of 
Old Newton, Sutlolk. 
Rey. Sir KR. Fleming, bart. M.A. to the 
rectory of Windermere. . 
Rev. T. Gibson, to be master of the 


eiool-house lately erected at Hamsterly. 
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Rev. W. G. Hughes, to be rural dean 
of Dewsland, diocese of St, David's. 

Rev. George G. Beadon, to the rectory 
of Axbridge. 

Rev. T. Melhuish, jun. M.A. to the rec- 
tory of Ashwater, Devon. 

tev. H. T. Tucker, M.A. to the rectory 
of Up!tyme. 

Rev. F. J. C. Trenow, to the rectory of 
Langton Herring, near Weymouth. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the tast twenty-seven Years. 
——tie — 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

NUMEROUS public meeting was held 
tL at Newcastle, on the 26thof February, 
Mr. George Stephenson in the chair, when 
it was unanimously resolved to establish a 
literary, scientific, and mechanical institu- 
tion. The speeches did great credit to 
the artizans, or mechanics, who were 
present. ’ 

Married.] Mr. R. Walton, to Miss M. 
Lowes; Mr. James Campbell, to Miss M. 
Gould; Mr. R. Spottiswood, to Miss A, 
Rutter; Mr. James Galloway, to Miss E. 
Hall: all of Newcastle—Mr. ‘T. M. 
Richardson, of Newcastle, to Miss Burdon, 
of South Shore, near Gateshead.—Mr. W. 
W. Robson, of Monkwearmouth, to Miss 
M. Shield, of Newcastle.—Mr. H. Scott, 
of Sunderland, to Miss Hutchinson, of 
Durham,—Mr. M. Hann, to Miss Hartley, 
beth of North Shields. —W. A. Mackey, 
esq. of the 65th regiment, to Miss Ann 
Bainbridge, of South Shields—Mr. J. 
Newiick, to Miss M. Pallister, both of 
Bishopwearmouth—-Mr. W. C. Newrick, 
of Bishopwearmouth, to Miss M. Malcolm, 
ot Hendon.—Mr. H. Dixon, of Bishop- 
Wearmouth, to Miss Cannon, of Brongh.— 
Mr. Joseph Patterson, of Corbridge, to 
Mrs. J. Newbriggin, near Killingworth.— 
Mr, H. Clasper, to Miss J. Robinson, of 
Whesthope Burn.—Mr. J. Thompson, 
of Wylam, to Miss S. Linn, of Horsléy. 
Died} At Newcastle, in Albion-street, 
“ss E, A. Wright—Mrs. J. Enshaw.— 
#4, Mr. J. Walker,—28, Mrs. D. Ridley.— 
In W estZate-street, 26, Mrs, M. Archbold. 

At Gateshead, 51, Mrs. J. Hymers, 
much resretted.—7 2, Mr. W. Hutchinson, 
gleatly respected. 

\ “s Durham, 36, Mrs, A. Bowlby.—Mr. 
oe W. Sherwood, much and 

‘etvedly lamented. 

At North Shields, in Dockwray-square, 
"i 4 ~-pamga much respected.—¢7, 
Mrs. A L ann.—In Milburn-place, 72, 

“gem, andeils, 

Pea Shields, 57, Mr. G. Nevens, 
9 Mre pean BG, Mr. R.Gordon. 
) ONTHEL todgson. , 
y Mac. No. 394, 


At Sunderland, 56, Mr. J. Hobson, suad- 
denly,—Mrs. Jobson, of Ferry Boat Land- 
ing.—26, Mr-. Morlee.—At an advanced 
age, Mr. G. Gouland, much respected. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. 8. Gofton. 

At Darlington, 65, Mr. James Hall. 

At Hexham, Miss A. Kier. 

At Ryton, 50, Mr. W. Veatch.—At 
Shotton Mull, 67, Mr. M. Dent.—At 
Cornforth, 58, Mrs. Walker.—At Easing- 
ton, Mrs. Iseton.—At Coxhoe, Mrs. Lynn. 
—At Cellar Hill, Newbcttle, 80, Anthony 
Rowe, esq.—At Denton Holme, 32, John 
Milburn Dixon, esq. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND, 

A petition to the House of Commons, 
numerously signed, was lately forwarded 
from Carlisle, praying that 500,0001. of the 
public money to build churches, might not 
be taken, but that endowments be put in 
abeyance to raise the money, if wanted. 

Married.] Mr. G.Glendinning, of Carlisle, 
to Miss H. Anderson, of Laggan House.— 
Mr. W. Moore, to Miss S. Asbridge; Mr. 
J. Roper, to Miss M. Grey; Mr. J. 
Coiles, to Miss M. Mc Kinney: all of 
Whitehaven.—Mr. W. Brown, to Miss J. 
Wilkinson, both of Maryport.—Mr. J. 
Huddart, to Miss M. Harrison; Mr. J. 
Hetherington, to Miss J. Monkhouse; 
Mr, J. Wilkinson, to Miss M. Airey: all 
of Kendal.—'fhomas Carr, esq. of 
Cumpston Lodge, to Miss Dowling, of 
Ambleside. 

Died.| At Catlisle, 29, Mrs. J. Addisons 
—74, Mr. J.Wales, respected.—In English 
street, 34, Mr. ‘I’. Chandler. 

At Whitehaven, 67, Mr. J. Crooks.— 
76, Mr. G. Hilion, much respected.—53, 
Mrs. M. Atkinson. 

At Workington, 64, Mr. J. Brown.— 
86, Mrs. Sparks. 

At Kendal, 74, Mr. G. Birkett.—65, 
Mr. T. Dixon.—40, Mr. A. Darwen.— 
52, Mr. ?. Bownass. 

At Cockermonth,21, Mrs, M. Strickling. 
— Mr. M. Garnet. 

At Wigton, 45, Mr. J. Sunderland. 

At Portinscale, 20, Miss S. Rogers.— 
At Seaton, 86, Mrs. M, Hodgson.—At 
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Wath, 40, Mrs. H, Spedding.—At Hensing- 
ham, at an advanced age, Mr. James 
Nicholson, a Member of the Society of 
Friends. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The merchants, manefacturers, and 
other inhabitants of Leeds, lately agreed 
to petition the House of Commons against 
the exportation of British long wool. 

A similar petition was agreed to at 
Halitax. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Hudderstield, to consider the state of the 
game laws. It was resolved to petition 
both houses of parliament, praying that 
game might be made private property, and 
to legalize its sale. 

Married.) Mr. T. Newton, to Miss A. 
Cusworthg Mr. M. Dickenson, to Mrs. H. 
Musgrave; Mr. W. Walker, to Miss M. 
Longbottom; Mr. G. Gaunt, to Miss C. 
Brown; Mr. J. Farrish, to Miss M. A. 
Hughan; Mr. W. Burgess, to Miss A. 
Brumfit; Mr. T. Ledson, to Miss A. 
Beeston: all of Leeds.—Mr. W. Holland, 
of Leeds, to Miss E. Howson, of Roth- 
well——-Mr. T. Marshall, of Hunslet, to 
Miss H. Hirst, of Leeds.—Mr. G. T. 
Marsh, to Miss E. Davies, of Leeds.—Mr. 
J. Stead, of Wakefield, to Mrs. Walker, 
of Birch House, near Barnsiey.—Mr. C. 
Stansfield, of Halifax, to Miss C. Thorp, 
of Hall, both cf the Society of Friends.— 
Mr. J. Keid, to Miss Green, both of 
Bradford.—Mr. W. Baraclough, of Bolton, 
near Bradford, to Miss Ward, of Eccles- 
hill—Mr. J. Greeson, to Miss A. Green- 
how, both of Otley.-Mr. W. Wright, to 
Miss M. Crampton, both of Hunslet.— 
Mr. C. C, Abbotson, to Miss Waite, both 
of Skipton.—Mr. E. Whittan:, to Miss R. 
Firth, both of Adcdingham.—Mr. Jon. 
Hirst, to Miss E. Nelson, both of Merley. 

Died.} At York, Mrs. R. Carrall.—s84, 
Mr. R, Birdsall, a deservediv esteemed 
minster among the Wesleyan Methodists. 
—In Little Blake-street, 82, Mr. G 
Wilcockson. 

At Leeds, Mrs. M*Gowen.—85, Mr. W. 
Wild.—55, Mr. J. Masgrave, regretted. — 
o7, Mis. H, Eamiott. — 2, Miss A, 
Elling worth. 

At Halifax, Miss E. A. Beethrovd. 

At Waketield, 57, Mr. ‘TI’. Shillitoe. 

At Huddersfield, 20, Miss E. Statham. 
21, Mr. J. B. Houghton. 

At Bingley, 38, Mrs. A. Farnell.— 
4 ae nar —" wife of tie Rev. 

» We. byte, sicar.—At High Green- 
wood, 74, William Mitchell, esq.—At 
Durlington, M& J. Woodcock, generally 
respecicd, — At) Barusiey, 68, Mr, J. 
Batty. ; 


7 


LANCASHIRE, 

A public meeting was Jately held at 
pea Phic mis Giles, (sq. Mayor, in 
fe ehau, for receiving under public pa- 
‘rouace and control, a mechaniey’ and pd 
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prentices’ library, which had been SNCCess. 
fully commenced by a few individuals jy 
the town. Resolutions were entere 
and a committee of managers appointed, 

The ladies of Manchester are about t, 
establish a Bazaar, for the benefit of the 
schools in Ireland. 

A new line of Packets has been lately 
established in Philadelphia, to sail from 
Liverpool for that port on the 20th day of 
every month throughout the year. 

Married.] Mr. J. Leadbeater, to Miss 
E. Nixon; Mr. I. T. Clayton, to Mis 
Clayton; Mr. James Worth, to Mrs, M, 
Widdows; Mr. P. T. Candelet, to Miss 
S. Sutcliffe; Mr. James Henson, to Miss 
M. A. Smith: all of Manchester.—M;. 
J. Lavender, of Salford, to Miss S, Coe, 
of Manchester.—Mr. G. Hairsine, of Sai. 
ford, to Mrs. S. Davenport, of Market. 
street, Manchester.--Mr. ‘i. Jenkinson, 
of Manchester, to Miss M. Jackson, of 
Salford. — Mr. ‘T. T.. Lowe, to Miss 
Entwistle, both of Salford. — Mr. J. 
Phillips, to Miss $8. Chambers; Mr. 
Reynolds, to Mrs. Brideson; Mr. J. Parry, 
to Miss H. Glover; Mr. S. Tomlinsen, of 
Soho-street, to Miss A. Rives, of Mount 
Pleasant: all of Liverpool. — Mr. W. 
Hampson, of Bolton, to Miss M. Cowherd, 
of Manchester. — Mr. W. Daniels, of 
Bolton, to Mrs. M. Dean, of Marple 
Bridge.—Mr. J. Hewitt, of Prescott, to 
Miss A. E, Hesketh, of Knowsley. 

Dicd.] At Manchester, 40, Mr. RB. 
Collier, of the late firm of Barton and 
Collier, deservedly regretted.—4?7, Mrs, 
F. Walch, greatly lamented.—Mr. C. 
Birch.—32, Mrs. E. Hulse. 

At Salford,47, Mrs. E, Moss, deservedly 
regretied,—29, Mr. H. Hull.—g, Mr. J. 
Thorp. ' 

At Liverpool, 54, Mr. W. Veitch.—In 
Great Cross-hall-street, 53,Mrs. C. Phillips. 
—InBold-place.58,Mrs. Everard.—44,Mr. 
W. Harrison.—In Chestertield-street, 2°, 
Mrs, E. Pickard.—Mrs. Graham, widow 
of the Rev. L. G-—In Clarence-strect, 81, 
Mr, J. Johnson. eiaal 

At Warington, 49, Mr. James Goodier, 
of ihe firm ot Messrs. Massey and 
Goodier. 

At Hulme, 62, Mr. W. Thorley, de- 
servedly regretted.—At Newton, 7, Mr. 

He. we) B os 
R. Richmond, late of Manchester. 
Wallshaw Cottage, 46, Miss ay 
Barton-house, near Eccles, 67, Mrs. 5ig'ey: 
—At Allerton-hall, James Willacey, | 
—At Sudiey, 56, Elizabeth, wife rl N 
Robinson, esq. esteemed and lamentee 
CHESHIRE. ‘. 

‘The county magistrates at a late num ‘ 
rous meeting in Chester, voted 12001. ho 
making a new street anda church, bes! 
giving up a plot of land valued at oe at 

A public meeting was lately he én 
Chester, Robert Morris, esq. mayo aibet 


nee nee gg 9 i caty of peti 
chair, to consider the propriet) tioning 
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tioning Parliament to improve the line of 
road between that city and Bangor, by 
way of Conway. A petition was unani- 
mously agreed to. 

The Silk Factory of Messrs. Henry 
Barlow and company, of Macclesfield, was 
lately burnt down. Five hundred hands 
have been thrown out of employment. 

Married.] Mr. Grindley, of Chester, to 
Miss C. Dutton, of Thornton, in the 
Moors. — Mr. J. Moss, to Miss H. 
Smallwood, both of Macclesfield.—Mr. C. 
Baker, of Stockport, to Miss H. Higson, 
of Dodge-hill—Mr. E. Lockett, to Miss 
A. Chesworth, both of Sandbach.—Mr. 
W. W. Jackson, of Runcorn, to Miss S. 
Gorst, of Woodhouses. 

Died.] At Chester, in Union Walk, 65, 
Mr. J. Venables. —59, Ann, wife of 
William Ward, esq. dep.-registrar of 
Chester. —In Foregate-street, Miss S. 
Johnson; Mr. T. Hall.—Mr. Ducker.— 
Mr. Millington. 

At Macclesfield, 43, Mr. M. Gosling, 
suddenly. 

At Runcorn, 62, Mr. Dawson, late of 
Chester.—At Swanlow-iane, near Over, 
oo Wood.—At Over, 105, Mrs. M. 

indie, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. G. T. Hill, of Ciarebo- 
rough, to Miss H. Brawett, of Chesterfield. 
—Mr. J. Osborne, of Chesterfield, to Miss 
A, Beardmore, late of Nottingham.—Mr. 
J. Murgatroyd, to Miss S. Cook, both of 
Ockbrook, 

Died.} At Derby, 58, Mrs. M. Bam- 
ford, deservedly regretted. 

At Chesterfield, 81, Mrs. M. Lucas. 

At Belper, 45, Mrs. Lee.—77, Mrs. 
yy Mr, T. Mather.—64, Mrs. 

At Wirksworth, 24, Mr. .J. Bamford. 

At Mapperley-head House, 67, Mrs. 
Fletcher,—At Sedsall, 52, Mr. Smith, ge- 
uerally respected.—At Great Rocks, at 
an advanced age, Miss M. Goodwin. 

__ NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Nottingham lately 
agreed to petition the House of Commons 
tor the abolition of nero slaver 
viet.) Mr. W. Lees, to Miss M. 
Mr a J. Mitchell, to Miss A. Tomlin; 
Mr W Pere to Miss M. A. Hutchinson ; 

-W. Jackson, to Miss S. Mason; Mr. 


J. Barrett,to Miss M. Smith : all of Not- 


tingham—Mr. J. Stanison, to Miss L 

a both of Mansfield.—M r. R. Handley, 

tg - Wain, both of Oxton.—Mr. J. 

at of East Retford, to Miss J. Burton, 
Deattal hill, Clareborongh. 

oa as At Nottingham, in Bridlesmith- 

gens] Mr. C. Lewis.—In Fletcher- 

74 Iss S. Hudson,—In Mansfield-road, 
“ S. Simpson, 

ry tea 77, Mrs. J. Bostock.—56, 
Ate tooby.—42, Mr. T. Westland. 

ausfield, 36, Mr. G, Vickers. 


At Bagthorpe, 23, Mrs. Slocock.—At 

Worksop, 78, Mr. R. Jobnson. 
LINCOLNSHIRE, 

A petition was lately forwarded from 
Boston to the House of Commons, praying 
for a repeal of the dutieson coals, 

Married.} Mr. J. Greenfield, to Miss 
M. Singleton, both of Lincolu.—Mr. W. 
Barnett, of Gainsborough, to Miss A. Ro- 
binson, of Swine, in Holderness.—Mr. 
Wilson, to Miss Roper, both of Louth.— 
The Rev, J. Mountford, to Miss C. 
Marshall, both of Grimsby. 

Died.| At Lincoln, 67, Mrs. A. Moore. 
— 80, Mrs. Blundel.—27, Mr. Gibson. 

At Louth, Mr. J. Hinds.—35, Edward 
Ciarke, esq. 

At Spalding, 84, Mrs. Smith. 

At Sleaford, 65, Benjamin Cheales, esq. 
— At Bourn, 74, Mr. J. Dove.—At Little 
Hall, Robert Parke, esq. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The manufacturers of Leicester lately 
agreed to petition the House of Commons 
against the exportation of long wool, 

Murried.] Mr. J. Knowles, to Miss M.- 
Cook, of Humberstone-gate; Mr. J. b. 
Hopkins, to Miss E. Cartwright, of the 
Friars: all of Leicester.~-Mr, F. Bankart, 
of Leicester, to Miss E. Fowler, of Alder- 
mills, near Tamworth.—Mr. ‘T. Reynolds, 
of Leicester, to Miss S. Nutt, of Hinck- 
ley.—Mr, J. B. Baker, of Loughborough, 
to Miss E. Adderley, of Mountsorrel. 

Died.] At Leicester, in the Haymarket, 
22, Mr. J. M. Hilditch.—Mr. Rigley.— 
23, Mrs. A. Litthewood.—Mr. S. Hull. 

At Loughborough, 50, the Rev. T, 
Blanchard, late book steward to the Me- 
thhodist connexion.—In Leather-lane, Mrs. 
Fisher. 

At Ashby-de-la- Zouch, Mrs, Clay. 

At Hinckley, Mrs. J. ‘Tomlinson. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The public-spirited inhabitants of Wol- 
verhampton «re about to erect assembly 
and other rooms, for intellectual and gene- 
ral recreation. 

Married.] Mr. E. Sparrow, of Wolver- 
hampton, to Miss E, Adams, of Walsall.— 
At Uttoxeter, Mr. Flint, solicitor, to Miss 
Mary Godwin, of Abbott's bromley.—J. 
H. Clive, esq. of Newfie!d-house, to Eliza- 
beth, widow of J. Roylance, esq. late of 
Manor-hall, 

* Died.) At Litchfield, Mr. T. Webb. 

At Hanley, Margaret, wife of Thomas 

Taylor, esq. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

A Welsh charity-school, for educating, 
clothing, and maintaining, poor cluldren 
born of Welsh parents, has recently been 
established at Birmingham. 

Married.] Mr. J. Simister, to Miss M, 
Simmons; Mr. T. Jackson, to Miss A, 
Probin; Mr. W. Edwards, of Bull-street, 
to Miss Akers, of Navigation street: all 


of Birmingham.—The Rev, J. Garbett, 
M.A, 
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M.A. of Birmingham, to M’ss S. Powell, 


it Birmingham, to Miss D. Crompton, of 
Edgbaston. ; 

Died.) At Birmingham, in Easy-row, of, 
Mr. J. Potts.—In Livery-street, 59, Mr. 
T. George.—In Bristol-street, 47, Miss <A. 
Richards.—Mr. T. Heape. _ 

At Camp-hill, Mr. J. Richards.—At 
Besley, 23, Mrs. H. Cutler, of Suffolk- 
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i at .: street, Birmingham.— At Ashted, 64, Mr, 

Lb. eee J. Price.—At Hall-green, Miss P. Swin- 
st ie od ath burn. 
4g 493s SHROPSHIRE. . 
ie Married.) Mr. J. Hilditeh, of Pride- 
:* i 4! hill, Shrewsbury, to Miss J, Chidley, of 
rh i pert the Hermitage.—At Shrewsbury, Wilham 
; a : 


Williams, esq. barrister-at-law, to Mary 


ee Peet Louisa, widow of Major-gen. Leighton, of 
ee ae the E. I. Co.’s service.—Mr. 8. Roden, to 
Been Miss M, Moore, buth of Wellington. 
Pea ad) Died.} At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Wilks. 
eg aE NP At Ludlow, 46, Mr. E. Jones. 
ey At Bridgnorth, 82, Mr. J. Harley. 
Bem Reh At English Frankton, 65, Mrs. Burltomi. 


—Atthe Iron-bridge, at an advanced age, 
et Mrs. Hadson.—At Hatton, 78, Mr. J. 
+ ee Eyke.—At Broseley, 45, Mrs. Boden. 

( WORCESTERSHIRE, 

Considerable alarm was Jately created 
among the glovers of Worcester, in con- 
sequence of the proposal of government to 
admit the importation of French gloves. 
Numerously attended meetings of masters 
and journeymen took place; when it was 
agreed to send a deputation to confer 
with the chancellor of the exchequer on 
the subject. 

Married.] Tie Rev. A. Paterson, of 
Stourbridge, to Miss L. M. Sweet.—Mr. 
F. Bagnall, of the Moors, to Miss Langley, 
of Bromsgrove.—Mr. T. Nicholls, to Mrs. 
‘Twinberrow, both of Powick. 

Died.] At Worcester, in the Foregate- 
street, 59, Dr. Woodyait, an eminent 
physician.--68, Henry Cameron, esq. 

At Redditch, 56, Mr. B. Holyoake.— 
At Breach-house, John Tristram, esq.-- 
At Crofton, the Rev. William Parts, 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. Jas. Whittaker, to Miss 
C. Beard, of Great Malvein.—Mr. T. 
Hughes, jun. of Trebandy, to Miss S. 
Rollings, of the Grove. 

Died.] At Heieford, Mrs. M. Tully.— 
Mrs. N. Laurie.—Miss M.A. Bannister. 
—82, Thomas Berrington, esq. of Winsley. 

At Leoninster, 68, Mr. James Barnes. 
At Ross, 55, Rd. Barston Rideout, esq. 

At Brampton, Spencer Compton, esq. 
—At Kingstone, 92, Mrs. Merrick. — 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

A recent petition to the king from the 
i merchants, planters and others, connected 
; on with the West India colonies, resident in 
Bristo!, was numerously signed. It prayed 
yy that he would not ratify Acts that would 
tend to lessen the value of property there, 
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‘(unless a fund should be 
vided for fair and suffi 
sation.” 

Married.) Mr. W. Jelf, of Ashelwort 
to Miss N. Boughton, of Gloucester, 
H. Tovey, to Miss M. Maby,—Mr, 5 
Jones, to Miss S. Skinner; Mr. B. Pory 
to Miss k. Moge: all of Bristol.—M;, 
Fryer, of Chepstow, to Miss M, ¢. 
Cunningham, of Newnham. — Mr, '. 
Stevens, to Muss S. Stevens, both of (j. 
rencester.—The Rev. W. Southwood, of 
Sodbury, to Miss C. Markby, of Ipswich, 
—Thomas ‘Turner, esq. of Hilfield, to Miss 
Sarah Jones, of Foy. 

Died.| At Gloucester, 77, Mr. James 
Cooke, much and deservedly respected, 

At Bristol, Mrs. Eliz. Pyer.—On St, 
Michael’s-hill, 63, Capt. Jas. Fitzpatrick, 
R.N.—Mr. W. R. Lyne, late of Failand.— 
Miss S. Barrett.—In Unity-street, Butler 
Claxton, esq. of Nevis. 

At Monmouth, in Monnow-street, Mr. 
P. Powell.—In St. Mary-street, Mrs, 
Mitchell—Mr,. Lambert. 

At the Edge, Painswick, 91, Mr. W. 
Hazeldine. — At Wotton, 74, Mr. W. 
Spring.—At Willersey, 84, the Rev. Geo, 
Williams. — At Chipping Sodbury, 58, 
Mr. G. Roberts, deservedly regretted.— 
At Raysfield-farm, near Sodbury, Mrs, 
Mayell.—At Athelworth, 51, Mr. Joseph 
Wadley. 


Previously pro. 
cient compen. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 

A public meeting lately took place at 
Oxford, the mayor in the chair, to consider 
the propriety of petitioning the House ot 
Commons for a repeal of the window-tax. 
A petition was unanimously resolved upon. 

Married.] Mr. B. Costar, to Miss 
Saunders; Mr. J. Holt, to Miss Taylor: 
all of Oxford.—Mr. W. Parsons, of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Pen. Parsons, of King’s 
Sutton.—Mr. C. Rowell, to Miss E. 
Jarvis; Mr. I. Hill, to Miss Dyer: all 
of Banbury.— Mr. James Collier, of 
Witney, to Miss Druce, of Handborougk. 
—Mr. Mellett, to Miss Rickford, both of 
Henley-on-Thames. 

Died.] At Oxford, iu George-lane, Mr. 
Haines,—55, Mrs. M. Norris. In_ tle 
High-street, Mrs. Greene.—In New-Inn- 
Hal!l-lane, Mary, widow of the Rev. T. P. 
Matthews, vicar of Ambrosden. ~ 
Mrs. Rowe, of Wallingford, generally an 
justly esteemed and lamented. 

At Witney, Mrs. S. Early, much la- 
mented. 

At Henley, 20, Miss J. A. Towsey. 4 

At Chipping Norton, 25, Miss = 
Biggerstafft. — At Kidlington, Mr. }: 
Rouse.—At Lower Caversham, 68, Robt. 
Deane, esq. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE. 

We mention, to the honour of the re 
spectable inhabitants of the small se 
of Chesham, Bucks. that they have la a 
entered into subscriptions to edscee 















less than three hundred children. This is 
triotism ° 

ge ee Mr. J. B. Bulley, of Reading, 

to Miss M. J. Briscoe, of Laytonstone.— 

Mr. Boorne, of the London-road, Reading, 

to Miss M. Williams, of Cheltenham. 

Died.) At Buckingham, Miss Julia 
Ellis, late of Henley. 

At Avlesbury, 21, Mr. W. Bull.—52, 
Mrs, E. Wheeler.—59, Mary, wife of the 
Rev. J. Morley, vicar, generally and 
justly esteemed. 

" At Reading, 85, Ellen, widow of W. 
Palairet, esq.; and, 58, John G. Walter 
Palairet, esq. barrister-at-law. 

At Donnington-priory, 70, Admiral 
Sir A. Bertie, bart. K.c.B.—Jas. Rumsey, 
M.D. an eminent physician, generally and 
justly esteemed. 

At Marlow, 36, Sarah, wife of Mr. B. 
Baines, 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Hertford assizes, the prin- 
cipal indictment was against Mr. Conolly, 
his servant, Moran, and Mrs. Brown, 
Amelia Morgan, and Edward Trayers, for 
the wilfal murder of James Grainge, a 
constable, at Shenley-Hill, on the Sist of 
December. The Grand Jury returned a 
billof manslaughter only, against Conolly 
and Moran, and ignored those against the 
others. The two prisoners were tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced—Conolly to be 
transported for life, and Moran imprisoned 
for six months. It is however expected 
tbat these unusually severe sentences will 
be commuted by the crown, their report 
having excited an extraordinary sym- 
pathy in the public mind in behalf of 
the sufferers. 

Married.] The Rev. W. Pepper, of Mel- 
bourne, to Miss E. Scrubb, of Meldreth. 

Died.) At Woburn, Mr. Thomas Day. 

At Pishobury, Rose, wife of Rowland 
Alston, esq.—At Watford, Mr. J.W. Reeve. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. S. Walker, of Northamp- 
(on, to Miss J. Chapman, of Orton Lodge. 
—Mr. T. Cuffley, late of Northampton, 
‘0 Miss Hancock, of Stanton-by-Dale:— 
‘ir, J. Elkins, of Elkin ston, to Miss E. 
a Me Weltord.—Mr, G. Nippin, to 
‘iss Rigby, both of Weston Favell. 

Died.) At Northampton, in the London- 
road, Mrs, Leader, 

At Peterboreugh, 47, Mr. W. Johnson. 
—In his 100th year, Mr. Shelston Shelston. 
—S50, Mrs. E, Edwards. 

At Floore, 32, Mr. W. Hawthorn. 
eee AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

' Married.) Mr. 'T. Wood, of Cambridge, 
0 Mrs. Gowing, of W esthorpe-Lodge.— 
Mr. H, Pico! - “At + on Pp : ge. 

of Wichten t, of Ely, to Miss Carrington, 
Sutton a J. Custance, jun. of 

Died.) Prag ei of Ely. ' 
Humphrey, untingdon, Mr. George 


- Newmarket, 66, Mrs, E, M, Thorpe. 
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At Ely, 38, Miss Fysh, generally 
esteemed and regretted. 

At Little Eversden, 25, Mr.W. Looker. 
~-At Bassingbourn, 76, Mr. James Cole. 
NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. W. Pigott, to Mrs. R. 
Cullington; Mr. J. Walker, to Mrs, 
Norton, both of All-Saints; Mr. Bell, to 
Miss Bossley, of St. Clement’s; Mr. W. 
Bennett, to Miss M. Ferrow: all of Nor- 
wich.—Mr. Thompson, of Norwich, to 
Miss A. Tatham, of Aylsham.—Mr. M. 
Blyth, of Lyng, to Miss H. Jay, of 
Norwich. 

Died.] At Norwich, in St. Clement’s, 
43, Mrs. Lovick.—In St. Paul's, 63, Mr. 
J. Goodwin.—In Crook’s-place, 57, Mrs. 
Cattermon!.—Mr. J. Lowter.—In Chapel- 
field, 70, J. Clayton Hindes, esq. deser- 
vedly regretted. 

At Yarmouth, 56, Mr. George Story. 

At Thornham, 94, Mrs. E, Bell.—At 
Downham-Maiket, at an advanced age, 
Mr. John Weston, sen.—At Haywood- 
hall, near Diss, Mr. W. Biddett. 

SUFFOLK. 

A numerous meeting lately took place 
at Ipswich, Sir William Middleton, bart. 
in the chair, for forming a branch come 
mittee in aid of the Greeks. Resolutions 
were entered into, and a committee 
formed, 

Married.] Mr. R. Hayward, to Miss E. 
Caston; Mr. T. Read, to Miss M. A. 
Read: all of Ipswich.—Mr, J. O, Francis, 
of Ipswich, to Miss H. Kershaw, of Ha- 
lifax.—Mr. T. Kent, of Beccles, to Miss 
Chambers, of Henstead.—M. J. Laws, 
of Beccles, to Miss Nixon, of Gottingham. 

Died.}] At Ipswich, 80, Mrs. Heathfield. 

At Woodbridge, 65, Mr, A. Ide.—63, 
Mr. Step. Studd, suddenly. 

At Lowestoft, 97, Mr. Sim. Woods, 
much respected. 

At Westerfield, the Rev. Jas. Hitch.— 
At Wrentham, Mrs. Howlett.—At Long 
Melford, 54, Mr. J. Roper.—At Creeting, 
2?, Mr. J. Craske. 

ESSEX. 

Married.] Mr. W. Ketcher, of South- 
minster, to Miss C. Rogers, of Maldon.— 
G. A, Clark, esq. of Rollestons, Writtle, to 
Miss J. Moore, of Wanstead.—Mr. A. 
Daking, to Miss Watkinson, of Abberton- 
hall. 

Died.] At Romford, 31, Mr. W. 
Mosebury. 

At Weeley, 78, Mrs. Jefferson, widow 
of the Rev. John J. rector of King’s 
Langley.—At Felsted, 25, the Rev. W. 
Wilkinson, curate of Black Chapel.—At 
Coptford, 63, Mr. Cobb. 

KENT. 

It is in contemplation with the members 
of the Historieal Society, of Canterbury, 
to erect a commodious lecture-room, and 
to form a public library and museum of 


natural history. Marricd. 
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Married.] Mr. J. Dunn, of Faversham, 
to Miss A. Kevs, of Dover.—Mr. R. 
Marsh, to Miss M. Elgar; Mr. W. Moss, 
to Miss C. Mackney: all ef Deal.—Mr. 
Bennett, to Miss H. Grover; Mr. J. 
Bateman, to Miss E. Taylor: all of Chat- 
ham. — Mr. G. English, to Miss E, 
Maddocks, of Sheerness.—Mr. W. Gurr, 
to Miss Cornes, of Smarden,—Mr. C. 
Fairman, esq. of Lynsted, to Miss E. 
Beckett, of Barnsley. 

Died.] At Canterbury, in Wincheap- 
street, 66, Mr. R. Hayward.—Mrs. Hicks, 
—82, Sarah, widow of Mr, Alderman 
Robert Staines.—Mrs. Hearnden.—Mrs, 
Wood. 

At Chatham, 56, Mr. Charles Rockliffe. 
—73, Mr. J. Thompson.—57, Mr. Gibbon. 
—Mrs. Green.—?24, Mr. H, Woodladn. 

At Deal, Mrs. Court.—Mr. Taylor, sud- 
denly.—88, Mr. Watson—67, Mr, E. 
Sympson, deservedly respected. 

At Maidstone, 72, Mrs. Ransley, much 
respected, 

At Cockering Farm, 84, Mrs. C.Vincent, 
late of Canterbury. 

At Eastling, Mrs. C. Leese, suddenly.— 
At Milton, 26, Mrs. Prest.—At Brinchley, 
89, Mr. Jeffery —At Bridge, 76, Mr. T. 
Collard. 


SUSSEX. 
An action, Hopkins v. Cripps, was 
lately brought in the King’s Bench, to 


recover damages for an injury sus- 
tained, in consequence of the overturn- 
ing of the Brighton stage, of which the 
defendants were owners, The coach was 
overturned in St. George’s-fields, when the 
plaintiff, Miss Hopkins, an outside pas- 
senger, sustained shocking injury. 

Married.| Lieut. Boyce, R.N. of Chiches- 
ter, to Mrs. Smart, of Poling.—Mr. G, 
Vallance, of Brighton, to Maria, daughter 
of the late Thomas Elam, esq.—Robert 
Crawford, esq. of Saint Hill, East Grin- 
stead, to Miss P. Stutter, of Higham 
Hall. 

Died.] At Chichester, in the East-street, 
Mrs. Cotterell.—Miss Wright.—In West- 
gate, Mrs, Barrell_—Mr. Powell, sud- 
denly.—In North-street, 76, Mrs. Mat- 
thews, deservedly respected. — Miss 
Emma Gruggen.— Miss Longham. 

At Brighton, in Upper Russell-street, at 
an advanced age, Mr. Poune. 

At Eastbourne, Mrs. Bracebridge.—J. 
Stubbington, esq. suddenly.—At Arundel 
Mr. H. Overington. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Isle of White Philosophical Society 
lately held their meeting at the Isle of 
White Institution. The Curator of the 
Museum presented to the Society, on the 
part of Sir Leonard Worsley Holmes, and 
other gentlemen, a fine specimen of the 
syngnathus hippocampus—a beantiful vase 
of ancient pottery; an alligator, nicely 
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[April 1, 
Sapte and some valuable apparaty, 
e read a paper, detailing the particyla,, 
of a discovery made during the past 
month, of the fossil bones and teeth of the 
elephant, and other smaller animals, jn 
diluvial sandy gravel bed, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Newport. A paper of D; 
Lempriere’s was also read, describing g 
similar discovery of the remains of the 
elephant near London. At the close of 
the meeting, Dr. Lempriere delivered his 
second lecture on animal poisons, 

Married.| Mr. J. Smith, Above Bar, to 
Miss J. King, of Southampton.—Mr, J, 
Coles, of Botleyhill-farm, to Miss §. Low. 
man, of Southampton.—Mr. C., Smith, of 
Twyford, to Miss M. Budd, of Winches. 
ter.—Mr. R. Tucker, of Newport, to 
Miss E, Attrill, of Noads-farm.—Mr. F, 
Meager, of Newport, to Miss Hayden, of 
Buccombe.—Olive Aldridge, esq. to Mrs, 
Etheridge, both of Christ-church, 

Died.| At Southampton, 90, Mrs, A. 
Webber.—Mr. Geo. Cole.—76, the Rev, 
Hugh Hill, p.p. vicar of Holy Rhood’, 
and rector of Church Oakley. 

At Winchester, in Kingsgate-street, 94, 
Mrs. S, GQades.—Mrs. Palmer.—In St, 
Cliement’s-street, 60, Mrs, Whale.—74, 
Miss M. Miller. 

At Portsmouth, in the High-street, 25, 
Mrs. M. A. Laing.—63, Mrs. Hayward.— 
In St. Mary-street, Mr. ‘T. Bacchus,—Mr. 
N. Pertett. 

At Lymington, 28, Mr. H. Jarvis.—Mr, 
J. Oake.—76, Mrs. M. Newell. 

At Hazeley-farm, Mr. W. Cordery.—At 
Fareham, Mr. G. James, late of Lyming- 
ton.—At an advanced age, Mr. Pottle.— 
At Bury, 70, Mrs. Blee.—At Botley, 97, 
H. Dunper, esq¢.—At Newport, Mr. Har- 
ris, of the firm of Messrs. Russell and 
Harris. : 

WILTSHIRE. 

Married.] William Brown, esq. of Hor- 
ton, to Miss A. Neate, of Auburne.—Mr. 
J. Amor, of Avebury, to Miss E, King, of 
Coster-house.—-Mr. C. Bevan, to Miss A+ 
Fox, both of Melksham Forest. _ 

Died.] At Salisbury, Mr, R. Wilks. 

At Chippenham, Mrs. Hayward. 

At Westbury, 79, Mr. R. Batchelor, 
an alderman of that borough, and much 
respected, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

A petition from this county to the 
House of Commons, was within the month 
presented, praying for a repeal of the 
assessed taxes, 

The parish of St. James, Bath, lately 
agreed to petition the House of Commols 
for removal of the house and window 
taxes,—a measure which ought to be ur 
versally imitated and insisted upoD. 

Married.] Mr. T. Monday, to Miss J. 
Locock, both of Bath.—Mr. J. Snell. 


rove, of Wok le, to Miss M. 
grove, okey Hole, Palmer, 
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palmer, of Wells.—Mr. H. Blake, of 
Taunton, to A. Stone, of Sidmouth.—Jolin 
Lintorn Simmons, esqe of Keynsham, to 
Miss Elean. Hill, of Panlton.—Lieut. Col. 
Wilson, of the Royal Scots, to Miss A. B. 
Houlton, of Farley-castle.—Mr. G, Evans, 
of Bath, to Miss Reeves, of Glastonbury.— 
James Robinson Maude, esq. to Miss 
Martha Maude, of Lansdown-crescent, 

ath, 
Pid] At Bath, in Jolinstone-st, Catha- 
rine Charlotte, daughter of A. M. Meer- 
tens, esq.—At an advanced age, Anne, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Cookes, of 
Barbourne.—In Pulteney-street, Colonel 
L’Estrange, governor of King’s county, 
and colonel of the militia.—39, Mr. J.Cole. 

At Frome, at an advanced age, Mr, 
Robert Butcher —47, Mr. R. Candy, 
snddenly.—80, Mr. S. Payne. 

At Bridgwater, Mr. W. Yeo. 

At Anstord, Mrs. T. B. Brock, wife of 
Lieut. B. 

DORSETSHIRE, 


Married.] Mr. T. King, of Poole, to 
Miss R. Foster, of Lychett.—At Shaftes- 
bury, Mr. Thomas ‘Chompson, of Comp- 
ton, to Miss Harnam, of Gillingham, both 
of the Society of Friends. 

Died.| At Weymouth, Anne, wife of 
Capt. Newcombe, C, B. of the ship Py- 
ramus, 

At Poole, 28, the Rev. S. Clark.—John 
Slade, esq, an eminent merchant. 

AtSherborne, Mr, James Martin. 


DEVONSUIRE. 


A meeting of merchants, manufacturers» 
and others, interested in the export trade 
of woollens in this and the adjoining coun- 
ties, was lately held at Exeter, when a 
series of resolutions was passed and a 
petition to Parliament adopted, against 
lhe exportation of British wool. 

\n ardaous struggle took piace within 
the month for the representation of Barn- 
staple in Parliament, between Mr. Nolan, 
(te late member, who -had-.been _ap- 
ponted a Welch judge), Mr. Alderman 
Atkins, and the triends of Mr. Hodgson. 
At the close of the pole the numbers 
Were: — Hodgson, 181,— Nolan, 153,— 
Atkins, 115, 

_ .new line of road from Bideford to 
Forrington is to be commenced immic- 
diately, 

Marvied.] Mr. A. E, Abraham, of High- 
street, to Miss S. Levy, both of Exeter.— 
Mr W, Scoit, to Miss S. Bennet, of 
pion Buildings, Plymouth. — The 
‘tv. FP. HY. Hutton, of Bideford, to 
pay Anne, daughter of the late Rev. T. 
Me ‘ton, rectorof Taughboyne, treland. 
of Moreh; Maunder, to Miss E. Maunder, 
a LOr¢ tard Bishop.—Capt. tr. E. Cole, 
~“. lO Miss R. Evans, of Saltash.—G. 
tonne? esq. of Sheldon, to Miss F. 
“std, of Leonard Stanley. 


~ 


Died.] At Exeter, 23, Mr. J. White.— 
Mr. J. Reed.—In Bedford-street, 89, 
Mrs. J. Carson, late of Charleston, Ame- 
rica, deservedly lamented. 

At Devenport, in Sonthside-street, Mrs, 
Walling. — In Broad-street, 80, Mr. 
Alex. Chotto. —In Navy-row, 41, Mrs. 
Petrie.—In Paradise-row, 87, Mrs. Davey. 
—In Drake-street, Mr. Luke. 

At Topsham, 74, Mr. FP. Trobridge. 

At Tavistock, Miss C. Croker.—At 
Norton, Newton St. Cyres, 29, Miss E, 
Langworthy.—At Axminster, 50, Mrs. 
Small, wife of the Rev. J. S.—At Silver- 
ton, 63, J. P. Spry, esq. 

CORNWALL, 

Married.] Mr. Moir, to Miss Pomeroy, 
both of Falmouth.—Mr. Higgs, of Hols- 
worthy, to Miss Treleaven, of Launceston, 
—At Duloe, Col. Elphinstone, of the 
Guards, to Miss Buller, of Trennaunt- 
park.—Mr. T. Johns, of Talland, to Miss 
Foote, of Lansallos. 

Died.}] At Falmouth, Lieut. Tickell, 
R. N.—Mrs. Waters. 

At Penzance, George Hitchens, esq. 
—60, Mrs. Cundy.—53, Capt. W. Couch, 
of Fowey, esq. 

At Launceston, 70, Mr. H. Nicholls, 
much and deservedly lamented. 

At Treleaven, 85, the Rev. Philip- 
Lyne, LL.D. fifty-two years vicar of that 
parish. He was a man of extensive eru- 
dition, of easy and gentlemanly manners, 
and acknowledged for his friendly hospita- 
lity. Until within a few days of his 
decease, he uniformly rose at a very early 
hour, and retired to his study, where he 
usually remained the greater part of the 
day. To his abstemiousness, and rigid 
adherence to rule, may be attributed, ina 
vreat measure, his protracted term of life. 

At Helston, Mis. Rowe, widow of 
Jotun R, esq.—At Morval, Mr. M. Hicks. 


WALES. 

A niceting of the freeholders of Carmar- 
thenshire lately took place, to petition 
parliameut against the repeal of the Usury 
Laws, a measure, the requisition stated, 
‘calculated to ruin the landed proprietors, 
and other important interests of the 
kingdom.” 

Married.) William Hughes, of Swansea, 
to Elizabeth Bush Rees, of Pontypool, 
both of the Society of Friends. —George 
Harris, esq. of Narberth, to Miss Liewel- 
lyn, of Haythog, Pembrvokeshire.—Mr. J. 
Acton, of Brocastle, Glamorganshire, to 
Alphea, daughter of Mark Bydawell, esq. 
of Herefordshire. —Mr. Edmond, of Low 
Mead, Carmarthenshire, to Miss H. Jon, 
of Woodland Cottage, near Milford, 

Died.| At Swansea, 24, Mr. D. Evans. 
—Mrs. Hammeit. 

At Haverfordwest, Mr. T. Morris. 

At Carmarthen, 65, Mrs. Anna Maria 
Shewen.—Mrs. M‘Intire, of Tenby. - 
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At Cardiff, 40, Mr. E. Davies, generally 
respected. 

Near Haverfordwest, 62, J. Mawrice, 
esq. many years an eminent surgeon In 
Bristol.—At Trewen, Cardiganshire, the 
Rev. W. Williams.—At Troserch, Carmar- 
thenshire, 82, William Hopkin, esq. gene- 
rally esteemed and lamented. 

SCOTLAND, 

Married.} Mr. James Smith, to Mirs. 
Tennant, both of Edinburgh.—The Rev. 
S.T. Roberts, to Sarah, daughter of the 
late Sir W. Forbes, bart. of Craigievor, 
Aberdeenshire.-—Hugh Hathern, esq. of 
Castlewigg, to Catherine, daughter of Sir 
W. Maxwell, bart. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Duncan Robert- 
son, esq. of Carron Vale, Jamaica.—72, 
Mr. James Donaldson, the much and de- 
servedly esteemed minister of the Berean 
congregation.—Capt. E. Hibbert, R.N. 

At Dumfries, Mr. R. Paul, writer. 

At Senwick- house, Lady Gordon, wife 
of Sir John G, bart. of Earlstoun. 

IRELAND. 

An Aggregate Meeting of the Thish 
Catholics was lately held at Dublin, Sir 
Thomas Esmonde, bart. in the chair; 
when resolutions were unanimcous!y agreed 
tv, condemning the injustice of the pena! 
code, as it affected the Catholic body, in 
all its branches. A petition to parliament, 
on the general state of Ireland, was then 
read ; it enumerated a variety of abuses in 
church and state ; complained of the ma- 
gistracy, and on the mode of administering 
justice in the inferior courts ; and praying 
a radical remedy—it entreated parliament 
to call on the established church to lessen 
their incomes one-filth—io disable the 
Orangemen of Ireland from holding places 
under government—and to grant emanci- 
pation to the Roman Catholics. 

Married.) Henry Pennefather, esq. of 
Marlow, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Daniel Manirgh, esq. of Cashel. — 
Edward Howley, jun. esq. of Ellagh, 
county Mayo, to Ehzabeth, daughter of 
the late Thomas Atkinson, esq. of Coo- 
leran. 

Did.] At Dublin, in Eustace-street, 
Robert Dunn, esq. generally respected.— 
In Harcourt-street, 27, Joseph William 
Hone, esq. justly regretted.—In Great 
Ship-street, 26, Lieut. John Carroll.— 
Michael Wogan Browne, esq. of the 
county of Kildare, lieut.-gen, in the Saxon 
service, 
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DEATHS ABROAD, 

At Bushire, in Persia, of the feye, of 
the country, 52, Mr. Edmund Starniy 
jun. of Walworth. - 

At St. Petersburgh, Count Schuwaloy 
adjutant-general of the armies of Russia 
He concluded the truce with Caulinconr 
in 1815, and afterwards accompanied Bp. 
naparte, as Russian commissioner, to Elba, 

AtMunich, Eugene Beauharnois, Prince 
of Eichstadt and duke of Lenchtenbero 
the step-son of Napoleon, and late viceroy 
of Italy. A history of his life would be 
nearly a history of Imperial France and 
of Northern Italy under French dominion, 
Raised by Bonaparte to the viceroyalty 
of that kingdom, his administration was 
so conciliating and beneficent, that its 
memory is still cherished by the inhabi. 
tants of the Milanese and Venetian terri- 
tories, with a sentiment of gratitude and 
affection which the harsh and uncongenial 
government of their new masters bas only 
deepeved and cenfirmed. In the Russian 
campaign, he commanded the Italian por- 
tion of the greatarmy, and, by his skiltul 
conduct, gained that place in Bonaparte's 
confidence which Murat had forfeited by 
his deficiency of military talent, or the 
imprudent precipitation of his temper. 
The fall of the imperial throne in France, 
in 1814, terminated his power, but, by his 
martiage into the house of Bavaria, he 
secured himself an asylum which was de- 
nied to some of the other branches of the 
Bonaparte famiiy. ‘The influence of this 
connexion, probably, more than his own 
inclination, kept him from joining the 
emperor on hig return from Elba. It is 
said that, to the last, he commanded ge- 
neral respect, His various commands and 
Opportunities had put him in possession ot 
considerable wealth, and a life of ease 
rendered him corpulent; and, latterly, 
fond of indulgence. The friends o 
Napoleon never felt that they had occa- 
sion to compliment either his liberality ot 
his sympathy for his illustrious patron: 
and it is believed that his ambition, !at- 
terly, was directed rather to his own pe! 
sonal aggrandisement than to the reslo- 
ration of Napoleon. His answers (0 
applications on these subjects is knowe 
to have been made in the following terms: 
—“If the Freuch people want me, I am 
at their service, whenever suitably called 
upon.” 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | ) 


We are glad to see that public attention begins to be aroused to the great and v! 
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question of the proposed Repeal of the l ‘sury Laws, discussed at some length ™ 
cur previous pages; and we are sorry that Mr. MauGuHam’s, and an anonymous 
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oo neat will appear a full account of Mr. Brunel's proposed Tunnel under the 
ames, accompanied by illustrative engravings.—Correct information from Gree 
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